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ARTICLES 


TWO SEPTUAGINT PALIMPSEST 
FRAGMENTS 


|: the course of a detailed study' of the manuscript known as Codex 






Climaci Rescriptus (Rahlfs No. 2011), I found that two leaves 
contained Psalms cxxxv. 13b—cxxxvi. g and cxl. 1~cxlii. 1, while a 
third leaf contains Joshua iv. 3-11. 

Mrs. A. S. Lewis, who bequeathed the manuscript to Westminster 
College, Cambridge, published the text of Ps. cxl. 1-9 in Horae Semiticae 
vii (Cambridge, 1909). This article gives a revision of that passage 
together with the rest of the text of the fragments. 

The place of origin and former owner can only be guessed at, but 
Mingana’ expresses the belief that the manuscript came from the Con- 
vent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. The Joshua leaf appears to have 
been the one with sloping uncial Greek text among the forty-eight 
purchased by Mrs. Lewis at Port Tewfik in April 1906. The Psalter ' 
leaves were received by Mrs. Lewis along with others in October 1905 
from a Berlin scholar? who anticipated her purchase of them by a few 
hours. 




































FRAGMENT A 

The vellum of the Joshua fragment is of good quality and is yellowish 
in colour, though the leaves tend to be brittle and have not been 
improved by dampness and by chemical damage. It measures 23°5 x 18°5 
cm, approximately, is written with two columns to the page, and now 
contains 26 lines per column, though it originally had 28. Both the top 
and outer margins of the original have been trimmed and also worn 
away. The ink used is yellowish brown but in places is somewhat grey. 
There is evidence of horizontal ruling which is not very carefully adhered 
to by the scribe and of vertical ruling allowing about 2-5 cm. margins 
at the sides and 2-2 cm. between the columns. Although in ink and 
writing—a sloping uncial about 0-64 cm. high with thick heavy strokes 
—the leaf resembles the New Testament Greek portions of the manu- 
script, there seems no case for establishing on palaeographical grounds 
that this leaf originally formed part of the same codex as the gospel leaves 

" Texts and Studies, N.S., ii (Cambridge, 1956). 

. Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of Manuscripts (Cambridge, 1939), 
p. Xxi, note. 

* Possibly Von Soden or Karl Schmidt (cp. Kenyon, Recent Developments in 
the Textual Criticism of the Greek Bible, p. 95). The name of E. Sachau, then 


head of the Oriental School in Berlin, was suggested by Dr. R. Bell, late lecturer 
in Arabic at Edinburgh University. 
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or perhaps part of a companion volurae. My main study gives the | 


evidence for dating about A.D. 650~700. Mrs. Lewis says of this leaf that 
‘it cannot be later than the eighth century’.' 

Contractions are confined to JHA for IopanA six times, KZ for kup; 
three times, and KY four times. Final v is contracted seven times and 
written in full ten times. There is no trace of the use of accents or 
breathings except for the marking of consonantal « with a short stroke, 
Occasionally a double dot indicates punctuation. This is shown where 
it has been deciphered. A mark appears at the position shown at the 
beginning of verse 4. 

There follows a transcription of the text, a list of variants (other than 
spellings) from the text of Swete, and a short indication of the affinities 
of the text. 


(top cut) 


[o]veavrrape Joshua iv. 3 





f. 5b (recto) 


TooKkeyer[ovov] 


Badnrarexet rowdvatrav[ Tos] 
THVVUKTA waotavepw[ta] 
xasavaxadeoa 4 ceoviogaova[upi] 
pevooincous ovAeywrri[et] 
dwdexaavdpas awotABoro[ vror] 
twvevdokw vpuv[xac]ov[dy] 
amroTwvulw Aworotwur[w] 
imrevaetexa covotte€e[Actrev] 
ornodvAncer 5 ovopdavn[orora] 
TEVAUTOLOTPOT pooaromp[oow] 
earewdecu trovtnokt| Bw] 
mpoobevpou rovdiabnk[noKv]} 
mpoTrpogwtrou maonorno|yns} 
KUEK{LEGOUTOU wodveBauv[ov] 
vopdavouKat avrovowr[or] 
aveAopevore Kavecovt[at] 
kewWevrABov otABovovr[oiuvy] 
exacTooapaTw poovvovto[is] 
ETLTWYWELW viovomAe[worov] 
avTovKaTaTo atwvos: Kat[e] 
aptOnovrwr mrouncavou|tws] 
duAwvindwa 6 owounAx[ abort] 
vTapxwowv evererAato[Kupt] 
puvecoonper ooraxnaou| Kat} 
ovdikawwpa 





' Op. cit., p. xii. 
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(top cut) 


[Aa]Bovrecdwde Joshua iv. 8 (contd.) 
[xa]ACouvoexpe 
[co]vrovopdavov 
[xa]Oamrepouve 
[ra]fevksevrn 
[ov]vreAccatys 
[dJaB[ace]worw 
[vtJeven Anas 
[ex]opucavapa 
[eav]rowwecornv 
fra]pep Body 
[xat]avreOnxav 
fex]ec: eornoev 9 
[en] covoaAAous 
[Sw ]dexadrcBous 
[eva]uTwrwiop 
[dav ]nevtrwye 

[vo] wevwromw 
[ov]eornoavor 
[770] SeoTwriepe 
[wv]rwvatpov 

[rw ]vrnvKeBwo 
[rov]rnodiaby 
[xnloxvKareror 
[ex]eveewornon 
[pclpacranras: 


TWO SEPTUAGINT PALIMPSEST FRAGMENTS 


f. 5a (verso) 


torr KELoav 
Seowepercorar 
povreoTnvKe 
Bwrovrnds 
abnxnoevTw 
iopdavnews 
ouveteAecev 
(noovoTravTa 
ooacAaAncev 
KOTWingdoU 
avayyetAaTtw 
Aawkavetrot 
noavowviouna 
KaTaTravraa 
everetAatoKs 
TWwiNnTovKat 


eomrevoevoAa 


ookadieByoa : 


KaLeyeveTows 
ouveteAcoOn 
mracoAaocéia 
Bnvarwarde 
€Bnnx.Bwros 
Tnadiabnkys 
KuKatotAcBor 


eutrpocbevau 


COLLATION WITH SWETE’S TEXT" 


Joshua iv. 3. mapeuBadnre] -nrac cum A 
4. ad] € cum gnw 


5. mpocayayere] mpoceAOate wie cum gn w 
aveAopevos] aveAowevoe cum cdf gknptv(mg.) O.L. 


exelev exaoros ABov apatw] exeNev ABov exactos apaTw 


cum gn 


om. dwdexa cum A MN gow min.pler. Arm. O.L. 


Syr. 


om. tov ante JopanA cum de gj pt 
6. es onp. dix. Keysev[oe ov]rot cum gn w 


7. ott] = ore* corr. ad ort! 


* Sigla as in Brooke/McLean except for replacement of Black Letters, e.g. 


O.L. = Old Latin. 
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v. 4. 
5. 


6. 
10. 


Vv. 5- 
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om. Aeywv cum gn O.L. (Syr. ?) 

KiBwrou] ths KB. cum de f gn o* w &c. 
dveBarvev] SveBauvov ut vid. cum dgnptw 

post avrov add ot vot (InA?) cum dgnptw 
om. vw ante pynpoovvov cum ab ej x b, (Syr. ?) 


8. Inco] Inoov 


om. tw Inco post kupios 2° cum gn O.L. 
dvexopicay] exopucay ut vid. (fort. leg. Kar 41) 


9g. om. de post eornoev cum a b x Syr. 


om. kat 1° cum dgnpqta, 

vio Tous todas] ov eornoay o modes cum dgnptw 
Arm. Boh. (vid.) 

THs OnmEepov Nuepas] THS Hu. TavTHs cum gng 


10. om. ov post ews cum AM NabhkIimowxyb, 


a] ooa cum Adefgjknoprstv(txt.)wyz 
everetAato] eAaAnoe(v) cum gn w 
post xuptos add tw Incov cum MN Oabgilotuxyb, 
post Aaw add kat erroincar ot viot IopandA Kata mavra 

a everetAato Kupios tw Inaov cum i*? n (om. IHA) prtw. 
auveteAccev] cuvereAcaOn ut vid. 


Textual Affinities 


It will be observed from the above collation that the text shows 
certain distinct variants from B and in particular it is frequently 


by one or more of the group of manuscripts designated 


g-l-n-o-w by Brooke and McLean and the evidence noted below appears 
to give clear proof of the manuscript’s connexion with that group. 


A. Readings of the manuscript supported only by members of the group 


g-l-n-o-w 
e€ cum gnw 
mpoceAOare wde cum gn w 
exewWev €xaoTos Aov apaTw cum gn 
€ts O7) LELOV dixanwparos KELILEVOL OUTOL cum gnw 
eAaAnoe(v) pro everecAaro cum g nw 


B. Readings of the manuscript supported by members of the group g-I-n-o-w, 


but having other support in addition 


om. dwdexa cum g 0 Ww 

om. tov ante JopanA cum g 

om. Aeywv cum gn 

add. rns ante x.Bwrov cum g n o* w 
dveBarvov ut vid. cum gn w 

post avrov add. ot vior( JA?) cum g nw 
om. tw Inco 2° cum gn 

om. kat ante aAAous cum gn 
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TWO SEPTUAGINT PALIMPSEST FRAGMENTS 
ov eoTnoav ot modes cum gn Ww 
TNS NMEpas TavTns cum gn 
10. om. ov post ews cum low 
ooa pro o cum gnw 
add. tw Inoov cum gon 
add. kat erounoay . . . Incov cum n w 


FRAGMENT B 


The leaves of the second fragment now measure about 23:5 x 18°5 
cm. There is evidence that about 2-7 cm. has been trimmed from the 
bottom margins but none of the text has been lost. The two form part 
of the same sheet of vellum and calculation indicates that another double 
leaf lay between them in the original psalter. 

The ink is of a darker brown colour than that used in the rest of the 
manuscript, but much of the darkness is due to chemical action. There 
is only one column of writing to the page, whereas the other Greek pages 
in the manuscript are written in double columns. Lines on the average 
number twenty-seven to the page. There is some trace of ruling and 
vertical guide-lines have been drawn to leave margins varying from 
1:27 to 1-9 cm. The columns of writing are about 15:25 cm. wide. In 
all sheets the guide-lines are overstepped to complete a word and there 
is also evidence of crushing in not a few places to fit words to the space 
available. 

The hand is an upright rounded uncial with a slight tendency to 
slope the letters backwards. In general the writing is careless. There is 
a resemblance to the script of MS. Vat. Gr. 1666 containing works of 
Gregorius Magnus, which is dated about a.p. 800.' Another parallel is 
Codex 027 (R) of the New Testament which is assigned to the sixth 
century.? Other similar hands may be seen in Codex 016—the Washing- 
ton manuscript of the Pauline Epistles—dated in the sixth century.* 
In addition Codex o105 may be mentioned.* This is a seventh-century 
manuscript of the gospels which I would regard as contemporary with 
or even later than our manuscript. The letters 2, O, E are particularly 
similar. Another hand not unlike is found in Codex 0107 of the gospels, 
also placed in the seventh century but having very much thicker letters.‘ 
Our manuscript is evidently later than the Dioscorides manuscript of 
the sixth century and the Vienna Genesis.® It comes before the ‘latinized’ 


‘ See Cavalieri and Lietzmann, Specimina Codicum Graecorum Vaticanorum, 
No. 6 (Bonn, 1910: 2nd ed., 1929). 

? See W. H. P. Hatch, The Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment (Chicago 1939), pl. xxvi. 
> Tbid., pl. xxxi. * Ibid., pl. xxxiv. > Ibid., pl. xxxv. 
* See Pal. Soc. Facs., 1st series, pls. 177-8. 
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hands such as that of Codex Sangallensis (037),' and it may be compared 
with the Bodleian manuscript of Acts—Laud. 357—assigned to the 
seventh century and the British Museum Iliad manuscript No. Add, 
17210, which is dated in the sixth century.’ 

Although Rahlfs accepts Mrs. Lewis’s dating of the manuscript in 
the eighth century, I should prefer a date about A.D. 650~700. 






























Abbreviations noted are as follows: 


avOpwros avos I 
4afid Ads 1 
Oeos Ov 1. Owl 
Iopand nA 2 


TepovoaAnu Anu 3 
Kuptos Ke 7. KS I 
Kv I. KUT 


ovoua ov. I 
oupavos ovvov I 
TIVEU[LA. ma I 
pov Mm 1 


final v represented by ~ 11 


There are no accents or breathings indicated. Punctuation is limited 
to a single or double dot and is infrequent. There is a considerable 
amount of variant spelling due to itacism and forms such as Dw» for 
Znwv occur. The writing of a vox nihili was noted at: 


Ps. cxl. 1: xexpayexeywat for xexpayevar pe 
and Ps. cxl. 8: avraveds for avareAns 


There follows a transcription of the text, a list of variants (other than 
spellings) from the text of Swete, and a short indication of the affinities 


of the text. 
f. 27a. (recto) 


oTLeLoTOvaiwvaToeAaLocauTou Ps. cxxxv. 13b 
KadiayayovrirovinAStapecovauT7s 14 

oTtecorovaiwvaroeAatocavTou 
KqextiatavripapawKartnvovvapv|[ av] 15 
roverobaAaccavepubpar. 

oTLevoTovatwvaTroeAatocavTou 
KadvayayovrirovAaoverrnepnuw 16 

oTLetoTovawvaroeAaocavTou 
twratatavtTiBpaciAevopeyadous 1] 


' See Pal. Soc. Facs., 1st series, pl. 179; also Hatch, op. cit., pl. lxv. 
* Pal. Soc. Facs., st series, pl. 80. 3 Ibid., 2nd series, pl. 


we 
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' oTLEeLoTOVaiwvaToeAaLtocauvToU 
mpared 


to the 
> Add OTLELOTOVaLWVaToEAaLOoGaUTOU 


KQLQA7TTOR TwavTipactAersKpatatous 18 


TovowwVvpaciAcaTwrvapopparwy 19 
oa oTLevoTovaiwvaToeAatocavTou 
cript in 
KatrorwyBaoi\carnoPacav 20 
oTLetoTovaiwvaToeAaLocauToU 
Karacacracfactvacyavaav 
oTLtetoTovaiwvaToeAaocavTou 
KavoovTiTnvynvavTwvKAnpovop.ia 21 
oTvevoTovaiwvaToeAaocauTou 
KAnpovopavinASovAwavTov 22 
oTLeLoTovaiwvaToeAaLocauTou 
OTLEVTNTATwWOLnLwrELYnoONnOKS 23 
oTLeLoTOVaLwvaToeAaiocauToU 
KaveAuTpwoaronpacekxtpoceyxOpwv 24 
oTLELaTOVaLwvaToeAaLocauToU 
odidoverpodnvracnoapKt 25 
oTLetoTovamwvaroeAaocauTou. 


(foot cut) 


limited 
derable 


jewy for 


f. 27b (verso) 
eLopodoy.aberwOwrovovvon- Ps. cxxxv. 26 
oTtevoTovatwvaToeAavogavTou 


em TovrrorapovpapuAwvocek exalt Ps. CXxxvi. I 
capevKaexAavoapev 
er than evropvncOnvar nyaornoowy 
ffinities ETLTQLOLTEQLOEVLETWAUTNS 2 
€KELEKPELACapEvTacpyavanywy 
to) OTLEKELNPWTNOAYnLAT 3 
XV. 13b ovatypadwrevoavTeonpacdoyovewsw 
If KQLOLaTAyayovTEgnLacuLOV 
QULOATENMLVEKTWYWOWVOLWY 
15 mwoacopevTny| wonv]KvEemLynoaAAoT pias 4 
eavemAaboparcoudnpemAnOnndefra”” 5 
KodAAnbernnyAwooapouTwAapuyyy.ov 6 
eavpnooupvnobw 
cavpnmpoavaratwparrnvadnpevapyn 
THaEvppoovvngpLoV 
pvnoOnriker wruiwvedwmptTnvype 7 
pa 
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TWrAEYOVTWVEKKE VOUTEEKKEVOUTE 





























ewo0epatAuwy. 
buyarnpBaBvAwvoonrarerwpos* g 
pakapiococavrarodwo.cotroaytamoow 
pacovoarraredwKacnutv p 
pakapiocooKparnotrayvnmiacouKareda 9 
ueitpoornvirerpay : 
(foot cut) 


f. 26a (verso) 

KE€€KQLK PAT podcEELCaKOVTOVLOV Ps. ex. 1 
mpooxeoTnpwvnornadencewopov 
EVTWKEKPAyEKELALT pooTE 
Katev0uvOnt wm pocevynpouws 2 
[Ov] utapaevwrovpov 
evTrapovoTwryipwrpovbvaracoTrep[iv | 
bovKedvAaxnyvrworopatipou 
xatOupavrepioynomepitaxtAnpou 
pnexkAvnornveapdiavpoverodAo[yous | 4 

Trovnpias 


TLALsS 
roumpopacileaberpodacncevapap 
ovvavoigepyalopevoroTnvavoyuav. 


avuTc J 
KaLoupnovvdvacwpeTaTwvEeKAEKTW 
ue 


mrawevowpedixacoceveAaerkatercyét 5 
eAavovdeapaptrwAovupnAiravatwrnv 

KaipaAnvpov = 
OTLETLKALNTpoEVyNMLOVEVTOTEVOO 


KLECGAUTWYP. 
auTw 


KateTroOnoaveyouevarrerpacoxp| tra] 


noayv 


axovoavTeotapnpatapovorinduvn8 
WOLTTAXKVOOYNOEPPAYNETLTNOYNS 

abn 
dveoxopmicOnracoraavTwrTrapatov 


oTimpooceKeKeotopbaApotjou 


exaoon\mvoapnarravesorypuyny | Ps. 
pvrafovpeatorraywWoornacavves 9 | 
THGAVTOMOL 
KavaTrookavoaAwytwvrepyalope(vw | 
THvavopuway : 
(foot cut) 








, exl, 
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> 
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Ps. cxxxv. 
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TWO SEPTUAGINT PALIMPSEST FRAGMENTS I! 


Textual Affinities 

Rahlfs in preparing his 1931 edition of the Psalms had before him 
only one page of the text of our manuscript. He groups it along with 
other manuscripts which he describes as having a ‘Mischtext’ and of 
which he says, ‘ich keiner bestimmten Gruppe zuweisen kann’. I do not 
feel that the additional material makes it possible to go farther with 
the location of the fragment in any one of Rahlfs’s groups. 

For comparative purposes the following manuscripts were used as 
representatives of Rahlfs’s various groups. 

1. Lower Egyptian—wN (S). 

2. Upper Egyptian—2017 (only small portion extant). 

3. Western—-R. 

4. Origen—Ga. (Psalterium Gallicanum—no Greek authority being 

available). 

5. Lucian—T. 

6. Mixed Texts—A 1219 55. 

On the basis of Rahlfs’s apparatus supplemented by other checks a 
comparison was made of the non-B readings of our manuscript with the 
authorities given above. The results can be summarized as follows: 

In the collation 49 variants are listed from B (Swete). If we ignore the 
omission of two titles and 8 seeming errors, which are marked with an 
exclamation mark, there remain 39. Of these 16 (which are asterisked) are 
unique or practically so. The remaining 23 are supported by 


T—20 A—I5 
I219—I19 Ga—13 

R—18 N—11 

55—17 Re, 


2017—16 (average figure) 


A comparison of the manuscript with T was also made and revealed 
that compared with 39 variants from B, there are only 23 from T. Of 
these 15 are unique or almost so. The manuscript thus appears to be 
much closer to the T group than to the B group. It would seem that 
little relationship exists between our manuscript and N, but examina- 
tion does not appear to yield any evidence of a close connexion with the 
representatives of any other of Rahlfs’s groupings. Only in two cases 
does the manuscript appear to show agreement with any one authority 
which is not supported by at least one or two others. The two cases are: 

Ps. Cxxxvi. I. Tov 7oTapov pro Twy troTapwy cum R (?) 

9. Kat edadier pon. post cov cum 1219. 
[AN A. Moir 











ST. LUKE’S GENESIS 


of St. Luke’s Gospel were accepted as history; St. Ignatius' and 
St. Justin? took them so, and the historical interpretation was 
made respectable by Canon Streeter’s hypothesis of a written document 
behind the Lucan narrative.’ This view is still widely held today, and 
Canon Roger Lloyd can write in the Manchester Guardian : ‘The existence 


‘OR about eighteen centuries the stories in the first two chapters 


of this document is hardly a matter for speculation.’* With the rise of | 


the liberal movement scholars became more sceptical. There was a 
tendency to think that history had at the least been overlaid with myth 
of Egyptian, Mithraic, or Jewish origin, and that a gullible evangelist had 
handed the tradition down to us, a pastoral idyll to inform curiosity. 
This paper is an attempt to show that the first two chapters of the third 
gospel are a pious meditation by St. Luke himself; a piece of Haggadah, 
in which the evangelist has superimposed upon such historical knowledge 
as he thought he possessed a pattern from the book of Genesis em- 
broidered upon from the prophets, after the Rabbinic manner. Such is 
his method without prejudice to any theory of his inspiration that he 
may have held. It will be seen that virtually the whole of the chapters 
consists of coincidences with the Old Testament, which are followed 
through where necessary from the evangelist’s imagination. 

How much tradition St. Luke inherited in forms not preserved to us 
we do not know. St. Paul and St. Mark gave him very little material for 
these chapters, and although he ignores much of the Matthaean material, 
some of it he does use, and with its manner and purpose he is entirely at 
one. St. Matthew set out to portray Jesus as the fulfilment of the Law 
and the Prophets (Mt. v. 17-18). The prophets said that Christ would 
be the Son of David, that he would be born at Bethlehem, and in the 
Greek version that Immanuel would be born of a virgin; and whether or 
no St. Matthew had true traditions of the fulfilment of any of these 
prophecies, they are central to his Nativity. But a fulfilment of the 


prophets without the Law is useless, and the name Joseph provides a | 


useful starting-point; for a former Joseph occupies a quarter of the first 
book of the Law. So we begin with a genealogy, the proof of Davidic, 
and indeed of Abrahamic descent; and the rest of the tale is designed to 
fulfil the other conditions just set out, and to cover the embarrassment 
that Jesus was known to have been a Nazarene. Joseph is accordingly 

' Ignatius, Ephesians, 19. 2 Justin, Dialogue, 73. 

> B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 266. 

* Manchester Guardian, 19 Dec. 1955. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VIII, Pt. 1, April 1957] 
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discovered in his native city, Bethlehem, and he is a dreamer of dreams; 
dreams which perform the double function of pointing to the new 
Joseph as the successor of the old, and of helping the plot along. Joseph 
of old had dreamed that the sun and the moon and the eleven stars 
would come and worship before his Star; Wise Men follow a star and 
come to worship Joseph’s Son, with the gifts of prophecy in their hands, 
gold and frankincense (Isa. lx. 6) and myrrh (Ps. xlv. 8). Joseph then 
follows his namesake in taking his family down to Egypt, and St. 
Matthew hastens on to his great Exodus from the slaughter of the 
Innocents to the mountain law-giving. 

St. Luke sets out to expand St. Matthew.' He is going to do the same 
thing, but in a different way. The basic certainly historical data are 
the same: that Jesus was known as the son of Joseph? and Mary, and 
hailed from Nazareth. The basic prophetic texts are the same—again 
without prejudgement of whether, or why, St. Luke believed in their 
fulfilment: Isa. vii. 14 for the Virgin Birth, Mic. v. 2 for Christ’s birth 
at Bethlehem. But around these St. Luke sets out to compose a Genesis 
more worthy of the name, and this means beginning nearer the beginning 
of the book, and ignoring the Matthaean Joseph typologies. Now the 
central character in the Book of Genesis is Israel. Jesus had implicitly 
compared himself with Israel of old by choosing twelve disciples to be 
the foundation members of his new community,’ and St. Paul makes it 
clear by calling the Church the New Israel that this allusion was under- 
stood. It is natural therefore for St. Luke to see Jesus as a new Jacob, 
and to weave his Genesis round this equivalence. Jesus has a forerunner 
in John, and in the Torah it is Isaac who ‘goes before’ Jacob; not a strong 
parallelism, but the best the text provides. The main plot of Genesis 
begins with Isaac’s father Abraham, founder of the Jewish people, and 
St. Luke begins his own Genesis with John’s father Zacharias. The main 
strand of Lk. i-ii consists accordingly of the theme of the fulfilment of 
Abraham—Isaac—Jacob in Jesus and his forerunners. This is elaborated 
by twisting in threads from other parts of the Old Testament as they 


' The argument of this essay is unaffected by the question whether St. Luke 
knew St. Matthew’s gospel. It has seemed simplest to make throughout the more 
probable, and apparently more difficult, assumption that he did, and the 
difficulties are seen to be illusory. 

? If we had only St. Matthew as authority for this, we might suspect that the 
name was coined by him for typological purposes; it is not given by St. Paul or 
St. Mark. But St. Luke and St. John accept it without making use of the type. 
The names Jesus and Mary give rise to reminiscences of the Old Testament, but 
it would take a hardened sceptic to think that these were unhistorical. 

* This is made explicit when Jesus tells his disciples that they will sit on 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel (Mt. xix. 28; Lk. xxii. 30). 
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suggest themselves, after the manner of the Rabbis: Zechariah from 
2 Chron., and from the canonical prophet, Malachi, an angelic sequence | 
from Daniel, some Levitical overtones, Samson, Hannah, and Samuel, 
Davidic threads from 2 Sam. and Isaiah, and inevitably the Isaiah and 
Micah prophecies which he accepts from former tradition. St. Luke 
allows such a combination to fertilize in his imagination, and to carry 
the plot along. But he is always mindful besides that his Genesis is but 
the beginning of a whole New Covenant, and that the story is not being 
told for its own sake alone, but for what is to come after. Each of the 
characters therefore makes a prophecy in turn, all pointing forward to 
the greatness of him who fulfils all Old Testament prophecy. And this 
is after all much to be expected, for Genesis is, beside much else, the 
foretelling of the greatness of God’s people Israel. We find then two 
main patterns to Lk. i-ii: a fulfilment of the lives of the old Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, elaborated with other fulfilments from the prophets; 
and a chain of new prophecy as the Holy Spirit is released at the 
Incarnation. On top of these is a simple formal pattern of contrast 
between John and Jesus, which has often been noticed: 


i. 5-25. Baptist’s annunciation. i. 26-38. Christ’s Annunciation. 
i. 39-45. Visitation. 
i. 46-55. First Canticle (Magnificat). 


i. 57. Baptist’s birth. ii. 1-20. Christ’s Birth. 
i. 59-66. Baptist’s circumcision ii. 21. Christ’s Circumcision 
and naming. and Naming. 
ii. 22-38. Christ’s Presentation. 
i. 67-79. Second Canticle ii. 29-32. Third Canticle (Nunc 
(Benedictus). Dimittis). 
i. 80. “The child grew .:. .” ii. 40. “The child grew .. .’ 


ii. 41-52. Visit to the Temple. 


It is with the first of these three patterns that we shall be primarily 
concerned. 

If the history of the old Israel began with Abraham and Sarah, then 
the history of the new Israel should begin with a new Abraham anda 
new Sarah, and it is as such that John’s father and mother are presented. 
Elisabeth is barren, as Sarah was (Lk. i. 7; Gen. xi. 30), and she and her 
husband are both ‘advanced in days’ (Lk. i. 7; Gen. xviii. 11). Zacharias 
is, like Abraham, divinely warned of the coming birth of a son (LK. i. 13; 
Gen. xvii. 16), and like him is told: “Thy wife shall bear thee a son, and 
thou shalt call his name . . .’ (Lk. i. 13; Gen. xvii. 19). He disbelieves 
the message (Lk. i. 18; Gen. xvii. 17), using Abraham’s words of doubt 
from a previous occasion : ‘How shall I know this?’ (Lk. i. 18; Gen. xv. 
8). The sequence only falters when Elisabeth uses not Sarah’s words at 
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» from Isaac’s birth, but Rachel’s at Joseph’s: “The Lord hath taken away my 
quence | reproach’ (Lk. i. 25; Gen. xxx. 24): but then Sarah’s words were a 
amuel, naming oracle which would not fit the occasion, while Rachel’s are 
ah and exactly suitable. When Gabriel comes to speak to Mary of Elisabeth’s 
_ Luke pregnancy, it is God’s words to Abraham which spring to his lips: 
) carry | ‘Shall any word from God be impossible?’ (Gen. xviii. 14; Lk. i. 37). 
is but | The Abrahamic echoes in the story end here as Zacharias ceases to 
t being | claim the limelight, but the fundamental place that Abraham occupies 
of the inthe Lucan Genesis comes out in the express reference to him by name 
vard to inthe Magnificat and Benedictus (Lk. i. 55, 73), and in the quotation of 
nd this hiswords to open the Nunc Dimittis: Aéozora .. . dmoAvopar (Gen. xv. 2; 
se, the | Lk. ii. 29). The poetic passages stand by themselves in Lk. i-ii. But the 
en two | number of echoes from Abraham quoted above, and the concentration 
raham, of them exclusively on the persons of Zacharias and Elisabeth, drive us 
yphets; | to the conclusion that St. Luke has intentionally set the former out as 
at the | the Abraham of the New Covenant, from whom the story of redemption 
ontrast Stems. 
But what shall the new Abraham be called? John is he of whom it is 
written: ‘Behold I send my messenger before thy face’ (Lk. vii. 27; Mal. 
tion, iii. 1); John is the messenger, the Mal’akh, who closes the Old Testa- 
ment. When Gabriel comes with his first annunciation, he ends by 
adapting the Parthian shot of Malachi, and so of the whole Old Covenant, 
cision | tefer to John: ‘I will send you Elijah ... who. will set the heart of the 
father to the son’ (Mal. iv. 5-6; Lk. i. 17). John is the new Elijah, with 
ion. Elijah’s spirit and power, even if later in the gospel Jesus shows himself 
yunc to be invested to an even higher degree with the Elianic mantle.' He 
shows his function of Mal’akh by his preaching of the fire which will 
devour the chaff (Lk. iii. 17; Mal. iii. 2, iv. 1). He is in St. Luke’s view 
the last prophet of the old order (Lk. vii. 26-28, xvi. 16), and is 
imarily fittingly made the fulfilled Malachi.* The last verse of the Old Testament 
is the keynote of his life. 
h, then Malachi’s predecessor in the Bible is Zechariah, and Zacharias 
.anda | «cordingly suggests itself as the name of John’s father. The book of 
sented, | Zechariah begins: ‘In the eighth month in the second year of Darius the 
nd her | Word of the Lord befel Zacharias the son of Barachias . . .’; and 
charias | St. Luke changes the Marcan and Matthaean introductions to John’s 
i, 13; | Preaching to this pattern: ‘In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
yn, and 


elieves * Cp. C. F. Evans’s essay, ad fin., in Essays in memory of R. H. Lightfoot. 

- doubt * A celebrated text from Malachi: ‘In every place incense is offered unto my 
name and a pure offering’ (Mal. i. 11) may well account for Zacharias’ offering 
en, XV. of incense when he receives the vision, the only notable detail in the paragraph 
ords at | Without a clear suggestion from the Old Testament. 
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Caesar . . . the Word of God befel John the son of Zacharias in th) father th: 
wilderness’ (Lk. iii. 1-2). A new Zacharias and his Malachic succesgg,) ™4‘tY'-P 
echo the end of the Old Covenant: the Law and the Prophets were ti]/ ™ only 
John. When Zacharias comes to his hymn, the Benedictus, this ident... the old o 
fication is stressed. “Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare under th 
his ways’ is a recollection of the celebrated ‘Behold, I will send my : prophecy 
messenger, and he will prepare the way before me’ (Mal. iii. 1); and | allusion 
Zacharias then goes on to speak of Jesus as the avaroA7 (Lk. i. 78) as the) SFVINE ¥ 
old Zechariah had done (Zech. iii. 9, iv. 12). AvaroAy, the Branch, is only’ “USS bx 
used four times in the LXX in a Messianic sense, twice by Zechariah| But if 
and twice by Jeremiah, and the fact that Zechariah in each case applies mentions 
the term to a former Jesus, ben-Josedech, gives us a virtual certainty’ "4° th 
that St. Luke is stressing the continuity between the old prophecy an{ | ‘adition 
the new.' Christ of 

The name Zacharias itself, however, rings another echo from theOk| © be of 
Testament, for Zechariah ben-Jehoiada was the last of the martys the hege 
under the Old Covenant. His death is recorded in 2 Chron. xxiv. 21 ff, Abijah. ! 
and was familiar to the Church. St. Matthew (xxiii. 35) records Jesusas| . Chi 
saying ‘that upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the | Abijah is 
earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias the | should h 
son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar’, that of / 
The last clause makes it clear that the Zechariah of 2 Chron. xxiv isin fact 23)? Ast 
intended; and although the piety of scholars to St. Matthew has led in the d 
them to attribute the unhappy words viod Bapayiov to a gloss in favourof | her ovyy 
one Zechariah the son of Baris, murdered in the Temple in a.p. 67, the | of the so 


virtual unanimity of the manuscripts forces us to think that the muddle unborn 

comes from the evangelist himself. St. Luke at all events drops the mightier 

words and reads, ‘that the blood of the prophets, which was shed from | = of 
m 


the foundation of the world may be required of this generation; from | 
the blood of Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, who perished between the | Proceed 
altar and the temple’ (Lk. xi. 50-51). The blood of all the Old Testamen | “mune 


martyrs will be required of this generation, and those martyrs are pre | 0" of t 
phets in St. Luke’s eyes. It is recorded of Zechariah that the Spirit of | for both 
the Lord came upon him (2 Chron. xxiv. 20), which led him to prophesy should t 
to the people. Now it is clear that John is also of the line of martyr yi 

ere is 


prophets, and martyrdom is a theme very near to St. Luke’s heart, as the | 


Acts of the Apostles shows. Noname could be more suitable for John’s | speakin, 
evening 
; 


' Avarody is mistranslated ‘dayspring’ in our versions, but the context makes | prince ( 
it clear that the error is not Coverdale’s but St. Luke’s (‘. . . to give light tothoe | weeks . 
in darkness . . .”). The primary use of dvaté\Aw of the rising sun would make this be dest 
natural when neither Jeremiah nor Zechariah contains a hint that the word | 
means a branch. For 
621.1 
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ST. LUKE’S GENESIS 17 
father than his whom the Lord had named as the last of the Old Testament 
martyr-prophets. John’s father marks him out as the final culmination 
not only of canonical prophecy, but also of prophet-martyrdom under 
the old order; with Jesus begins not only the greater prophecy by word 
under the new order, continued in his apostles, but also the greater 
prophecy by suffering, continued in his martyrs. St. Luke points the 
allusion by making Zechariah a priest (Lk. i. 5; 2 Chron. xxiv. 20), 
serving in the Temple (Lk. i. 8; 2 Chron. xxiv. 21), and the Spirit of God 
causes both of them to prophesy (Lk. i. 67; 2 Chron. xxiv. 20). 

But if John is made to come from a priestly family—a characteristic 
mentioned only by St. Luke—through the associations of his father’s 
name, the tribal connexion will clearly serve a wider purpose. Christian 
tradition had from the beginning hailed Jesus as the Son of David, the 
Christ of the tribe of Judah, and it would be seemly for his great herald 
to be of the tribe of Levi, which had for so long challenged Judah for 
the hegemony. Zacharias is a priest, and he comes from the course of 
Abijah. Now Abijah’s is the eighth of the twenty-four courses detailed 
in 1 Chron. xxiv. 10, and the ninth of these is the course of Jesus: 
Abijah is thus the correct Levitical forerunner to Jesus. John’s mother 
should have a Levitical name too, and what name more appropriate than 
that of Aaron’s wife, Elisheba in Hebrew, Elisabeth in Greek (Exod. vi. 
23)? As the old Elisabeth was a lesser figure than her sister-in-law Miriam 
in the days of the Exodus, so the new Miriam, Mary, excels Elisabeth 
her ovyyevis (Lk. i. 36). When the two meet at the Visitation, the greatest 
of the sons of Levi greets the greatest of the sons of Judah, both as yet 
unborn (Lk. i. 41); from the womb he proclaims: ‘There cometh one 
mightier than I.’ So the Levitical theme again points and subserves the 
moral of the chapters, the greatness of John and the excellence of Jesus.' 

So much for John’s parents themselves; and the evangelist may 
proceed to the Abraham-type annunciation of the birth of their son. The 
annunciation of John’s birth is soon to be paralleled with the Annuncia- 
tion of the birth of Christ, and the same angel would fittingly do service 
for both. Two so great occasions would seem to require that the angel 
should be identified, and it would be best if the Old Testament contained 
an angel with a name who prophesied the coming of Christ. Happily 
there is such a one, for we read in Dan. ix. 20 ff.: “Yea, whiles I was 
speaking in prayer, the man Gabriel touched me about the time of the 
evening oblation. . . . Thou art a man much beloved . . . until Christ the 
prince (€ws Xpucrod 7youpévov) there shall be seven weeks and sixty-two 
weeks ... and after the sixty-two weeks the anointed one (ypicua) shall 
be destroyed, and there is no judgement in him: and he shall destroy the 


* For much of this paragraph the authors are indebted to C. P. M. Jones. 
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city and the sanctuary with the prince that is coming’ (Dan. ix. 21-26! 
Theodotion). With our Hebrew text and our scholarship we know thy 
this is one of Daniel’s post eventum prophecies, or rather two of them,’ 
fulfilled already in Jeshua and in Onias III. It is, however, sufficienth 
garbled by Theodotion to make it clear that by the early days of our en| 
it had joined the ranks of prophecies of the coming Messiah; and m| 
matter with what version of it St. Luke was familiar,' its details would | 
be bound to appeal to him as aChristian. Gabriel, then, shall be thename | 
of the angel of the two Lucan annunciations. Now in Daniel Gabrid 
delivers his message and goes his way; but he is succeeded immediately 
by an unnamed angel who provides the form for Gabriel’s interview 
with Zacharias. Daniel alone sees the vision; the men that are with him | 
see not the vision (Dan. x. 7):* Zacharias sees Gabriel alone while the 
people wait outside (Lk. i. 10). Daniel trembles, and the angel says: 
‘Fear not, Daniel’; fear falls on Zacharias, and the angel says to 
him: ‘Fear not, Zacharias’ (Dan. x. 11-12; Lk. i. 12-13). The prophecy 
follows, and both men are then struck dumb (Dan. x. 15; Lk. i. 20). 
One further Old Testament type for John is suggested by the progress | 
of the story. Abraham is not alone in the Old Testament in being warned 
by an angel of the birth of a child of promise to his hitherto barren wife, 
A very similar story is told of the birth of Samson being announced to 
Manoah. Now Samson provides a very suitable parallel to John, because 
he is the twelfth and last of the judges ;} the fulness of Israel is come, and 
the Messiah follows. Perhaps also St. Luke liked the text: ‘He shall 
' When many of the points in this essay depend upon verbal coincidence with 
the LXX, the reader may well require evidence that the LXX was the form of 
the Old Testament with which St. Luke was familiar. His Gentile provenance 
makes it highly probable in general, and he often follows the LXX against the 
Hebrew, as in his use of dvatoAy (p. 16, n. 1), or in the Genealogy, where his 


younger Cainam occurs in the LXX of Gen. x. 24 only. On the other hand several 
points in the early chapters suggest that he had either a smattering of Hebrew 












ora version closer to the M.T. than our LXX. He knows the last of the Old Testu- | 
ment martyrs as Zacharias, although the LXX calls him Azarias; he inclines to the | 


Hebrew shekhar rather than the LXX pé@voya when quoting Jg. xiii. 4; he seems 
to have known that Malachi meant a messenger; he calls Anna’s father Phanuel, 
where our LXX has ElSos Qeod. In the case of the Book of Daniel it has appeared 
preferable to follow Theodotion’s version rather than the LXX, a translation 
similar to the former seeming to be better known to the earlier church. 

* St. Luke records a similar detail in St. Paul’s conversion (Acts xxii. 9). 

3 Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Deborah, Gideon, Tola, Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, 
Elon, Abdon, Samson. St. Luke makes similar use of Anna as the daughter of 
Asher, the twelfth Patriarch, and John = Malachi, the twelfth Prophet. No doubt 
the Rabbinic scheme of history ran: Three Great Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Twelve Minor; [Three Great Saviours, Moses, Aaron, Joshua] and 
Twelve Judges; Three Great Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Twelve 
Minor; [Three Great Kings, Saul, David, Solomon, and—far too many, 
shortened by St. Matthew to Twelve]. 
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+ 21-24, begin to save Israel’ (Jg. xiii. 5), or reckoned him as the predecessor of 
— tha Samuel, soon to be the type of Jesus in his gospel. At all events Gabriel 





: them, quotes the angel’s words to Manoah, applying them to John; he shall 
ficienth not drink wine or strong drink (un mins olvov Kat pebvopa, Heb. shekhar, 
Curren Jg. xiii. 4; olvov Kai cixepa od px wip, Lk. i. 15).' The Judges chapter 
an M™) ends with Samson’s growth: ‘And the lad grew . . . and the Spirit of the 
5 would F Lord began to go forth with him’; the Lucan one with John’s: ‘And 
ename! the lad increased and waxed strong in the Spirit’ (Jg. xiii. 24-25; Lk. 
a i, 80). John then follows the model of the great prophets from Moses 
>diately 


and Elijah on in preparing for his message in the deserts. 
terview Abraham and Levi from the Law; Zechariah and Malachi, Zechariah 


th him ben-Jehoiada, Daniel’s angels and Samson from the prophets; these 
“ the} have provided the stock of inspiration from which the story of Jesus’ 
I says: 


predecessor grows. We turn now with St. Luke to Jesus himself. 

mdied The annunciation of John’s birth is followed and exactly paralleled by 
ophecy | the Annunciation of the Birth of Christ, announcement for announce- 
1, 20), | ment, and hesitation for hesitation, and it is this first annunciation 
ogress | rather than Dan. ix—x on which it is based which furnishes the form of 


warned the interview.* Gabriel’s greeting itself may be an echo of Dan. ix. 23: 
nwile. | “Thou art a man much beloved’ (avnp émOvuudv); for this St. Luke 
ced 0 | substitutes a more Christian form of greeting, xaipe keyapitwyevn (for 
ecaust | Mary is favoured with grace), while retaining the compliment as a double 
e, and | entendre. To this he adds an angelic salutation from Judges, Gideon’s 
> shall | angel this time, not Manoah’s: ‘The Lord is with thee (thou mighty 
no man of ‘/lour)’ (Jg. vi. 12; Lk. i. 28). But for the content of the Annunci- 


enane | #0n we must turn to the prophet par excellence of the Incarnation, 
nst the ‘Isaiah, and to the first Anointed One whose son Christ is to be, David. 


ere his | These two dominate the story of the Nativity to an extent not always 
several 


lebrew ' If St. Matthew’s mysterious prophecy: ‘He shall be called a Nazoraean’ 
yee | (Mt. ii. 23) refers to Jg. xiii. 5, as some have thought, or if St. Luke so understood 
s to the 


it, the Samson—Samuel theme may have been suggested to St. Luke by this 
‘Seems | verse in St. Matthew. 


vanuel, ? Lk. i. 11. Zacharias’ Vision. i. 28. Mary’s Vision. 
peared 12. Zacharias is afraid. 29. Mary is troubled. 
slation 13. ‘Fear not, Zacharias. . .’ 30. ‘Fear not, Mary...’ 
John’s birth promised. Jesus’ birth promised. 
9). 14-17. John’s future. 32-33- Jesus’ future. 
Ibzan, 18. Zacharias’ doubt. 34. Mary’s hesitation. 
ater of 19-20. Gabriel’s rebuke. 35-37. Gabriel’s reassurance. 
doubt 21-22. Zacharias’ dumbness. 38. Mary’s submission. 
Isaac, The contrast is enforced by the references to the Calendar. Elisabeth hides 
a] and herself for five months, and then in the sixth month Jesus is conceived (i. 24, 26); 
— Mary remains three months with her and then John is born. Thus the concep- 
many, 


- and births of the two children are emphasized as being at opposite ends of 
the year. 


















observed. Mary is a virgin we are told: ‘Fear not, Mary’, says Gabriel, ‘.,, | 
and behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bear a son, and | 
thou shalt call his name Jesus’ (Lk. i. 31). Isaiah had writien: ‘Behold 
a virgin shall conceive in her womb, and shall bear a son, and shall cal 
his name Emmanuel’ (Isa. vii. 14). Jesus’ greatness, his kingdom, the 
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throne of David, his reign for ever, are all drawn from Isa. ix. 6~7. Only | 
the phrases concerning the Son of the Most High and the overshadowing | 
power of the Spirit are missing. The latter is a natural metaphor from | 


the Shekinah which overshadowed the Tabernacle in Exod. xl. 29;' the 
former may be drawn from Ps. ii, but the whole context fits the promise 
of God to David through Nathan in 2 Sam. vii too well to be by accident, 
All the relevant Isaianic language is there, and besides, ‘I shall be to him 
for a father, and he shall be to me for a son’ (v. 14). The chapter is the 
natural locus classicus for the promise to David of the eternity of his 
kingdom. Whatever else Jesus is to be, he will be the Son of David whose 
advent was foretold by Isaiah. 

Mary’s reply to Gabriel in v. 38 initiates another theme, which turns 
out to be a fruitful one, that of Hannah and her son Samuel. The Old 
Testament knows no more devout mother than Hannah, and she provides 
a fine model for the mother of the Lord. As she prayed to the Lord, she 
had described herself as his handmaid (So¥An) in 1 Sam. i. 11, and so 
inspired Mary’s, ‘Behold the handmaid (SovAn) of the Lord’ (Lk. i. 38). 


Hannah rejoiced over the birth of her son with a celebrated hymn which | 
is in some ways the model of the Magnificat, Mary’s paean over the | 
coming birth of Jesus.* The relevant portions of the two poems are set | 


out side by side in an appendix to Creed’s commentary on the gospel, 
and it has been sufficiently established that the opening cadences, and 
much of the sentiment and language (rdzewos, dvvdcrar, Opdvor, tpow, 
&c.) of the Magnificat are drawn from Hannah’s hymn. ‘He hath 
regarded the lowliness of his handmaiden’ comes word for word from 
Hannah’s prayer (1 Sam. i. 11); the word rameivwors awakes an echo 
from the Torah, as we shall shortly note. Which theme occurred to the 
evangelist first it is hard to be sure. 

With the Visitation the time has come to twist the David and Samuel 


' It is possible that the overshadowing of Mary by the Holy Spirit is intended | 


by St. Luke to recall the brooding of the Spirit of God upon the waters at the 
Creation, as has been suggested by Davies and Daube, but if so he has given 
small linguistic hint of his intention. Jesus’ description as the dvaroA7 in the 
Benedictus bringing light to the world might be held to support such an idea. 

2 The identification of Mary as the new Hannah makes an end of the textual 
doubt that the Magnificat might have been put into the mouth of Elisabeth (see 
J. M. Creed, ad loc.). It is satisfactory to be assured that Christian tradition is, 
as so often, dependable. 
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threads on to the Genesis ones, and with the approaching birth of the 
children Abraham is left behind. The twins leapt (é€oxiprwyv) in Rebecca’s 
womb before the birth of Israel; John leaps (écxiprnoev) in Elisa- 
beth’s womb before the birth of the new Israel (Gen. xxv. 22; Lk. i. 41.). 
David went to one of the cities of Judah to be hailed king (eis piav rev 
nodéwv *Iovda, 2 Sam. ii. 1); to a city of Judah (eis woAw *Jovda, Lk. i. 39) 
comes the unborn Son of David to receive his homage. Elisabeth hails 
Mary for good measure with Deborah’s salute to Jael (edAoynfein év 
ywakiv "land, Jg. v. 24: edAoynpuévn ov ev yuvargiv, Lk. i. 42), but again 
with an appropriate Christian twist, ‘and blessed be the fruit of thy 
womb’. The opening verse of the Magnificat proclaims, as we have 
seen, the Song of the new Hannah; the next lines go back to the mother 
of the sons of the old Israel. At the birth of Reuben, the eldest of 
Israel’s sons, Leah said: “The Lord saw my humiliation’—razeivwais, 
lowliness, being the meaning of Reuben’s name (Gen. xxix. 32; Lk. i. 
48). At the birth of Asher, the most junior of Israel’s sons, Leah said: 
‘Women shall call me blessed’—axdpuos, blessed, being the meaning of 
Asher’s name (yaxapiodai pe ai yuvaixes, Gen. xxx. 13; paxapioiai pe 
mioat ai yeveai, Lk. i. 48). Mary takes upon herself the alpha and 
omega of the oracles of Israel’s wife with the coming birth of the 
greatest of Israel’s sons. The last verse of the Song contains an explicit 
reference to Israel and to Abraham, so that the poem begins and ends 
as the fulfilment of Genesis—‘He hath holpen Israel . . . Abraham and 
his seed for ever’. The prophetic allusions in the Magnificat are to 
Hannah’s Song for reasons noted above, or to the psalms because they 
are the Psalms of David, and David’s words are best for greeting 
David’s Son. The last words of David’s own Song at the end of his life 
will be the most fitting with which to close the poem: *. . . making mercy 
for David his Christ, and to his seed for ever’ (2 Sam. xxii. 51; Lk. i. 55). 
St. Luke may also have in mind, and for a similar reason, the last 
verse of the book of Micah, the prophet of Christ’s birth at Bethlehem, 
‘...mercy to Abraham, as he swore to our fathers’ (Mic. vii. 20). 

The story of the circumcision and naming of the Baptist which follow 
call for no remark. They are the natural conclusion to the story which 
began with Gabriel and Zacharias’ dumbness, and arise out of it 
inevitably. Zacharias’ prophecy is interesting as forming a pair to the 
Magnificat. It is an unashamed Christian hymn, and St. Luke spares 
only two verses (76-77) to refer to the Baptist. It begins by mentioning 
Israel, and later Abraham, once more; so ended the first canticle. This 
time David is referred to also, and the opening line is especially Davidic, 
having been spoken by David on his death-bed with reference to his 
successor (1 Kings i. 48), as well as in several psalms—‘Blessed be the 
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Lord God of Israel’. So close is the link between the two canticles tha : 
three times quotations begun in the one are finished in the other. Psalm | 
cxi. g reads: ‘Redemption he sent to his people: he commanded his 
covenant for ever; holy and fearful is his name.’ Zacharias says: ‘He 
wrought redemption for his people’; ‘and holy is his name’, says Mary, | 
Psalm cvii. 9-10 runs: “The hungry (sc. soul) he filled with good things, : 
Those sitting in darkness and the shadow of death. . . .’ Mary says: ‘The | 
hungry he filled with good things’; Zacharias: “To give light to thos | 
sitting in darkness and the shadow of death.’ Micah ends his book: ‘He 
shall give mercy to Abraham, as thou swaredst to our fathers, according 
to the former days’ (Mic. vii. 20). Mary says: “To remember mercy, as 
he spoke to our fathers, to Abraham . . .’; Zacharias replies: “To work | 
mercy with our fathers . . . the oath which he sware to Abraham’ (Lk. i, 
54-55, 72-73). St. Luke adapts the older covenant to his purpose. Jesus 
fulfils all these prophecies, but in a more spiritual way, and God is made 
to swear to Abraham things that the writer of Genesis never dreamed of, 
but which are spiritualized interpretations of the ancient promise. These 
half-verses are of especial interest as showing the unity of the two hymns, 
and the way in which the evangelist’s meditations upon his most treasured 
passages of scripture come out. The Benedictus is, like the Magnificat, 
a jungle of psalmodic allusions, but the only apparently significant ones 
are commented on here, and in the paragraph on Zechariah above. 
The Nativity took place about eighty years before St. Luke was 
writing and at eighty years’ distance dates tend to be blurred for the 
amateur historian. Tradition and prophecy dictate that the Nazarene 
Christ was born in Bethlehem (Mic. v. 2; Mt. ii. 6); the problem occurs 
how this came to pass, unless St. Luke was to be content with the 
Matthaean scheme, and he was not. One event familiar to him was the | 
great census of A.D. g (Acts v. 37), and Quirinius was in fact the governor 
of Syria about that time; and this provides him with an appropriate 
mise-en-scéne. Joseph goes up from Galilee (Isa. ix. 1), being of the 
lineage of David (a rod from the root of Jesse, Isa. xi. 1), and Mary, his 
virgin wife-to-be, is with child (Isa. vii. 14). No Old Testament formula 
is closer to the words used of Jesus’ birth than those used of Jacob’s, and 
no parallel more apt, émAjoPnoav ai jpépat Tod rexeiv adrjy, Lk. ii. 16, 
against éxAnpwOnoav ai ryepat Tob Texeiv adrjv, Gen. xxv. 24. Shepherds 
are the first to whom is announced the birth of the Son of David, the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, the very village where Israel came to the Tower 
of Flocks of old (Gen. xxxv. 16, LXX; Mic. iv. 8—perhaps both verses 
are significant).' God had prefaced his great promise to David by saying | 






! Micah does not obtrude himself in St. Luke’s pages, v. 2 and vii. 20 being 
the only certain references, 
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that he had spent the desert years in a tent and a kardAvya (2 Sam. vii. 6); 
but for his Son there is not even room in the xardAvya.' He goes without 
with the animals. Christ is rejected from the Tabernacle, and the Glory 
of the Lord shines elsewhere. The Shekinah whose overshadowing of 
the new Tabernacle in Mary’s womb had been foretold at the Annuncia- 
tion is now revealed to men at the Nativity. There the multitude of the 
heavenly host (first seen by Israel?, Gen. xxviii. 12) sing the Gloria, as 
the seraphs sang of old when Isaiah saw the Shekinah (Jn. xii. 41): ‘Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory’ 
(Isa. vi. 3). And in another place Isaiah says: ‘Peace upon peace to them 
that are far off and to them that are nigh’ (Isa. lvii. 19). The hour is 
come: the glory is given to God, and there is peace for the men of his 
good pleasure.’ 

Jesus is now to be circumcised and named as John was, and the 
occasion is marked with a third canticle. The old Levite prophesied at 
John’s naming. Levi and Simeon were brothers, and Simeon was kept 
for a slave till the coming of Israel’s son Benjamin in Genesis. The 
coming of the new Israel is the signal for the new Simeon’s release; but 
as Simeon made no suitable speech on his release (Gen. xliii. 23), St. 
Luke falls back on Abraham again (Nov azroAvers tov SodAdv cov, d€o70TAa, 
Lk. ii. 29; S€o7ora . . . aroAvopat atexvos, Gen. xv. 2). On the stock of 
the law grow the shoots of the prophets; the voice is the voice of 
Simeon, but the words are for the rest the words of Isaiah. He has been 
waiting for Israel’s comforting (zapaxAjjors, Isa. xl. 1; Lk. ii. 25). ‘Mine 
eyes have seen . . .’ indeed the King, the Lord of Hosts, in his Temple 
(Isa. vi. 5; Lk. ii. 30). The Lord has revealed his holy arm before all 
nations, and all the ends of the earth have seen the salvation from 
God (Isa. lii. 10; Lk. ii. 31); to turn the Diaspora of Israel . . . for 
a light to the Gentiles (Isa. xlix. 6; Lk. ii. 32). He is the Stone of 
Stumbling (Isa. viii. 14), and lies for the fall of many in Israel—and 
for the resurrection of many (Lk. ii. 34). The Nunc Dimittis is a medita- 
tion on Isaiah, set once more on the basis of Genesis, between the two 
pillars of Abraham and Israel.* 


* Tlavdoxeiov is the normal word for an inn, as with the Good Samaritan. 
Kerédvya is not a common word, but is most often used in the LXX for a 
temporary habitation or shack. Jesus comes to eat the Last Supper in a xardAvya 
in both Mark and Luke, so our ears may be too acute at this point. 

* Isa. xi is full of animals: ‘the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
together; and a little child shall lead them . . .’ Might this association have 
brought St. Luke to the idea of a manger? Leopards and lions would be too much 
of a good thing. 


? Simeon’s mysterious prophecy, ‘and a sword shall pierce your own soul’, has 
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Simeon is succeeded by Anna, who completes the scene of the naming 
and blessing of the Lord. She is the last to hail the new Israel, and she | 
comes from the tribe of Asher, last of Israel’s sons.' Eleven of her twelve 
weeks of years have been spent in virginity or widowhood ; one week of | 
years of marriage, presumably symbolic of the first kingdom, is behind | 
her. With the twelve weeks, as with the twelve judges, and the twelve 
tribes, and the twelve prophets, Israel is complete, and the Messiah | 
is at hand. Her faithful widowhood, praying day and night for the | 
redemption of Israel, is to ke compared later with the church, which 
should be crying day and night for the vindication of God’s elect at 
the second coming (Lk. xviii. 8). We are at the end of the old dispensa- 
tion. Anna is the daughter of Phanuel, another form of Penuel; and | 
Penuel was the water-sprite who blessed Israel and gave him his name in 
Gen. xxxii. She has seen God face to face and her life is preserved 
(Gen. xxxii. 30).? 

Anna’s name, and her prayers and fasting, recall us inevitably to the 
Hannah of 1 Sam. i. 7, 8, 12. The type of Hannah is split in two by the 
evangelist: one, Anna, the pious suppliant in the Temple, fasting and 
praying for the coming of the greater Samuel; the other, Mary, the holy 
mother, as we have seen. Anna prepares us for a second catena of 
Hannah-Samuel fulfilments in the last episode of St. Luke’s Genesis. 
The Old Testament knows no finer example of the devotion of mother 





and son. Mary comes therefore to present Jesus at the Temple, as | 


Hannah presented Samuel at the temple at Shiloh (1 Sam. i. 25); a 
Hannah and Elkanah returned to the provinces after the presentation 
of their son, so St. Luke comments on the return of Mary and Joseph 
to Nazareth (1 Sam. ii. 11; Lk. ii. 39). The progress of both boys is 
remarked both in infancy and adolescence. The lad Samuel progressed 
and was well with the Lord and with men as a child (1 Sam. ii. 26); later 
he grew and the Lord was with him (1 Sam. iii. 19). Jesus increased and 
waxed strong (cp. John) as a lad, and the grace of God was upon him; 


later he advanced in wisdom and stature and in favour with God and | 


men (Lk. ii. 52). Between these two progresses both boys have an 


verbal links with Ps. xxxvii. 15, ‘may their sword enter their own heart’; but this 
seems only to deepen the mystery. 

' Sometimes Benjamin is counted last in the Bible, as he is chronologically, 
and sometimes Asher, the youngest of the handmaids’ sons, as for example in 
the Mosaic Blessing, Deut. xxxiii. 24. Perhaps St. Luke noticed the tribe’s motto 
there, so happy for Anna, ‘As thy days, so shall thy strength be’; and the 
multitude of blessings on the Tribes—no doubt for the Age to Come. 

2 For much of the matter relating to Anna, and to Samson, beside many other 
constructive suggestions in this essay, the authors are indebted to Dr. A. M. 
Farrer. 
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experience in the Temple; and Jesus’ visit is introduced with words 
first used of Samuel’s parents, that they came up year by year to the 
feast (1 Sam. i. 3; Lk. ii. 41). The story is itself a type rather than an 
antitype, for Jesus’ first Passover contains echoes of his last: the 
Questions in the Temple, the triumph after three days, the fruitless 
search, the perplexity answered by a surprised question, since these 
things must have happened so, the journey out from Jerusalem. The 
evangelist bids farewell to his Book of the Beginning, and sets his eyes 
on the future." 

To St. Luke the gospel was primarily an account of the things which 
have been brought to fulfilment among us (Lk. i. 1). Jesus had fulfilled 
the Law and the Prophets, beginning from Moses—i.e. Genesis (Lk. 
xxiv. 27). The Holy Ghost had inspired these writers; how much more 
then was it to be expected that the -loly Ghost should have inspired 
prophecy at his descent with the beginning of the New Covenant at the 
Annunciation. The old Genesis contains much prophecy of the greatness 
of Israel by God and his angels to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
it will be fitting if the new Genesis is also to a great degree a book of 
prophecy, which Jesus will fulfil for the rest of the gospel. Lk. i. 5-25 is 
Gabriel’s prophecy to Zacharias; i. 26-38 his prophecy to Mary. Elisa- 
beth is filled with Holy Spirit to prophesy at the Visitation (i. 39-45); 
Zacharias at John’s Circumcision (i. 67~79). Mary prophesies herself in 
the Magnificat, her tenses being for the most part prophetic aorists. The 
angel prophesies to the shepherds; Simeon comes in the spirit into the 
Temple to prophesy (ii. 27); Anna is herself a prophetess (ii. 36). Lk. ii. 
41-50 is Jesus’ own foreshadowing of his future, and in ii. 51 Mary keeps 
all these infancy prophecies in her heart. The prophetic chain is in fact 
continued into iii when the Word of God comes to John and leads him 
to prophesy, and is only closed with the Baptism, when a confirmatory 
voice is heard from heaven. Fulfilments of Old Testament prophecy 
stand side by side with new outpourings of Holy Spirit to complete the 
pattern of the new Genesis. 

The internal evidence for such an interpretation of Lk. i-ii seems 
thus to be overwhelming. It may fairly be asked, however, what external 
evidence there is to support it, and the absence of confirmatory evidence 
from the Fathers is often urged against typological interpretations of all 
parts of the New Testament. It is clear that St. Ignatius thought of the 
Matthaean Nativity as history on a par with the Crucifixion, and St. 
Justin appeals to the details of both Matthaean and Lucan Nativities as 


* Samuel is again referred to indirectly as foreshadowing Jesus in the Genea- 
logy, where Jesus’ grandfather is said to have been called Eli, his predecessor’s 
predecessor. 
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facts whose fulfilment of prophecy is the proof of the truth of Christianity 
in a way which would never be possible if he did not believe thoy 
details to have been historically true. Thus the earliest of the Father 
already accept a historical interpretation, St. Ignatius within forty yean | 
of the writing of the gospels. We are fortunate, however, in the phrasing | 
used by these two Fathers which gives us the proof we require of to | 
the early church followed the mind of the two evangelists. St. Ignati 
writes as follows: i 

































The ruler of this age did not observe the virginity of Mary, and her 
childbirth, and likewise the death of the Lord; three mysteries of a cry | 
which were wrought in the silence of God. How, then, were they made | 
plain to the ages (ai@ow)? A star shone in heaven above all the stars, | 
and its light was indescribable, and its novelty gave amazement: and all 
the other stars together with the sun and moon made a chorus for the 
Star, and it excelled in its light above them all. . . . (Eph. 19). 


It would be possible to suppose that the latter half of this passage was 
merely poetic hyperbole if we had not already such strong evidence that 
St. Matthew had Joseph’s star in mind when writing his second chapter, 
But in face of the internal evidence the connexion of thought is clear, 
All the other stars with the sun and the moon make a chorus for the 
Star of Bethlehem because this is what the sun and the moon and the 
eleven stars did in Gen. xxxvii. The evangelist and the first-century | 
Church set the appropriate Old Testament lessons alongside the Gospel, 
in this case Gen. xxxvii by Mt. ii, and the preacher then expounded the 
one in the light of the other. It is this exposition which St. Ignatius 
gives us, either his own or his teachers’, in the above passage. St. 
Matthew has carried over some of the Genesis details to ‘fulfilment 
in his own Genesis, and his expositors have carried over some more. 
When we turn to St. Justin, writing forty years later, we find traces | 
of the same forces at work. Two points come from the discussion of the | 
Nativity with Trypho in Dial. 78. On the whole St. Justin follows the 
gospel accounts very closely, but he surprisingly commits himself toa 
non-Matthaean statement that the Magi hailed from Arabia, and 
attaches some weight to it. Now the natural home for Magi in ancient 
times is clearly Chaldaea; why, then, should St. Justin domicile themin 
Arabia? We have seen above that St. Matthew has in mind Isa. Ix and 
Ps. Ixxii when he describes the gifts which the Magi present to Christ. 
Isa. lx. 6 reads: ‘All from Saba shall come bearing gold, and shall bring 
frankincense . . .’, and Ps. Ixxii: “The kings of the Arabians and Saba 
shall bring gifts. . . . To him shall be given of the gold of Arabia’ 









Isa. lx was no doubt then as now the prophetic lesson for the Matthaean | 
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Nativity, and Ps. lxxii the set psalm.’ As Mt. ii has been preached upon 
in the light of these prophecies, so one of their details has been carried 
over into the minds of Christians as being part of the fulfilment also. On 
the Lucan Nativity story we have in the same paragraph an extension 
of the same tendency. Christ is described as having been born in a cave, 
and this is claimed as a fulfilment of Isa. xxxiii. 16: ‘He shall dwell in a 
high cave of strong rock’. It may be, of course, that St. Luke had in 
mind that Christ’s manger was in a cave; but he does not say so, and we 
have here an extension of the pious imagination which has woven Lk. 
i-ii into so fine a tapestry, combined with a closer search of Isaiah, the 
prophet of the Nativity. ‘The Matthaean expositors have embroidered St. 
Matthew from his own texts; the Lucan expositors have embroidered 
St. Luke by his own methods, and from elsewhere in his favourite 
prophet. Both methods provide us with a clue to the use of the gospels 
in the early church, though the early preacher’s use of St. Matthew is 
the more illuminating. 

Is it possible that at least part of Lk. i-ii is based on an independent 
historical tradition, and what does St. Luke suppose himself to be 
doing? No doubt the reader has for some time been asking himself these 
questions. It would seem curious to us that an evangelist should preface 
his work by quoting as his authorities original eyewitnesses and servants 
of the word, and should then go on immediately to two chapters of pious 
fiction. Moreover, the existence of numerous typological coincidences 
with the Old Testament can never be a final argument against the actual 
occurrence of events in history, which might afterwards recall prophecies 
in the Old Testament. Where there are many coincidences it might be 
thought that one or two points in the story are historical, and the 
realization that these in some sense fulfilled the ancient prophecies 
might attract to the story a number of other fulfilments of a non- 
historical nature. Later preachers have added an Arabian home to the 
present-bearing Magi of St. Matthew; St. Luke might similarly have 
elaborated the story of John’s father, if he knew him to be a priest, in 
fact, by giving him an imaginary but suitable name, Zacharias, and a wife 
Elisabeth, whose son bows unborn to the Christ from Judah. Those who 
value highly God’s guidance of the Church will naturally claim that the 
Virgin Birth, which occupies a central place in the structure of the story, 
is of this nature, being part of the factual cake to which so much of the 
rest is typological icing. It can never be possible to disprove some such 
independent historical tradition. But out of the catalogue of ‘fulfilments’ 


. No doubt these texts are also responsible for the assimilation of the Magi 
with the Kings in our carols; as Hannah, Mary’s spiritual mother, has given her 
name to St. Anne. 
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noted above, it can never be possible equally to say for sure which ih them th 
history and which is imagination, and so great a proportion of th! Matthe' 
details of these chapters is of this nature that it would be incredible thy from th 
they should all be historical. And this cuts the ground from under th the thre 
feet of a historical interpretation based on Lk. i. 2, for if it can k! prophet 
shown, as it surely has been, that a high proportion of the events of — 
Lk. i-ii is of theological origin, it is useless to claim eyewitness authority ' was hag 
for the rest. The dm’ dpyis adrémra: must refer to another part of th | that the 
gospel. On John’s side a satisfying explanation on typological grounds — 
has been given of: Zacharias’ name, his vocation, his course, his wife's might | 
name, his character, his childlessness, his age ; John’s annunciation, his | to Enos 
angel’s name, his father’s fear, the reassurance, the words of the they ha 
prophecy of his birth, his Nazarite calling, his vocation, his father's | ruben 
doubt and dumbness, his mother’s oracle; the place and time of his pee : 
visitation, his leaping in the womb, his father’s and mother’s prophesy- ye “w | 
ing (in great part), his progress and abode. The only parts of the story ~_ ry 
not covered by coincidence with the Old Testament are the detail of peg 
the incense-burning (possibly), and the scene in the Temple at his = a 
naming, and we have to allow the evangelist some scope for his imagin- prop . 
tion, or the story could never move. On Jesus’ side sufficient account om 
has been given of: his family, his mother’s virginity, his Annunciation, | 2 _ 
his angel’s name and greeting, and the words of his prophecy, his - 
mother’s reply, her Song (in great part); the place and time of his birth, ; iene 
the angel’s song, the shepherds, the appearance of the Glory; Simeon's | mre 
name, and character, and prophecy (in great part); Anna’s name, and | 
father, and tribe, and age, and length of marriage, and piety and fasting; Ss 
Jesus’ progress, and his parents’ attendance at the feast, and his boyhood | 
adventure in the Temple. The only details not certainly accounted for | eae 
with him are some points at the Nativity itself, such as the swaddling- | ee Jo 
clothes,' and perhaps the manger, and one or two sentences in Simeon's | nt 
prophecy and the Temple story—again a small amount to credit to the Abrah 
evangelist’s imagination with which to help the plot along. John 
It will be seen, then, that what St. Matthew and St. Luke have in fact | bite f 


done is each to write a pious meditation upon the birth of the Lord. All that S 
the scriptures must be fulfilled, and St. Mark had left the first book of 

= : ad ~- only t 

the Law almost untouched. With very little historical tradition to help ra 

' But the swaddling-clothes appear to have a typological significance of a centu: 


different kind, foreshadowing the grave-clothes from which Christ is to burst that J 
into everlasting life. Cp. ‘And she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped 





him in swaddling-clothes, and laid him in a manger’ (Lk. ii. 7) with ‘And that t 
(Joseph) taking him down, rolled him in muslin, and placed him in a hewn writte 
tomb. .. .’ (Lk. xxiii. 53). 2adpyava were the robes of David’s son Solomon detail 


according to Wisd. vii. 4, another possible Lucan reference. 


NT rer 
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them the later evangelists each wrote a fulfilment of Genesis: St. 
| Matthew beginning from Joseph, St. Luke from Abraham, St. John 











he from the Creation. Their methods are in each case the same: to follow 
nder the the thread from the Torah where it leads, weaving in threads from the 
t can bel prophets and writings as they suggest themselves, and filling in the 
vents of remaining gaps from their imaginations. What they themselves thought 
uthorin | was happening is another question. It is clear that St. Matthew thought 
ted the | that the Holy Spirit was inspiring him to tell the historical truth, for he 

mee: frequently says so. All this came to pass, it actually happened, that it 
wife's might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet. Christians wanted 
tion, hist °° know where Christ was born. They had no tradition perhaps; but 
| of th : they had the scriptures, which were the foretelling of Christ’s coming. 
father’s | All that the evangelist has to do is to find with the guidance of the Spirit 
of his the correct text; in the face of Mic. v. 2, Jesus must have been born in 
ophesy. Bethlehem. Following his Joseph strand similarly, he finds triumphant 
bean confirmation in the prophet Hosea. ‘He was there until the death of 
detail of Herod, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord through 
oath the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt did I call my son’ (Mt. ii. 15). The 
maging. prophecies which the Holy Ghost had inspired must be fulfilled, and the 
Pins divine 5e¢ has burnt deep into St. Matthew’s mind. He takes care never 
ciation § contradict St. Mark, because he respects his inspiration as from God 

. | also. 

<7 We can be much less sure what form of inspiration St. Luke supposed 
senate himself to be receiving, and indeed perhaps St. Luke was less sure 
oo himself. At the beginning he follows scripture very closely; his opening 


fasting: paragraph is a honeycomb of poetic ‘inevitabilities’. To one who believed 
oyhood that all scripture must be fulfilled, it would seem not just that Zacharias 
ited for 8 ¥354 suitable name for John’s father, but that it was the inevitable name 
daling. | for John’s father, and that the Spirit had inspired him, St. Luke, to 
meon'’s | Uncover an historical fact which would otherwise have remained un- 
seode | known. It was inevitable that Zacharias should have the accidents of 
| Abraham, that Gabriel should be the angel of the annunciations, that 
in fact John should be brought up a Nazarite. He who had ears to hear could 
ord. All | hear from God’s word what had happened. And we should like to think 
sahial that St. Luke held this same ‘naive’ theory of inspiration throughout, if 
only because it is more than highly probable that his readers thought 
he had written history for them, as has been thought for eighteen 
ice of | centuries since. But it cannot be said to be inevitable in the same way 
a that Mary should have spoken the psissima verba of the Magnificat, or 
h ‘And | that the Genealogy of the Lord should have fallen out just as he has 
ahewn | written it; and furthermore he frequently changes simple factual 

details from both the earlier evangelists later in the gospel, which he 
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would never do if he believed in the guidance of the Spirit for the 
evangelist as St. Matthew did. So it may be that he held a sophisticated 
theory of inspiration, and knew that he was writing symbolic truth, and 
nothing more, as St. John knew. In this case when he says: “There was 
in the days of Herod, king of Judaea, a certain priest named Zacharias 
of the course of Abijah . . .’, he is saying in the form of a myth: ‘John 
the Baptist was the last of the Old Testament prophets and martyrs’ 
We should then have to suppose that the gospel was written for a 
sophisticated Theophilus and for a few other instructed friends. But 
the method of composition is identical for the two theories. Perhaps 
St. Luke started believing what St. Matthew believed, and ended beliey- 
ing what St. John believed, and never noticed the transition. 

What this essay has shown is that it is no longer possible to think that 
the Lucan Nativity story is based on an independent tradition from a 
“Mary-source’ giving posterity a rich treasure of intimate family details, 
The treasure is of another (and, it may be thought, a richer) kind, 
Nor has a simple-minded ‘editor’ transcribed for us a myth of foreign 
or native origin. The symbols have been woven in the mind of the 
evangelist himself, if perhaps suggested to him in some cases by the 


imnpéra Tod Adyou to whom he acknowledges his debt. Whether there is | 


any history behind his poem beyond what is proven from elsewhere isa 





question over which we cannot dogmatize. It is enough that Jesus came | 


from Nazareth and was the son of Mary and Joseph; and founded a 
church with twelve disciples in conscious imitation of Israel. The Lucan 
Genesis is a devout and learned man’s meditation on the beginning of 
our redemption in the light of ancient prophecy, written either in an 
enlightened reverence for the reality behind the symbol, or a conviction 
that God must have, and had, fulfilled the scriptures. 


M. D. GouLprr 
M. L. SANDERSON 
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ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL IN ROME: 
THE PROBLEM OF THE MEMORIA 
APOSTOLORUM AD CATACUMBAS 


F the warm welcome that has been properly given to the magistral 

accounts of the Vatican excavations, both in the original Italian 

report of 1951' and in the subsequent, independent reviews of the 
story in German by Oscar Cullmann,? in French by Jéréme Carcopino® 
and by H. I. Marrou,* and now in English by Miss Jocelyn Toynbee 
and Mr. John Ward Perkins,’ is tempered with respectful moderation, 
that is perhaps a consequence of an intelligible regret that almost all 
the crucial historical questions remain to baffle and tantalize us as much 
as they ever did. The following observations are intended to invite 
attention to a tiny scrap of literary evidence which appears to be in some 
danger of being overlooked, and, perhaps more rashly, to cut across the 
current discussions with the suggestion that some of the questions put 
to the ancient evidence are unconsciously loaded. They are not intended 
to offer any lengthy survey of the course of the innumerable past con- 
tributions to the debate,® but rather to present the essence of the matter 
in terse and summary form. 

All but an exiguous and diminishing minority are likely to agree that 
the spade has disclosed the very ‘trophy’ of St. Peter on the Vatican 
hill to which the Roman presbyter Gaius made his famous reference at 
the beginning of the third century, and that this monument was erected 
not many years after A.D. 160. That the memorial existed there was 
already known from Gaius. It has now been found. While the excava- 
tions have vastly filled out and confirmed in detail the already existing 
picture, broadly speaking it remains true that for many of the funda- 
mental questions the historian is in much about the same general posi- 
tion as he was on the publication of the second edition of Lietzmann’s 


' B. M. Apollonj-Ghetti, A. Ferrua, E. Josi, E. Kirschbaum, Esplorazioni 
sotto la confessione di San Pietro in Vaticano eseguite negli anni 1940-9 (Vatican 
City, 1951). 

? Petrus: Fiinger—Apostel—Martyrer (Ziirich, 1952); English translation by 
F. V. Filson (London, 1953). 

3 Etudes d’histoire chrétienne (Paris, 1953). 

* Dict. d’arch. chr. xv. 2 (1953), 8.v. ‘Vaticanum’. 

’ The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations (London, 1956); cp. 
].M. C. Toynbee, “The Shrine of St. Peter and its setting’, in Journal of Roman 
Studies, xliii (1953), pp. 1-26; E. R. Smothers in Theol. Studies, xvii (1956), 
PP. 293-321. 

* For an excellent survey of French literature prior to the recent finds, cp. H. 
Leclereq in Dict. d’arch. chr. xiv. 1 (1939), s.v. ‘Pierre (Saint)’. 


Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VIII, Pt. x, April 1957] 
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Petrus und Paulus in Rom in 1927. If the matter is now going to be | _pefore 
taken farther, the evidence must come from either one or both of the the or: 
other two ancient apostolic shrines in Rome: that is, either by | for 29 
rigorous interpretation of the so-called ‘Memoria Apostolorum ad | calus « 
Catacumbas’ at the third milestone of the Via Appia beneath the church | Tusco 
of St. Sebastian, excavated in 1915 with spectacular results by de Waal | this cc 
and Styger and recently discussed at length by Francesco Tolotti,' or | the M 
from future excavation under the noble fourth-century church of St, able \ 
Paul on the Via Ostiensis, hitherto undug by the archaeologists. In any (whicl 
event, no account of the memorials of the martyred apost!es in Rome is previo 






































adequate if it fails to offer a satisfactory theory to account for the exis- | with | 
tence of the double shrine on the Via Appia and to explain its relation | celebr 
to the other two individual memorials on the Vatican and the Via | But 


Ostiensis. This remains the crux interpretum that it has now been for discov 
sixty years and more; and it is hard to suppress a feeling bordering all. A 
on disappointment at the extreme caution concerning its significance, pointi 


amounting to virtual agnosticism, expressed by Miss Toynbee and Mr. | _ belief. 
Ward Perkins. Its origin, they observe, ‘remains an unsolved problem’. | that i 
They are of course right to be candid. Nevertheless, the problem con- | Appi 


tains within itself the burning question at issue. Must we capitulate with | __ will s 
them to the hard fact that no current hypothesis, however ingenious, of rej 
actually derives any concrete support from the ancient evidence, literary 


or archaeological, and therefore cannot be more than an intelligent con- me. 
jecture? For so long as this problem remains unsolved, the entire prob- enti 
lem of the interpretation of the Vatican excavations is also unsolved. | record 
The issues are inextricably interrelated. It is perhaps significant that — 


the only hypotheses concerning the Via Appia which they discuss are Celeri 
those which are compatible with the view that the Vatican possesses del’A 


the authentic tomb of St. Peter. the si 
Gaius mentions only the two individual memorials, not the double | a 
memorial on the Via Appia.’ It is, however, certain that in his time | peru, 
under Zephyrinus the Memoria ad Catacumbas did not yet exist. The | — quarie 
archaeological evidence is decisive not only that the construction of the PP. 17 
‘7 f , > ‘lity arch. 
Memoria itself falls between 238 and 260 with a very strong probability rah 
in favour of the last years of this period, but that this particular partof ——Pytha 
the existing mausoleum on the site did not fall into Christian hands tions 
7 a sect 

' Memorie degli Apostoli in Catacumbas (Vatican City, 1953), resuming his | He tl 
earlier articles ‘Ricerche intorno alla Memoria Apostolorum’, in Rivista d thithe 
archeologia cristiana, xxii (1946), pp. 7-62; xxiii-xxiv (1947-8), pp. 14-116. [| these 
2 Op. cit., p. 181. ey of the 

3 Eusebius, H.E. ii. 25. 7: €y@ 5€ ra rpdmaa trav arooréAwy Exw Seika. €av yap 2 ( 
Bedjons dreAbeiv eri tov Bacixavev % éni ri d86v riv ’Qortiav, edprjces 7a Tpomaue 2), p. 
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before that period.' The simplest hypothesis is without doubt to link 
the origin of the Memoria with the baffling consular date in the entry 
for 29 June given by the Depositio Martyrum in the Calendar of Philo- 
calus of A.D. 354: ‘III Kal. Iul. Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostense 
Tusco et Basso consulibus’ (= 258). It is a reasonable probability that 
this consular date represents an event of significance in the history of 
the Memoria, whether its original establishment (much the most prob- 
able view) or its subsequent recognition by ecclesiastical authority 
(which would presuppose that the place had been made a few years 
previously under private enterprise, about the time of Pope Cornelius) 
with the consequential inclusion of the third shrine in the official 
celebration of the martyrdom of the two apostles on 29 June. 

But the meaning of the consular date is really less important than the 
discovery of the impulse which led to the establishment of the place at 
all. And here the ancient evidence is concrete and unambiguous in 
pointing to the existence in the latter part of the third century of strong 
belief, held at any rate in some quarters even if it is not safe to assume 
that it was universal, that this place at the third milestone of the Via 
Appia was the actual site of the remains of both apostles. No other view 
will satisfactorily explain the graffiti attesting the semi-pagan practice 
of refrigerium in honour of the dead apostles (e.g. ‘Petro et Paulo 


! 238 is the earliest possible date for the tomb, of the years preceding the 
Memoria, with its inscriptions in Greek lettering (‘Pupenio, Balbeino, Inno- 
centiorum; Gordiano, Innocentiorum; duobus Gordianis, Innocentiorum’) 
recording members of the imperial household who had taken as cognomina the 
names of their imperial masters Pupienus and Balbinus. 9 August 260 is the 
date of one of the graffiti in the triclia, recently deciphered by R. Marichal as 
Celeri[nus] V Idus Aug[ustas] Saccul[ari II] et Donat{o II cos] (Comptes rendus 
de I’ Acad. des Inscr. (1953), pp. 60-68). For criticism of the view of Tolotti that 
the site was a centre of Christian veneration from apostolic times, see A. M. 
Schneider, ‘Die Memoria Apostolorum an der Via Appia’, Nachr. d. Gétt. Akad. 
d. Wiss. (1951), 3, pp. 8-9. His book is reviewed to the same effect by Ward 
Perkins in Journ. Rom. Stud. xlv (1955), pp. 205~-7; by Miss Toynbee in Anti- 
quaries Journal, xxxv (1955), pp. 104-6; and by both in The Shrine of St. Peter, 
pp. 176-7. Cp. P. Testini, ‘Noterelle sulla Memoria Apostolorum’, in Rivista di 
arch. crist. xxx (1954), pp. 210-31. The pre-history of the mausoleum before 
the making of the Memoria has recently been discussed by Carcopino, De 
Pythagore aux Apétres (Paris, 1956), who argues that the decoration and inscrip- 
tions in the tombs (especially of the Innocentii) show them to have belonged to 
a sect with affinities with Judaistic Christianity and using Pythagorean symbols. 
He thinks the construction of the Memoria marked not only the translation 
thither of the apostolic relics (see below, p. 42) but also the reconciliation of 
these dissidents to the church. In so far as he is concerned with the pre-history 
of the Memoria his views do not affect the argument of this paper. 

* Conveniently in Lietzmann, Die drei dltesten Martyrologien (Kleine Texte 
2), p. 3; also ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, i (1891), p. 71; ed. Duchesne, 
Liber Pontificalis, i (1886), p. 11. 
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Tomius Coelius refrigerium feci, ad Paulum et Petrum refrigerayj’ 
&c.). And those which consist merely of simple, moving invocations 
(‘Petre et Paule in mente nos habeatis, Paule et Petre petite pro Victore’, 
&c.) are thus made readily intelligible.' These naive scratchings cover. 
ing the walls of the triclia and the courtyard make a strange contrast 


with the astonishing absence of invocations of St. Peter, with a single 


exception, among the less numerous pre-Constantinian graffiti found 


by the Vatican Aedicula. There they consist of simple prayers, in Latin, | 


for the friends and relatives of the visitors, such as Pauline vivas, Prima 
vivas, Simplici vivate in %, and many more of this type.? The one 
exception, in Greek, consists of the lettering TE TP ENI scratched on the 
Red Wall.’ This contrast is so striking that it inevitably invites the 
questions whether, whatever the official view of the Roman clergy may 
have been, it was not the firm belief of popular piety that here at the 
Via Appia was the true site of both apostolic graves, and whether on any 
showing the double shrine at the Via Appia was not far more popular 
among Christians of mean education and culture in the latter half of the 
third century than the two earlier, individual memorials on the Vatican 
and the Via Ostiensis.* The graffiti attesting refrigerium and the con- 
venient kitchen built for the purpose certainly suggest that the cult- 
shrine at the Via Appia was a distinctly ‘down-town’ affair. 

A belief that the shrine on the Via Appia had in time past possessed 


the actual remains of the apostles is presupposed by the only really | 


probable interpretation of the famous metrical inscription of Pope 
Damasus in the Basilica Apostolorum built above the Memoria in the 
fourth century. It must be quoted :5 


Hic habitasse prius sanctos cognoscere debes, 
nomina quisque Petri pariter Paulique requiris. 
Discipulos Oriens misit, quod sponte fatemur; 
sanguinis ob meritum, Christum per astra secuti 
aetherios petiere sinus regnaque piorum: 

Roma suos potius meruit defendere cives. 

Haec Damasus vestras referat nova sidera laudes. 


' Cp. Toynbee and Ward Perkins, Shrine, pp. 171-2. 2 Ibid., p. 165. 

3 Deciphered by A. Ferrua, and first published in Civilta Cattolica, cut. i (Jan. 
1952), Pp. 15-29. 

* Carcopino, Etudes d’hist. chr., p. 282 (with whom H. Last concurs, Journ. 
Rom. Stud. xliv (1954), p. 114) observes that the graffiti on the wall by the 
Vatican Aedicula ‘porteraient témoignage contre la présence de ses reliques au 
Vatican’. This question is hardly answered by the desperate rearguard action of 
Toynbee and Ward Perkins, Shrine, p. 166. ButCarcopino exaggerates; if the 
Greek graffito is certain, only special pleading could interpret it as a cry of dis- 
appointment, ‘Peter is not here’ (de Pythagore, p. 284). The Vatican graffiti are 
only negative by comparison with San Sebastiano. 

5 Damasus, Epigr. 26 ed. Ihm; 20 ed. Ferrua. 
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That is: ‘Whoever you may be that seek the names' of Peter and Paul 
should know that here the saints once dwelt. The East sent the dis- 
ciples—that we readily admit. But on account of the merit of their 
blood (they have followed Christ through the stars and attained to the 
ethereal bosom and the realms of the holy ones) Rome has gained a 
superior right to claim them as her citizens. Damasus would thus tell 
of your praises, you new stars.’ 

The meaning of lines 3-6, with the contrast Oriens misit, Roma 
meruit, cannot be seriously doubted by anyone familiar with the history 
of the Arian controversy.? Here, as also elsewhere (below, p. 49), 
Damasus reflects the answer given by Rome to the Eastern denial that 
the Roman see had the right to sit in judgement upon the synodical 
decisions of the Eastern churches. There is no need whatever to regard 
the inscription as specifically directed against the council of Con- 
stantinople of 381,3 though the issue in a slightly different dress is of 


' Carcopino (Etudes d’hist. chr., pp. 261 ff.; de Pythagore, pp. 246 ff.) draws 
attention to several N. African inscriptions (but none from Italy) in which 
nomina is the equivalent of reliquiae. This interpretation seems clearly pre- 
ferable to the suggestion of Last (fourn. Rom. Stud. xliv, p. 115) that nomina 
may be explicable from the liturgical practice of reading the names of the 
departed at the eucharist. Remembering, however, the level of Damasus’ skill 
a8 a poet, we may accept the simpler view that the whole phrase is a periphrasis, 
metri causa, meaning ‘Petrum Paulumque’ (cp. Toynbee and Ward Perkins, 
Shrine, p. 267). 

2 The truth was first seen by G. Ficker, ‘Bemerkungen zu einer Inschrift des 
Papstes Damasus’, in Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, xxii (1901), pp. 333-43, 
an afticle of restraint and sood sense. It is odd that his view is peremptorily 
rejected by Ferrua, Epigrat-ata Damasiana (1942), p. 143. The rivalry be- 
tween East and West in claiming apostles goes back to the second-century con- 
troversies over Easter (Polycrates of Ephesus, ap. Eus. H.E. iii. 31. 3; v. 24), the 
effect of which in creating a sense of tension between Greek and Latin Christians 
probably goes far to explain the fourth-century situation. In the Dialogue of 
Gaius with Proclus (Eus. H.E. ii. 25. 7; vi. 20. 3) we hear the Roman side of the 
story with the appeal to the apostolic ‘trophies’ and to the Roman community’s 
superior knowledge as compared with their Oriental brethren who mistakenly 
suppose St. Paul to be the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. And the main 
idea of Damasus’ verses is of course earlier than the Arian controversy; 
Tertullian, Scorpiace 15: ‘tunc Paulus civitatis Romanae consequitur nativitatem 
cum illic martyrii renascitur generositate’. Cp. the letter of the Council of Arles 
(1 Aug. 314) to Pope Sylvester, doubtless quoting back to him the reason he had 
himself given for not attending the council, namely, that he could not leave 
Rome at the time of the celebrations of 29 June: ‘sed quoniam recedere a 
partibus illis minime potuisti, in quibus et apostoli cotidie sedent [Turner: 
apostolorum corpora usque hodie sedent] et cruor ipsorum sine intermissione 
dei gloriam testatur . . .’ (text in Ziwsa’s edition of Optatus, C.S.E.L. xxvi.-207; 
better in C. H. Turner, Eccl. Occid. Monumenta Iuris Antiq. i. 382). 

? This opinion, rightly denied by Ficker, is adopted by G. la Piana, “The 
Tombs of Peter and Paul ad Catacumbas’, in Harv. Theol. Rev. xiv (1921), at 
pp. 63-65, and by E. Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums, i (1930), pp. 251-2. 
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course prominent there. The Orientals’ question is raised at a much | 
earlier time, namely, during the tense negotiations between East and 
West of 340-1, which were the consequence of Rome’s insistence op | 
receiving to communion Athanasius of Alexandria and Marcellus of 
Ancyra in flat opposition to the canonical sentences of deposition passed 
against them at Tyre in 335 and at Constantinople in 336 respectively, 
The ninety-seven bishops who assembled on 6 January 341 for the 
dedication of the great church at Antioch, in the presence of the 
emperor Constantius, made the point quite clear in their letter t 
Julius of Rome, as that is preserved in the précis of Sabinus of Heraclea.! 
For the see of Rome, they declared, they had indeed profound respect 
as a centre of apostolic teaching and of orthodoxy from the beginning: 
but the bishop of Rome should remember that St. Peter and St. Paul 
had gone to Rome from Antioch whence they were now writing. The 
implication was evident: Had not the East a senior cathedra apostolorum: 
Was St. Peter’s authority any more transmissible to Rome than to 
Antioch? Or did Julius really think that the dignity of his see was deter- | 
mined by the secular importance of his city? The Roman answer to 
these formidable questions was evidently to base the claim to primacy 
not upon the fact of the apostles’ residence in Rome and alleged founda- 
tion of the church there, but upon the fact of their martyrdom in the 
city. The unique authority of the Roman see was sealed by the apostles 
blood ; it depended upon their death rather than upon their life. 
More attention has been directed towards the first two lines of 
Damasus’ inscription. Some discussions of their interpretation have 
curiously tended to treat the text in splendid isolation. Admittedly, if 
the verses were taken quite alone, their meaning could be a matter of 


the gravest doubt. The possibility that habitasse might mean that the | 


apostles had lived here during their lifetime? would need to be taken 


— 


? Ap. Sozomen, H.E. iii. 8. 5: ¢épew péev yap mao drrorimiav tiv “Pwpaiw | 


éxxAnoiay év Tots ypdupaaw apoddyouv, ws dmoardAwy dpovriaTipiov Kal evoefeias 
pntporodw é€& dpyis yeyernuévny’ ef Kal éx tis Ew evedipnoav adrh of Tod Sdyparos 
eionynrai. (Cp. Chrysost. in Rom. ii. 1: dvdpes D¥por ‘Pwpaiwy éyévovro S:ddoxadn,) 
On the reconstruction of the document in detail see E. Schwartz, ‘Zur Geschichte 
des Athanasius, IX’, Nachr. d. Gétt. Ges. d. Wiss. (1911), pp. 494—5. It is a straight 
line from this Antiochene letter to the third canon of Constantinople (381) and 
the decree of Chalcedon in 451 concerning the privileges of New Rome (thereon 


F.T.S., N.S., vi (1955), pp. 26-27). Julius could not regard such language # | 


other than ironical and replied (ap. Athan. Apol. c. Ar. 21): xal év ols eofare | 


Phpacw Huds Tyuav, radra petacynparilopevor pera eipwveias Twos eipyKare. 

2 This is argued, for example, by H. Delehaye, Les Origines du culte de 
martyrs? (1933), pp. 265-8, and la Piana, loc. cit., against the translation-theory 
of Duchesne, despite the evidence that Damasus elsewhere uses habitare of the 
tomb of a martyr (Lietzmann, Petrus und Paulus’, PP. 147- 8). Cp. Toynbee and | 
Ward Perkins, Shrine, p. 168: ‘Whether it was in life or in death that the | 
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seriously. But is it necessary (or, for that matter, in accord with sound 
historical method) to take the inscription by itself in this way? The 
opening words, hic habitasse prius sanctos, give an intelligible and 
entirely satisfactory sense if they are understood to refer to the same 
belief as appears in later documents, namely, that the shrine on the Via 
Appia was the original resting-place of the apostles, but that at a later 
time their relics were transferred elsewhere. Whether or not this belief 
is true is a wholly different matter. No progress towards a solution of 
the problem is likely to be made unless a rigid line of demarcation is 
drawn between what happened and what was believed to have happened ; 
too much debate on this issue has been bedevilled from the start by a 
failure to hold the two questions (admittedly not absolutely unrelated) 
far enough apart. The point is rather that the belief was held, that it is 
presupposed by Damasus, and that the evidence of his metrical inscrip- 
tion thus interpreted is entirely congruous with the story told by the 
graffiti at the Via Appia. 

Moreover, the existence of some such belief in and prior to the time 
of Damasus is required to account for the threefold nature of the festival 
on 29 June, current in the middle of the fourth century. That during 
this period the celebration of the apostles’ martyrdom took place at all 
three shrines is certainly attested by the early hymn, Apostolorum Passio, 
attributed probably rightly to Ambrose and in any event of fourth- 
century date:' 

Trinis celebratur viis 
Festum sacrorum martyrum. 


With this coheres the entry for 29 June in the Martyrologium Hiero- 
nymianum according to the reading of the eighth-century Berne manu- 
script: “III kal. Tul. Romae via Aurelia natale sanctorum Petri et Pauli 
apostolorum, Petri in Vaticano, Pauli vero in via Ostensi, utrumque 
[sic] in Catacumbas, passi sub Nerone, Basso et Tusco consulibus.’? 
Although less than certain, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
this threefold celebration was intended by the entry in the Depositio 
Martyrum in the Calendar of Philocalus (above, p. 33), and that the 


Apostles “‘dwelt” there is not made clear.’ Miss Toynbee is less merciful to 
Delehaye’s view in Fourn. Rom. Stud. xliii (1953), p. 14. 

* Migne, P.L. xvii. 1215. For its authenticity see G. M. Dreves, Aurelius 
Ambrosius, der Vater des Kirchengesanges (1893), pp. 74 ff. 

* Mart. Hieron. ed. de Rossi and Duchesne (Acta Sanctorum Nov. u1. i (1894)), 
p. 84. The Codex Epternacensis reads ‘natale apostolorum Petri et Pauli. . .’; 
the Codex Wissemburgensis has ‘natale sanctorum Petri Pauli apostolorum, Petri 
in Vaticano, Pauli vero Via Ostensi . . .’. The reading of Codex Bernensis looks 
more like a conflation of sources than an original text, but that does not diminish 
its evidential value, and a fourth-century calendar entry must lie behind it. 
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text of that document is here to be amended in accordance with the 
Martyrologium Hieronymianum.' But the interpretation of Damasus | 
inscription does not stand or fall by the correctness of the emendation? 
All that is urged here is that the metrical inscription is not to be treated 
as an epigraphic Melchizedek, without father, mother, or descent, but is 
in substantial agreement with the story which, with admitted variations 
in matters of detail, is current during the fifth and sixth centuries, and 
that Damasus is simply our earliest extant witness to it. 

This story is that the Via Appia was the place at which the apostles 
were buried at the actual time of their martyrdom, but that at a subse. 
quent date their relics were transferred to the individual tombs on the 
Vatican and the Via Ostiensis. The best-known form is that which 
appears in the letter written in June 494 by Pope Gregory the Great to 
the Byzantine empress Constantina. According to Gregory, at the time 
of the martyrdom Christians from the East arrived to claim the bodies 
and to take them back home; but they only got as far as the second mile- 
stone from the city and buried the bodies together at the place called 
Catacumbas. When the entire multitude of the Greeks (later ?) attempted 
to take them farther on the way, frightful portents effectively deterred 
them, and in due course the Romans, being counted worthy, went out 
to collect the relics and put them in the places where they are now 
buried.’ A very similar version appears in the Martyrium Petri et Pauli 
of Pseudo-Marcellus, who differs in attributing to Roman initiative the 
temporary burial at the third milestone of the Via Appia, and in adding 
that the relics remained buried there for one year and seven months. 
For the detail of this form of the story there is clearly no need to look 
for any further source than misunderstanding of the metrical inscrip- 
tion of Damasus. 

Another variant appears in the Salzburg itinerary of the seventh 


' Cp. Toynbee and Ward Perkins, Shrine, pp. 169-70. 

2 It is still not absolutely impossible that Erbes was right (Zeits. f. Kirchen- 
gesch. vii (1885), p. 28) in emending the Depositio Martyrum entry to read ‘Ill 
kal. Iul. Petri et Pauli ad Catacumbas Tusco et Basso cons.’ Cp. J. B. Lightfoot, 
The Apostolic Fathers, Part I, St. Clement of Rome, ii (1890), p. 500. 

3 Epist. iv. 30 (M.G.H. ed. Ewald—Hartmann, i (1891), pp. 265-6): ‘De 
corporibus vero beatorum apostolorum quid ego dicturus sum, dum constet 
quia eo tempore quo passi sunt ex Oriente fideles venerunt, qui eorum corpor 
sicut civium suorum repeterent? Quae ducta usque ad secundum urbis mil- 
liarium, in loco qui dicitur Catacumbas conlocata sunt. sed dum ea exinde levare 
omnis eorum multitudo conveniens niteretur, ita eos vis tonitrui atque fulguris 
nimio metu terruit ac dispersit, ut talia denuo nullatenus temptare praesumerent. 
tunc autem exeuntes Romani eorum corpora, qui hoc ex Domino pietate 
meruerunt, levaverunt et in locis quibus nunc sunt condita posuerunt.’ 

+ Martyrium Petri et Pauli, 66 (ed. Lipsius-Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apo- 
crypha, i (1891), pp. 174-5). 
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century, according to which the bodies of the apostles lay at the Via 
Appia for forty years before being transferred.’ 

The most amusing variant, perhaps, is that of the Syriac Acts of 
Sharbil,? or rather of an appendix to the Acts added by someone with a 
considerable interest in Rome, since it is no doubt he also who added 
the appended note to the Martyrdom of Barsamya which traces the 
apostolic succession of the church of Edessa through Palut to Serapion 
of Antioch ‘who was consecrated by Zephyrinus’ (there follows the 
Roman succession-list traced back to St. Peter). This appended note to 
the Acts of Sharbil cannot be later than the sixth century, since the 
earlier of the two manuscripts containing the work is of sixth-century 
date. According to this version Barsamya, bishop of Edessa, converted 
the pagan high-priest Sharbil (stated in the main body of the Acts to be 
of Trajanic date: as Martyrologium Romanum for 29 Jan.). ‘But he lived 
in the time of bishop Fabian of Rome’, in whose time the Roman 
citizens complained to the praetor of the city that the foreigners were 
causing famine (not, it seems, because as Christians they offended the 
daemons, but by eating too much). Accordingly all foreigners were 
expelled. But they obtained leave to take their martyrs’ bones with them, 
and assembled together to remove Peter and Paul, whereupon the Roman 
citizens protested. To the foreigners’ assertion that Peter was of Galilee 
and Paul of Cilicia the Romans had to agree. But when the attempt was 
made to remove the relics, an earthquake and portents dissuaded the 
foreigners from their purpose. 

It is remarkable that the Liber Pontificalis of the sixth century wholly 
ignores the form of the story given by Pope Gregory. Instead we are 
given an astonishing variant, diverging very widely, in the Life of 
Cornelius. Here it is said that Cornelius acceded to the request of a 
certain lady Lucina and had the bodies of Peter and Paul removed by 
night from the Via Appia; Lucina buried Paul on her own property on 
the Via Ostiensis near to the place of his execution, whereas Cornelius 
took possession of the body of Peter and buried it near the place where 

' Text in G. B. de Rossi, Roma sotterranea cristiana, i (1864), p. 139: ‘postea 
pervenies via Appia ad sanctum Sebastianum martyrem cuius corpus iacet in 
inferiore loco, et ibi sunt sepulcra apostolorum Petri et Pauli in quibus XL 
annorum requiescebant, et in occidentali parte ecclesiae per gradus descendis 
ubi sanctus Cyrinus papa et martyr pausat’. The Passio S. Sebastiani (Acta 
Sanctorum, 20 Jan., p. 278) also gives good evidence that the translation-story 
was current in the middle of the fifth century (cp. below, p. 48). 

? Edited with English translation from two British Museum MSS. (Add. 
14644, saec. vi, and 14645, saec. ix) by W. Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents 
(1864), pp. 61-62. 


? Ibid., pp. 71~72. The Martyrdom of Barsamya is only contained in Add. 
14645. 
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he was crucified among the bodies of the holy bishops in the temple of 
Apollo on the Vatican on 29 June.' 
These statements of the Liber Pontificalis are so unexpected that it is 
not altogether surprising that a few scholars have been inclined to regard 
the Life of Cornelius as containing some substratum of truth. There is 
naturally the widest possible disagreement as to what that substratum 
might be. It is tempting to see here possibly some traces of fanatical 
competition between Cornelius’ supporters and the party of Novatian 
to obtain possession of the relics of the apostles, and especially of St. 
Peter, a conjecture which might claim support in the explicit statement 
of the Depositio Martyrum that the Novatianists actually did succeed 
in making off with the remains of one martyr of this period, Silanus, 
But where speculation has already run to excess of riot, these tempta- | 
tions are best resisted. Lucina is a conventional figure who appears in | 
numerous Acta martyrum; if all were historical she must have lived a 


long life of about 300 years spent in devotion to the care of the departed! > 


We must regretfully conclude that the Life of Cornelius cannot be used | 
as a historical source, and may be content to note that it agrees with the 
testimony of Gregory, Pseudo-Marcellus, the Salzburg itinerary, the 
Acts of Sharbil, and Damasus’ inscription on the single essential point 
that the Via Appia was the original site of the burial of both the apostles, 
and that the relics were translated thence to the two individual shrines. 


' Duchesne, Liber Pont. i, p. 150: ‘hic temporibus suis, rogatus a quodam 
matrona Lucina, corpora apostolorum beati Petri et Pauli de Catacumbas 
levavit noctu: primum quidem corpus beati Pauli accepto beata Lucina posuit 
in praedio suo, via Ostense, iuxta locum ubi decollatus est; beati Petri accepit 
corpus beatus Cornelius episcopus et posuit iuxta locum ubi crucifixus est, inter 
corpora sanctorum episcoporum, in templum Apollinis, in monte Aureum, in 
Vaticanum palatii Neroniani, III Kal. Iul.’. 

2 e.g. K. Erbes, ‘Die geschichtlichen Verhiltnisse der Apostelgraber in Rom’, 
Zeits. f. Kirchengesch. xliii (1924), at pp. 52-57; G. Belvederi, ‘Le Cripte di 
Lucina’, Rivista di arch. crist. xxi (1945), pp. 121-64, and his book Le Tombe 
apostoliche nell’ eta paleocristiana (Vatican City, 1953). It is a pity that Toynbee 
and Ward Perkins (Shrine, p. 188) seem to approve the wild and irresponsible 
assertions of A. S. Barnes, The Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul (1933), 
p. 89: ‘It is one of the few points on which all critics are unanimous that this 


statement does not belong to the time of Cornelius at all, but that it has been | 


misplaced and should be put elsewhere. Oddly enough, while they have differed 
widely as to what its proper place may be, it does not seem to have occurred t0 | 
anyone that it reatly belongs to the time of the martyrdom and not to any later 
date.’ 

3 Entry for 10 July: ‘. . . et in Maximi Silani. hunc Silanum martirem Novat 
furati sunt.’ Delehaye (Culte des Martyrs?, p. 65) remarks that this is the earliest 
known example of the theft of relics. 

+ Delehaye, Etude sur le légendier romain (1936), p. 36; Lietzmann, Petrus und 
Paulus’, pp. 179-89. 
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In face of all the variations in detail the legends are impressively unani- 
mous on that single theme. 

I venture to submit that insufficient attention has been paid to this 
story of an original burial at the Via Appia in consequence of the fact 
that the wrong question has been put to it. The question has been 
implicitly formulated: Is it true? Did it happen? The majority who 
have answered in the negative (in full accord with the archaeological 
evidence from San Sebastiano that there was no cult at the Via Appia 
before the middle of the third century and no evidence of any primi- 
tive apostolic tombs there) have thereupon proceeded to conclude that 
these late stories of a translation from the Via Appia can be discarded 
by hard-headed modern historians who search for the truth, or that at 
best they preserve the memory of a translation which was not in fact 
what they say it was.’ But this is to underestimate the value of vital 
evidence not indeed of any events which happened in the first century 
but of beliefs concerning ‘events’ which probably never happened at 
all. And to account for the origins of the Memoria it is necessary to look 
more for beliefs than for events. The question is: What does it mean? 

That the origins of the Memoria are to be sought in an event is the 
basic presupposition of the hypothesis associated in recent times with 
Duchesne and Lietzmann (it is too often forgotten that it goes back to 
John Pearson, bishop of Chester, in the seventeenth century), that in 
the time of the persecution of Valerian, Tusco et Basso consulibus, the 
remains of the two apostles were translated for safety’s sake to the Via 
Appia from their original tombs on the Vatican and the Via Ostiensis, 
to remain there until the time of Constantine (note the forty-year stay 
at the Via Appia mentioned in the Salzburg itinerary).? At bottom 
Duchesne’s theory (as we may label it for convenience) is simply the 
ancient legend with trappings discarded and with the crucial difference 
that the direction of the translation is reversed. There is no need to 
repeat here the arguments that have been urged for and against this 


' ‘Possibly the sole historical kernel in these late traditions is just the memory 
of a transfer’: Cullmann, Petrus, p. 140 (E.T., p. 128). 

* Pearson, Annales Cyprianici, p. 62, ad ann. 258 (printed in John Fell’s 
edition of Cyprian, Oxford, 1682) followed by Bingham, Antiquities, xx11I. ii. 3, 
and criticized by Le Nain de Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire ecclé- 
siastique des six premiers siécles, i? (Paris, 1701), pp. 534 ff.; Duchesne, Liber 
Pontificalis, i (1886), pp. civ ff., and his posthumously printed paper ‘La 
Memoria Apostolorum de la Via Appia’, in Atti della Pontificia Accademia 
Romana di Archeologia, serie iii, Memorie, i (1923), pp. 1-22. (Duchesne does 
not refer to Pearson.) For the necessity of an event cp. Lietzmann, “The Tomb 
of the Apostles ad Catacumbas’, in Harv. Theol. Rev. xvi (1923), p. 148: ‘In 
antiquity church festivals were not instituted by an arbitrary decree but arose 
out of some tangible liturgical act.’ 


! 
' 
! 
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hypothesis." It can claim the dubious merit of being irrefutable only | 
because it is unverifiable. The recent excavations have done nothing | 
to support it. Certainly it has gained and still holds the allegiance of 
many eminent and learned students, and where perhaps the fashion of 
scholarly opinion has turned against it, that has often only led to despair 
of discovering any reasonable alternative. The case in favour of it has 
recently been argued with eloquence and lucidity by M. Carcopino: 
But all his charm and persuasive arts cannot surmount the twofold 
difficulty that no ancient evidence, whether literary or archaeological, 
either attests a translation to the Via Appia in the middle of the third 
century or, perhaps even more surprisingly, ascribes any translation 
from the Via Appia back to the original graves on the Vatican and the 
Via Ostiensis to the time of Constantine. 

In face of this double difficulty Duchesne’s hypothesis is not and can- 
not be more than a piece of highly acute guesswork. He sacrifices so 





much of the ancient evidence that almost the sole secure points are the | 
evidence of the graffiti and the consular date in the Depositio Martyrum. 


Seldom has so much history been constructed out of so little actual 
testimony. It is unquestionably true that if we are in search of evidence 
of events, there is little enough to go on. But is it necessary to look for 
witness to any event? What we have is plentiful evidence of passionately 
held belief, and not all beliefs are the consequence of the historical 
events which they presuppose, as ecclesiastical historians have, of all 
people, most reason to know. The causal relation, in short, should be 
reversed. May we not go far towards breaking the impasse if, instead 
of looking in vain for an event (translation to the Via Appia) to account 
for a belief, we see rather in the belief the primary datum which pro- 
duced the Memoria and subsequently the legendary story of an event 
(translation from the Via Appia)? This means that the ancient story of 
a translation from the original burial at the Via Appia is to be classified 


as aetiological myth, and that it is accordingly to be explained as an | 


attempt to comprehend two originally rival and antithetical traditions.’ 

Much here turns, first, on the very difficult question whether the 
Aedicula constructed on the Vatican was really believed, at the time 
when it was built, to mark the grave of St. Peter. Unfortunately the 
archaeologists appear far from unanimous about the interpretation of 
the evidence disclosed by the spade. To Miss Toynbee and Mr. Ward 

* See Toynbee and Ward Perkins, Shrine, pp. 179-81. 

2 De Pythagore aux Apétres, pp. 262 ff. He regards the theory as ‘inattaquable’ 
and even argues that the very date of the translation in 258 is preserved by the 
festival of the Cathedra Petri on 22 Feb., attested in the Depositio Martyrum 


and several fifth-century sources. 
3 Cp. A. von Gerkan ap. Lietzmann, Petrus und Paulus’, p. 297. 
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Perkins it has seemed likely that the pagan builders of the Red Wall into 
which the monument was built were surprised by a grave which they 
took emergency steps to avoid disturbing, a hypothesis which would 
account for the curious rise and fall of the foundations of the wall below 
the Aedicula.' The pagan builders are presumed to have been per- 
suaded to allow the Petrine monument to be built into their wall at this 
point. If this hypothesis is right, it at least suggests that in the discovery 
of the grave there was some element of chance, which suggests in turn 
that even on this view it is not more than possible that this is the 
authentic grave. But the much more important question is rather 
whether at the time when it was built the memorial was generally 
believed to mark St. Peter’s grave. That this was believed by the time 
of Constantine is certain. Did the Christians in Rome believe it in 160? 
The archaeological evidence is compatible with the view that they did. 
But unhappily it seems compatible with the view that they did not. To 
Marrou, Schneider, and von Gerkan? it has seemed unlikely that at the 
time of its construction the Aedicula was believed to mark the apostle’s 
tomb. Even from the urgent presentation of the alternative view by 
Miss Toynbee and Mr. Ward Perkins one thing is clear, namely, that 
the archaeological evidence from the actual memorial is insufficient, 
taken by itself, to place it beyond doubt that this was at that time univer- 
sally’ thought to mark the grave. 

Secondly, there arises the thorny question of the meaning of rpd7aca 
in Gaius. Carcopino has urged that the word means neither tombs nor 


! Shrine, pp. 157-8. On the other hand (p. 155) ‘the excavation has revealed 
no certain traces of a grave beneath the Aedicula’. For the argument that this is 
indeed the authentic grave of St. Peter see the careful statement of J. Ruyss- 
chaert, ‘Réflexions sur les fouilles vaticanes’, in Revue d’histoire eccl. xlviii (1953), 
pp. 608 ff., xlix (1954), pp. 5 ff.; his argument would be clearer if he distinguished 
even more rigidly between (a) the establishment of the fact of the apostolic 
martyrdoms in Rome—not disputed except by either the irresponsible or the 
ignorant, (b) the discovery of the authentic graves. Considerations applicable to 
(a) are not relevant to (5). 

* Marrou in Dict. d’arch. chr. xv. 2 (1953), 3344° Schneider in Theol. Lit. 
Zeit. (1952), pp. 322-6; A. von Gerkan in Zeits. f. d. Neutest. Wiss. xliv (1952-3), 
pp. 196-205. Von Gerkan’s paper, ‘Kritische Studien zu den Ausgrabungen unter 
der Peterskirche’, in Zeitschrift f. Geschichte u. Kunst des Trierer Landes, xxii 
(1953), pp. 26-55, summarized in Riv. arch. crist. xxxi (1955), p. 129, has been 
wholly inaccessible. 

Toynbee and Ward Perkins (p. 184) rightly criticize the Italian report for 
failing to give a detailed report on some bones found in a recess under the 
foundations of the Red Wall. Of course all the evidence ought to have been made 
available; but it would be over-optimistic to expect a report on the bones to be 
in any sense decisive (except perhaps negatively). 

> Cullmann, Journ. Eccl. Hist. vii (1956), p. 240, remarks that in the Acta 
Petri (c. 200) Peter is buried in Marcellus’ tomb, not on the Vatican. 
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memorial cenotaphs, but the actual physical remains of the martyr | 
bodies. His examples suggest that in the latter half of the fourth century | 
such a meaning was possible and current.' They do not prove that this | 
was the meaning of Gaius. And when he goes on to argue that Eusebiys 
equates rpdé7aa with oxyvwpara in glossing Gaius,’ alternative opinion 
remains open. In fact Eusebius equates tpdéma:a with of rd7 01 Gta 
Tav eipnuevw arooréAwy Ta iepa oxnvuipara Kkatarebeirar. To Eusebius 
Gaius’ tpé7a:a is parallel to Proclus’ rddos. Originally, however, these 
terms may have been partially antithetical. In any event it remains 
true that tpdéza.ov is not a natural word to describe a martyr’s tomb. 
It is, however, used in Christian language with a primary reference to 
the Cross of Christ (cp. Justin, Apol. i. 55; Tert. adv. Marc. iv. 20), 


if 





It would surely be a very easy transition to use the same word of the | 


triumphal memorial to the leader of the apostles on the very mount of 
his crucifixion.’ The tradition that Peter was crucified is extremely well 
attested by John xxi. 18; by Tertullian’s phrase Petrus passioni dominicae 


adaequatur (Praescr. 36, cp. Scorp. 15); and by Origen’s commentary | 


on Genesis, cited by Eusebius, H.E£. iii. 1. Origen had visited Rome, 
and may be assumed to reflect good Roman tradition here. In short, the 
evidence of Gaius is not incompatible with the view that he believed 
the Vatican Aedicula to be the grave, and his language does not tell 
against that opinion ; but it does nothing whatever to support it positively. 

The impulse behind the cultus of the saints and martyrs was in large 
part dominated from the third century on by belief in the supreme value 
of veneration in proximity to the dead body. No body, no cult. Sooner 


or later, no doubt, any such memorial monument would tend to be | 


taken for a tomb. The devout folk who sought the aid of the saints in 
obtaining supernatural blessings might be glad to pray beside an 
Aedicula close by the very spot where the apostle had been crucified, 
but they wanted much more to be near his mortal remains. The pro- 
pinquitas Petri is the leitmotiv of this popular devotion.* Whether or not 
Gaius believed the Vatican Aedicula to mark the tomb is another 
matter ; Gaius is first-class testimony to Roman tradition, but not to the 
whereabouts of tombs and bodies. But it is not unlikely that in response 
to popular demand the answer of the Roman clergy about the middle of 


' Etudes d’hist. chr., pp. 99 ff., 251 ff.; de Pythagore aux Apétres, pp. 251 ff. 
Cp. C. Mohrmann, ‘A propos de deux mots controversés de la latinité chrétienne: 
tropaeum—nomen’, in Vigiliae Christianae, viii (1954), pp. 154-73. 

2 Eus. H.E. ii. 25. 6. 

3 Clement of Rome (Ep. ad Cor. 5) describes the place of his martyrdom as 
6 dpeAdpevos témos rijs 56Ens. Rome remembered the site of its Golgotha. 


* Cp. Tertullian, de Pudicitia 21, ‘omnis ecclesia Petri propinqua’, and there- | 


on W. Kéhler, Sitzungsber. d. Heidelberger Akad. d. Wiss. 1938. 
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the third century would be that the tombs were located at the Vatican 
and the Via Ostiensis. The evidence, however, of the graffiti from the 
shrine on the Via Appia point in the direction of a popular piety stand- 
ing under little direct control by the clergy. The Petrine Aedicula on 
the Vatican is set in the middle of a pagan necropolis. To enthusiasts 
of the third century would it really have seemed conceivable that the 
very apostles themselves could be buried among pagan tombs? ‘Licet 
convivere cum ethnicis, commori non licet’, remarks Tertullian (de 
Idol. xiv). To Cyprian it was not the least conspicuous of the failings of 
the Spanish bishop Martialis, of Legio and Asturica, that he was a 
member of a pagan burial club and allowed his kinsfolk to be ‘apud 
profana sepulcra depositos et alienigenis consepultos’ (Ep. Ixvii. 6).! 
But if such feeling told against the popularity of the Vatican, the same 
objection would hold for the Via Appia. 

One possibility to account for the origins of the Memoria on the Via 
Appia is a submerged tradition with a considerable following among 
the less instructed and perhaps also the less orthodox which, when 
during the first half of the third century the impulse towards the cult 
of the martyrs began to be felt in Rome, was prepared to claim that the 
true graves were ‘ad Catacumbas’ on the Via Appia and believed that 
the ‘trophies’ erected in the latter part of the second century were either 
cenotaphs or not the genuine graves. The existence of such a tradition 
is not impossible. Granted that the archaeological evidence is decisive 
against the view that the Memoria was a centre of Christian veneration 
prior to the middle years of the third century, it may none the less be 
possible that simple believers suspected that the true apostolic graves 
were located there, even as far back as the late second century. The 
analogy of the holy places at Jerusalem may suggest that the Christians 
did not always find it easy to obtain possession of the sites they wanted. 
During the second and early third centuries they found themselves 
strenuously competing with powerful rivals for possession of the sacred 
grotto at Bethlehem where, in the Christian view, Jesus was born.*? And 
they remained unable to obtain authority to take over the site of the 
holy sepulchre before the time of Constantine. (Since there was a shrine 
of Aphrodite on the site dating from the time of Hadrian and excava- 
tion would involve its demolition, it is intelligible that they had to wait 
for a Christian emperor to give them authority to start digging.) 

' A few isolated Christian graves at Rome are noted in pagan company by 
Schneider, ‘Die altesten Denkmiler der rémischen Kirche’, in Festschrift zur 
Feier des zweihundertjdhrigen Bestehens der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Gattingen, ii (1951), p. 192. The Vatican necropolis contains some. 

* Justin, Dial. 70 and 78; Jerome, Ep. 58. 3; Origen, c. Cels. i. 51. 

> Jerome, Ep. 58. 3; Eus. V.C. iii. 26. Cp. also Constantine’s letter to 
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Accordingly the possibility cannot be excluded (though it cannot be | i Catholic 
claimed a probability) that one reason why the Memoria was not estab. | _ Damasu 
lished earlier was simply that the place was in pagan or heretical hands | Mohilbe: 
and the Christians were unable to obtain possession of the property, __translati 
Another hypothesis that has recently been canvassed is that th that this 
Memoria started life as a rallying-point for a dissident group, either ground 
heretical or schismatic, and that at some time in the fourth century jt Constan 
passed into the hands of the great church. (This view needs to be care. __ of intere 
fully distinguished from the argument of M. Carcopino that the site was | come th 
in dissident and sectarian hands prior to the establishment of th the deve 
Memoria in 258 but not thereafter.) Commenting on Dom L, ¢,_ would p 
Mohlberg’s ingenious argument! that the Memoria was a Novatianis further « 
centre, Miss Toynbee and Mr. Ward Perkins object: ‘In order t | seems n 
account for the continuation in Catholic hands of what had begun a _ is earlie 
a schismatical cult-centre (whether Novatianist or other), we should | 20 Jan.) 
have to postulate the existence, by the middle of the fourth century, of | Are we 
some tradition, common to Catholics and schismatics alike, but almost | cult was 
certainly not founded on fact, that the Apostles had either lived on this | session ¢ 
site in their lifetime or been temporarily buried there at the time of | There 
their martyrdom’ (op. cit., p. 179). In view of the evidence of Damasus | submit 
it is hard to see the force of this objection. The difficulty is rather to | is that tl 
discern any evidence of the probable or even possible circumstances | 4 Specia 
under which the place could have passed from schismatic to Catholic  Memori 
hands in the fourth century. Mohlberg has indeed an answer to this | set with 
question—unlike the comparable view of Schneider,? who is content | therefor 
to regard the Memoria as heretical or schismatic without specifying any | of privé 
particular sect or any precise date when the place passed into the hands | period ¢ 
of the Catholic clergy, except that this was probably before the Basilica | The gre 
Apostolorum was built in Constantinian times (it is certainly prior to | the plac 
345; cp. P. Styger, Die rémische Katakomben (1933), pp. 345 f.). For | in the 
Mohlberg, on the other hand, the cult-centre remained Novatianist (Lucina 
until the end of the fourth century, and the extrusion of the Novatianists | of this t 
at that time under state suppression explains why at the beginning of the cent 
the fifth century a schismatic cult of the apostles is superseded by a | oo 
| the refu 
Macarius of Jerusalem (V.C. iii. 30) with the comment of W. Telfer, Cyril of her priv 
Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa (1955), p. 195, that ‘it would seem to show that 


they [i.e. the Christians] had sought excavation under Licinius and been ' Jero 
refused.’ FX 
' *Historisch-kritische Bemerkungen zum Ursprung der sogenannten ) For 


‘‘Memoria Apostolorum” an der Appischen StraBe’, in Colligere Fragmenta: remarks 
Festschrift Alban Dold (= Texte und Arbeiten hrsg. durch die Erzabtei Beuron, | Schneid 
Abt. i, Beiheft 2, 1952), pp. 52~74. the Apos 
* Nachr. d. Gétt. Akad. d. Wiss. (1951), 3, Pp. 14. * War 
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Catholic cult of St. Sebastian. How all this can be reconciled with 
Damasus’ inscription Hic habitasse is obscure. But in any event 
Mohlberg’s question is wrongly formulated. Once the story of the 
translation from the Via Appia was established (and Damasus shows 
that this was long before his time), the Memoria was bound to lose 
ground before the other two individual cult-centres, furnished by 
Constantine with far more impressive basilicas. Tourists might go out 
of interest to see where the apostles had once lain; here also there would 
come the young bloods of the city on Sunday afternoon walks.' But 
the devout who sought for miraculous aid would not visit it often; they 
would prefer the sites where the bodies were now believed to be. No 
further explanation of the superseding of the apostles by St. Sebastian 
seems necessary. Moreover, the cult of St. Sebastian at the Via Appia 
is earlier than 336. It is attested in the Depositio Martyrum (entry for 
20 Jan.), and his feast was observed at Milan in the time of Ambrose.* 
Are we seriously to suppose that St. Sebastian was a Novatianist? His 
cult was established long before the time of Innocent I, and the super- 
session of the apostles must have been a less abrupt business.* 

There is, therefore, room for an alternative hypothesis. I venture to 
submit that the most reasonable interpretation of the available evidence 
is that the year 258 marked an ‘invention’ on 29 June in consequence of 
a special revelation. The researches of Tolotti have shown that the 
Memoria was not conceived as an independent construction, but was 
set within the precinct of a newly laid out family mausoleum.* We are 
therefore dealing with something which in its early stages is a matter 
of private enterprise, and probably remained so for a considerable 
period of time before it finally passed into the hands of the community. 
The graffiti attesting the practice of refrigerium strongly suggest that 
the place was the property of some layman exceedingly ill-instructed 
in the faith—perhaps a visionary and somewhat superstitious lady 
(Lucina?). There is good evidence that the devotional excesses of people 
of this type were a matter of some anxiety to the clergy. At the end of 
the century there is the well-known figure of Lucilla of Carthage, whose 
quarrel with archdeacon Caecilian seems chiefly to have originated with 


| the refusal of authority to grant recognition to the relics of a martyr in 


her private possession (Optatus, i. 16). We have plenty of evidence for 


' Jerome, Comm. in Ezech. xii. 40 (Vallarsi, v. 468). 
* Expos. Ps. CXVIII, xx. 44 (C.S.E.L. \xii. 466). 
’ For a more sympathetic review of Mohlberg’s argument see Miss Toynbee’s 


| temarks in Journ. Rom. Stud. xliii, p. 15; she there regarded it as a difficulty for 


Schneider’s view that ‘in that case the question as to why St. Sebastian ousted 
the Apostles would still remain unanswered’. See also J. Lowe, St. Peter, P. 40. 
* Ward Perkins in Journ. Rom. Stud. xlv (1955), pp. 206-7. 
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the frequency of ‘invention’ by private revelation.' For example, in th 
fifth-century Passio S. Sebastiani the saint’s body would not have beer | 
recovered had he not appeared in a dream to Lucina, told her where o} into ci 
find it, and instructed her to bury him ‘ad Catacumbas . . . in inity  graffitt 
cryptae iuxta vestigia apostolorum’.* To ecclesiastical authority vision century 
and revelations of this nature were neither invariably welcome nor ven thereab 
easily controllable. An interesting canon of the third council of Carthag Ahy 
directs that all martyr-shrines without demonstrably genuine relics q| attestet 
traditions are to be destroyed: ‘. . . et omnino nulla memoria martyrun | merit ¢ 
probabiliter acceptetur nisi ubi corpus aut aliquae reliquiae sunt a legend 
origo alicuius habitationis vel possessionis vel passionis fidelissim ¢tablis 
origine traditur. nam quae per somnia et per inanes quasi revelation, With a 
quorumlibet hominum ubicumque constituuntur altaria, omnimow 4¢scrib 
improbentur’.? To implement this decision must have been a task cal-| dans I’ 
ing for either extreme delicacy or extreme ruthlessness. Fina 

If something of this sort accounts for the origins of the shrine at tk which 
Via Appia, there is no need for surprise that the evidence has suggestei| ‘he ap< 
(as to Schneider and Mohlberg) tension between this place and te Gelasta 







official Roman community. Here was a zeal for God untempered by his Ro 
knowledge, with which it would ultimately become necessary for Consta 
thus to 


authority to come to terms. The happy thought of reconciling th’ ‘ 
divergence by concocting a story of a translation from an original bur! "8 P4 


at the Via Appia, which was assigned either to the remote past in th that th 
apostolic age or at least to a period only just within living memory (» 4ecisio 
which case it was essential to emphasize that it had been carried outa! and (6) 
dead of night under conditions of secrecy)*, would have made possible} owne 
policy of comprehensiveness. It would also have made it certain that the! eodem. 
rather embarrassing cult-centre at the Via Appia would lose groun/| Polemi 
before the ‘trophies’ at the Vatican and the Via Ostiensis. The super- Damas 
session of the apostles by St. Sebastian was hardly an accident; th of the 

view W 


* Much material illustrative of this phenomenon is collected by E. Lucius, 

Die Anfdnge des Heiligenkults (1904), pp. 143 ff. Cp. H. Grégoire, Les Perséer also ot 
tions dans I’ empire romain (1951), p. 102: ‘L’événement de 258 pourrait n’avor| believe 
été qu’une inventio, et non une translatio.’ their b 

2 Acta Sanctorum, 20 Jan., p. 278. 

3 Canon 83 in the Codex Canonum Ecclesiae Africanae (ed. Bruns, p. 761 ie 
Even Jerome conceded to Vigilantius that the cult of the martyrs led to excems| traditic 
‘per imperitiam et simplicitatem saecularium hominum vel certe religiosarut| ates, | 
feminarum de quibus vere possumus dicere: Confiteor zelum dei habent sé were n 
non secundum scientiam’, but consoled him with the reflection that it did | 
one much harm: ‘quid inde perdis?’ (Adv. Vigil. 7; Vallarsi, ii. 393). Jerom 
clearly saw that by this time the movement had gathered far too much impetus ' Rev 
for the clergy to put any brake on it; any serious attempt to do so could only & * Tey 
too little and too late. 1 (1900) 

* Cp. above, p. 40, n. 1 (moctu). Unters. 
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entire translation story could have been deliberately intended to have 
exactly that effect by its original inventors. How early the story was put 
into circulation it is impossible to say, but as a tentative guess (the 
graffiti at the Via Appia do not, it seems, continue far into the fourth 
century) its origins may be assigned to the time of Pope Marcellinus or 
thereabouts. 

A hypothesis along these lines can claim to be built upon the rock of 
attested belief as opposed to entirely unattested event, and to have the 
merit of taking much more seriously than Pearson and Duchesne the 
legend of a translation from the original graves at the Via Appia, well 
established before the time of Damasus. In a word, we have to do 
with a spectacular example of what Jules Lebreton in a famous article 
described as ‘le désaccord de la foi populaire et de la théologie savante 
dans l’Eglise chrétienne du III® siécle’.' 

Finally, attention may be drawn to a neglected scrap of evidence 
which may have some bearing upon the liturgical commemoration of 
the apostles in the fourth century. In the third chapter of the Decretum 
Gelasianum there survives part of the reply produced by Damasus and 
his Roman council of 382 as a counterblast to the recent claims of 
Constantinople to be, as New Rome, the second see of Christendom and 
thus to rank before Alexandria and Antioch.? Damasus begins by claim- 
ing, partly as in the metrical inscription in the Basilica Apostolorum, 
that the unique authority of the Roman see resides not in any synodical 
decisions of other churches, but in a primacy based on (a) Tu es Petrus, 
and (b) the martyrdom in the city of St. Peter and St. Paul, who were 
crowned ‘non diverso, sicut heresei garriunt, sed uno tempore uno 
eodemque die’. The occurrence of this phrase in so highly charged a 
polemical document points towards the conclusion that in the time of 
Damasus there was active dissension concerning the date of the deaths 
of the apostles. It is not a calm and detached statement. The official 
view was that both had died on one and the same day. But there were 
also others (were they adherents of Damasus’ rival Ursinus?) who 
believed that they had died on different days and presumably expressed 
their belief by two distinct celebrations, commemorating St. Peter on 
one day and St. Paul on another. If so, there was not merely a twofold 
tradition concerning the place of burial but a rivalry concerning the 
dates. This inevitably raises the question whether these two rivalries 
were not in fact associated and bound up with one another. We should 


' Revue d’hist. eccl. xix (1923), pp. 481-505; xx (1924), Pp. 5-37. 

* Text in C. H. Turner, Eccl. Occid. Monum. Iuris Antig. i. 157, and in ¥.T.S. 
1 (1900), p. 560; also E. von Dobschiitz, Das Decretum Gelasianum (Texte und 
Unters, 38, Heft 4, 1912), p. 7. 
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then suppose that the single commemoration of both apostles on th! 
same day, 29 June, was originally connected with the shrine on the Val 
Appia at which both bodies were believed to have been buried t./ 
gether; while the separate commemorations on different days (wa 
perhaps 25 January one of them ?)' would clearly be attached to the two, 
individual shrines at the Vatican and the Via Ostiensis. 
If at the last the ultimate question is to be raised concerning historical 
events, probability is no doubt overwhelming in favour of the view tha 
the apostles died on different days.? The notion that they died on on | 
and the same day would naturally catch the imagination as far mor 
dramatic,’ though it is interesting to observe that there was also current | 
a compromise that the apostles had died not on the same day but o 
the same date a year apart*—a view which would have the advantage of | 
involving no liturgical complications. In the second-century Acta Petr | 
and Acta Pauli it is simply taken for granted that the apostles died x | 
different times. It is, however, futile to seek for any record of the actul 
dates in the late calendars; the problem is put outside the realm of dis- 
cussion by the absence of public liturgical cult of the martyrs at Rome 
before the middle years of the third century, though no doubt venen- 
tion officially recognized by authority was long preceded by privat 
devotion.’ The consequences of this private devotion cannot have been 
a simple matter for the Roman clergy to control. There does not appear 
anything unreasonable in the supposition that for a time during th 
third century private devotion to the memory of the apostles was not 
unanimous about the annual commemoration; that when ecclesiastical | 
authority took the cult-centre at the Via Appia under its wing it wa | 


' Mart. Hieron. VIII Kal. Feb.: ‘. . . Romae translatio Pauli apostoii.’ 

2 The martyrdom of the apostles is mentioned by several ante-Nicene authors 
Clement of Rome, Ep. ad Cor. 5; Irenaeus, adv. Haer. iii. 3. 2-3; Tertullian, 
Praescr. 36; Scorp, 15; Origen, Comm. in Gen. iii, ap. Eus. H.E. iii. 1; Eusebius, 
Chron., p. 185, ed. Helm, and H.E. ii. 25. 6 f. The only one to give any indice 
tion of the time is Dionysius of Corinth, Epist. ad Rom. ap. Eus. H.E. ii. 25.8, 
with the vague statement that they died xara rév adrdv xaipdv. It is possible 
of course, that this letter from Corinth to Rome was narrowly interpreted, and 
thus originated the tradition that they died on the same day. 

3 Besides Damasus this tradition also appears in the Liberian Catalogu | 


eodemque tempore) and Jerome (Vir. Inl. 5 and in Morin, Anecd. Maredsolan, 
III. ili. 93). ' 

* Prudentius, Peristeph. xii. 5 (‘unus utrumque dies, pleno tamen innovatu 
anno’); Sacramentarium Leonianum, p. 49, ed. Feltoe; Gregory of Tours, é 
Gloria Martyrum 28; Arator, de Act. Apost. ii. 1248 (C.S.E.L. Ixxii. 149). © 
also Turner’s references in Eccl. Occid. Monum. Iuris Antiq. i. 245 f. 

5 Delehaye, Culte des Martyrs*, pp. 260 ff.; Lietzmann, Petrus und Paulut 
p. 235, n. 1. 


(Duchesne, Liber Pontif. i, p. 2), Rufinus’ translation of Eus. H.E. ii. 25. 8 (ww | 
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decided to eliminate these divergences in so far as they affected the 
calendar by celebrating both martyrdoms on one and the same day, but 
to compromise on the question of place by observing the feast on 29 
June at all three shrines ; and that the old view which celebrated them on 
different days was an unconscionable time a-dying (it is just the sort 
of thing about which people would be conservative). Damasus shows 
himself anxious to eradicate its iast traces. He was the kind of person 
who liked tidying things up; and perhaps his final success in this direc- 
tion was the simplification of the proceedings on 29 June (which must 
have been extremely exhausting) by quietly dropping the visit to the 
shrine at the Via Appia, leaving only two places to be included, and by 
erecting the metrical inscription Hic habitasse in commemoration of 
what was henceforth to be regarded only as an interesting chapter of 
past history. Any who might still come thither seeking for the apostles 
were firmly advised to look elsewhere. The fact that the legend of a 
primitive translation from the Via Appia was by now generally accepted 
would make this a comparatively simple operation." 

If the argument so far is sound, one conclusion about the primitive 
martyrdoms and burials seems to follow, namely, that the Christians of 
Rome during the second and early third centuries had no reason to be 
much more certain about the true sites of the apostolic graves than we 
are today, and in fact that most of our modern confusions and doubts 
are little more than a consequence of theirs. We cannot attribute to the 
Roman church of the first century an anachronistic interest in the cult 
of the martyrs. And it is not a priori likely that in the circumstances 
of the Neronian persecution the Christians obtained possession of the 
bodies or necessarily knew exactly where they were buried if someone 
had been able to achieve this. But it would be idle to argue from doubt as 
to the circumstances to doubt as to the fact of the martyrdoms in the 
capital. The problem is basically an acute variant of one with which 

' Cp. Dreves, Aurelius Ambrosius, p. 76: ‘Vielleicht bezeichnet diese Inschrift 
gerade den Moment, in welchem die jahrliche Feier am 29. Juli [sic] in der 
Katakombe aufgelassen wurde ?’ The main ground for ascribing this to Damasus 
is that Prudentius (Peristeph. xii) describes the great procession of 29 June, 
conducting the Pope, as visiting first St. Peter’s and then hurrying to St. Paul’s 
to repeat the liturgy there; nothing is said of any visit to the Via Appia. On the 
other hand, at the Basilica Apostolorum there must surely have been still some 
celebretion, conducted by a presbyter, since the Gelasian Sacramentary (ii. 30- 
32, p. 181 Wilson) provides for three masses on 29 June (a) in Natali S. Petri 
proprie, (b) in Natali Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, (c) in Natali S. Pauli proprie. 
Thus the church at the Via Appia retained its celebration, but was not visited 
by the papal procession. By the time of the Gregorian Sacramentary it was felt 
that even the two visits to St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s were an excessive physical 


strain, and the celebration at St. Paul’s was held on 30 June. 
* On this point again modern scholarship has had little to add to Bishop 
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52 
New Testament scholars have long been familiar ; nothing is harder thap | 
the discovery of the martyred apostles of history when almost all th 


extant evidence concerns only the saints of faith." 
H. Cuapwic 


Pearson, ‘Dissertationes duae de serie et successione primorum Romae episco. | 
porum’, in his Opera Posthuma Chronologica, edited by H. Dodwell (London, 
1688). Pearson may fairly be described as the first writer to transfer St. Peter's 
martyrdom in Rome from the realm of 30£a to that of émorjyn. 

' I have to thank Professor Toynbee, Mr. Woodhead, and Professor Ratcliff | 
for the opportunity of discussing with them some of the questions raised ip | 
this article, and Dr. Telfer for kind help in criticizing an early draft. It was 
delivered as a lecture at Bonn on 29 June 1956, at the invitation of the Faculty 
of Protestant Theology. : 

Unhappily the acute study of Theodor Klauser, Die rémische Petrustradition 
im Lichte der neuen Ausgrabungen unter der Peterskirche (Kéln and Opladen, 
1956), appeared too late to be used or discussed. 
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LA CORRESPONDANCE ENTRE BASILE DE 
CESAREE ET APOLLINAIRE DE LAODICEE 


II 


UR les relations d’Apollinaire et de Basile, il ne reste plus au- 
jourd’hui qu’un témoignage, celui de Basile lui-méme, a travers 
lequel résonnent les griefs que lui opposait 4 ce propos Eustathe 
de Sébaste. Ce témoignage de Basile est constitué par des lettres écrites 
quelques trois ans aprés sa rupture de communion avec Eustathe de 
Sébaste. Basile avait fini par se défendre publiquement contre ce dernier, 
au vu d’un libelle particuliérement violent, la Lettre 4 Daziza. Mais, 
dés la rupture en 373, Eustathe avait signifié 4 Basile que ses relations 
avec Apollinaire de Laodicée le rendaient suspect. L’ accusation se corse 
dans la Lettre 4 Daziza de textes sabellianisants sur |’auteur desquels 
on entretient habilement l’incertitude. Basile accuse Eustathe de laisser 
croire que ces textes sont de lui, Basile; il ne refuse d’ailleurs pas d’y 
reconnaitre, pour une partie tout au moins, le ton d’Apollinaire. Dans 
lesprit d’Eustathe, le texte avait 4 coup sir une connexion avec ces rap- 
ports de Basile et d’Apollinaire qu’il illustrait par la production d’une 
lettre échangée, il y a bien longtemps, entre les deux personnages.' 
La défense de Basile revient en substance a ceci: d’abord, une 
protestation véhémente contre la possibilité qu’on lui attribue les textes 
sabellianisants de la Lettre a Daziza;? ensuite, le rejet absolu d’une 


' Cp. les notes suivantes pour le détail de cette histoire fort compliquée dont 
jespére publier sous peu un exposé d’ensemble. 

? Cf. ep. 129, I, p. 220 D-E; et surtout, ep. 224, I, p. 342 C-D; ibid., 2, 
PP. 342 E-343 A. Dans cette derniére lettre, on saisit le procédé de Basile sur le 
vif. La Lettre d Daziza, ainsi qu’il ressort des deux passages dont je viens de 
donner la référence, ne donnait pas de nom pour |’auteur des textes incriminés; 
par contre, elle devait contenir un rappel des relations de Basile et d’Apollinaire; 
et, par la, on laissait entendre que la piéce en question ne leur était pas étrangére. 
Comme Basile ne pousse 1’accusation qu’on cherchait a la faire passer pour un 
écrit 4 lui que dans les deux lettres citées, adressées 4 des correspondants qui 
n'ont pas en main la Lettre a Daziza; que, par contre, il ne mentionne pas le fait 
dans d’autres lettres paralléles, epp. 131, 226 et 244, comment ne pas le soup- 
gonner d’amplifier quelque peu la portée de cet anonymat et d’exploiter, quand 
loccasion le permet, l’arme polémique qu’on lui offre? Le point a quelque 
importance pour notre sujet puisque, selon la tradition manuscrite, la Lettre de 
Sebastiani porte la suscription ‘A Apollinaire’. Je montrerai plus bas qu’en fait, 
elle ne peut étre que du méme auteur que ep. 362, et que celui-ci comme |’auteur 
de la Lettre semble bien étre Apollinaire. Dans ce cas, c’est le collectionneur des 
lettres de Basile qui, s’inspirant de ep. 129 et ep. 224, aurait ainsi intitulé la 
piéce. Voisin, op. et loc. cit. sup., pense que Eustathe a fabriqué la Lettre, 


attribuée dés le départ & Basile; puis, qu’on a voulu renchérir en attribuant a 
ee 


(Journal of Theol gical Studies, N.S., Vol. VIII, Pt. 1, April 1957] 
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solidarité quelconque avec les erreurs d’Apollinaire ;' enfin, argument 
ad hominem, qu’Eustathe considére les relations plus que suspectes 
qu’il entretint durant toute sa vie!’ D’ailleurs, comment Eustathe, qui 
a eu tout le loisir de connaitre la mentalité de Basile et ses positions 
doctrinales, a-t-il le front, maintenant, de le dénoncer, avec pour seuk 
piéce a l’appui, une lettre datant de loin en arriére? Basile porte le poids 
de sa défense sur ce point faible de l’offensive adverse.’ On a souvent 
remarqué qu’il ne niait pas avoir eu des rapports avec Apollinaire, 
Toute sa correspondance témoigne que, s’il nourrit des réserves, il tient 
néanmoins en haute estime le Laodicéen. Quand il marque la distance, 
c’est a la suite des textes lancés par Eustathe dans le débat ;* mais il nw 
se fait pas faute de dénoncer la pauvreté de l’argumentation de son 
adversaire, elle repose sur une lettre de jadis et on n’a méme pas été 
capable de la produire, cette lettre, dans sa teneur originale.’ Eustath 
argumente de seconde main: ‘O ami de la vérité, toi qui sais que k 
mensonge est fils du diable, comment savais-tu que cette lettre était de 
moi? tu ne m’en as rien touché, tu n’as pas interrogé, et tu ne I’as pas 
appris de moi, qui étais 4 méme de te narrer la vérité. Et puis, si l’éerit 
est de moi, d’ou appert-il que ce texte qui te tombe maintenant sous k 








main, lui soit contemporain? Qui t’a dit qu’on I’avait écrit il y a ving 
ans? D’ou appert-il que le texte, avancé maintenant, soit du méme | 
homme auquel une lettre de moi est adressée? Et si c’est le méme, et si 
je lui ai envoyé une lettre et si tout cela est contemporain, quelle preuve | 
que j’ai adhéré et que je continue a adhérer a pareille doctrine ?’® Qu’on 
lise attentivement ce passage et son contexte ; ils démontrent pleinement | 
que Basile, conscient qu’il y a anguille sous roche, va limiter sa défense | 
a la critique du procédé d’Eustathe. Que la lettre incriminée soit de lui, 
qu’ il l’ait écrite il y a vingt ans, c’est un fait acquis; qu’il ait su découvrir 
dans la citation de la Lettre a Daziza de |’Apollinaire, c’est certain! | 


Basile lui-méme des doutes sur |’éjoovas, et ce serait l’origine de epp. 361-362. | 
Cette thése est intenable, déja parce qu’elle suppose que pour un Eustathe, ke 
pire reproche a faire 4 quelqu’un aurait été de mettre en doute sa fidélité ab | 
formule de Nicée. : 

* Cp. ep. 131, 2, p. 224; ep. 223, 4-5, PP. 339-40; ep. 224, 2, pp. 342-3. 

2 Cp. ep. 131, 2, p. 224; ep. 223, 5, pp. 339-40; surtout, ep. 226, 2, pp. 346-7; 
en un sens plus large, ep. 244, 5-7, pp. 379-81. 

3 Quand Basile parle dune lettre’, ‘il y a vingt ans’, c’est & parer |’argument 
d’Eustathe qu’il s’applique. Ceci est clair dans ep. 223, 4, p. 339; ep. 224, % 
PP. 342-3; ep. 226, 4, pp. 348-9. 

* Cp. ep. 129, I, pp. 220-1; a ep. 244, 3, p. 378, il reconnait avoir lu des | 
ceuvres d’Apollinaire et dit le tenir en estime; cf. surtout ce qu’il en dit apres 
la rupture ouverte de l’hérésiarque, ep. 265, 2, pp. 409-10. 

5 Ceci dans ep. 224, 2, pp. 342-3. 

© Ep. 223, 4, p. 339. J’ai contrélé le texte sur les collations de M. Cavallin. 

7 Cp. ep. 129, I, pp. 220-1; ep. 131, I, pp. 223-4. 
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Mais Eustathe avait commis une faute de manceuvre en laissant voir 
la pauvreté de son information; le vague méme de sa citation permet 
de 'accuser de duplicité.' L’habile tacticien qu’est Basile, a beau jeu 
dés lors pour manier l’argument de circonstances: Eustathe, moins 
que quiconque, n’est qualifié pour reprocher 4 quelqu’un ses relations 
passes; il était bien placé pour connaitre la mentalité de Basile qui, au 
reste, détient une carte majeure dans toute cette controverse: il n’a pas 
de rapports de communion avec Apollinaire, fait trop facile 4 contréler 
pour qu’on soit tenté d’en douter un seul instant.” Pareille argumentation 
laisse ouverte toute la question des rapports de Basile avec Apollinaire 
dans le passé.? 

Le texte de Basile que j’ai cité plus haut établit, a lui seul, un fait 
important; il ne faut pas confondre le texte produit dans la Lettre a 
Daziza avec la lettre de Basile 4 Apollinaire dont fait état Eustathe. 
Du texte de la Lettre a Daziza, Basile a donné une citation, sinon le 
texte entier, dans ep. 129; cette citation se recouvre avec un passage de 
la Lettre de Sebastiani. Comme celle-ci présente d’étroites relations avec 
epp. 361-362, on raisonnerait aisément ainsi: la Lettre de Sebastiani, texte 
surchargé par rapport a epp. 361-362, coincide avec la lettre produite par 
Eustathe, et en conséquence epp. 361-362 représentent le réel échange 
de correspondance entre Basile et Apollinaire. Mais ce raisonnement est 
impossible. La lettre en litige ne coincide pas avec le pamphlet cité dans 
lep. 129; et c’est de cette lettre que Basile se plaint qu’il y ait eu falsi- 
fication.* Ce qu’était en réalité la lettre incriminée? une pure lettre 


' Il faut, pour s’en rendre compte, mettre en paralléle ep. 224, 2, pp. 342-3, 
et ep. 223, 6, pp. 340-1. On voit alors le parti que Basile tire du fait que l’original 
n’était pas dans les mains de ses adversaires; cela comment le savait-il, sinon 
parce que le texte qu’ils en donnaient était modifié et qu’il avait de bonnes 
raisons d’en connaitre l’original? Une fois admise l’authenticité du groupe dont 
nous nous occupons, on inclinerait a voir avec Bolotov, loc. cit., cette lettre 
dans ep. 363. Ce billet serait alors le texte remanié car sa requéte touche bien a 
la Foi, du moins par le biais de l’interprétation scripturaire ; mais, ceci 6té, que 
reste-t-il de l’original supposé? En outre, le début de ep. 361 semble bien se 
rapporter a ep. 363; habiletés de faussaire? 

* Les Eustathiens n’avaient jamais prétendu le contraire; cp. ep. 224, 2; 
GW’ epodow Sri Kowwvds AmodAwapiou éyw et tout le développement polémique qui 
suit, Le ¢podow est sans équivoque, Basile prévient un argument mais il est pré- 
cieux pour lui de pouvoir s’étendre sur sa réfutation, cp. ep. 131, 2, p. 224. 

> On rencontre un paralléle frappant a cette méthode, si manifeste a ep. 223, 4, 
chez Grégoire de Nysse, Contra Eunomium, 1, & propos de |’attitude de Basile & 
Constantinople en 360. Grégoire passe trés vite sur le fait lui-méme mais il s’en 
prend au vague des accusations d’Eunomius et se hate de saisir l’argument ad 

inem, Eunomius est mal venu de critiquer les silences d’autrui, P.G. xLv, 
cols, 273-6. 

* C’est un point que Loofs, loc. cit., a bien mis en relief; Lietzmann, loc. cit., 

qui le souligne aussi, doit le tenir de Loofs. D’ailleurs Basile n’a jamais qualifié 
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d’amitié, écrite de laic a laic; nous n’avons aucune raison de mettre a! 

doute le témoignage de Basile a cet égard.' ' Basile 

Quant a la Lettre 4 Daziza, Basile ne donne-t-il pas a entendre qu 4 Daz 

le texte allégué par elle lui était 4 ce point inconnu que, méme s’il adme _sa cita 

y retrouver le ton d’Apollinaire, c’est sur la foi de ce qu’on lui a dt! ‘Beriv 

non sur une expérience personnelle? A preuve, ce passage de la Let, —_ contre 

a Olympius: ‘J’avoue avoir reconnu des parties pour étre sorties de | _ils, ma 

plume d’Apollinaire de Laodicée; et encore! non que je les aie lues dan) nous | 

son ceuvre, mais je le tiens d’autres personnes. Mais il y a des chosg! _citatic 

contenues dans cet écrit que jamais je n’aie lues ni jamais apprises pa| _éxeive 

qui que ce fit, et de ceci m’est témoin Celui qui dans le Ciel est fidéle” contre 

On ne traitera pas a la légére Basile de parjure; méme s’il y a des om.) accus 

bres 4 son caractere, il a donné des preuves de son intégrité personnelk.| 4d’ Ape 

Et, au moment ou il écrit, le mensonge n’était pas sans danger. Ne| «ai @ 
tiendrions-nous, cependant, pas assez pour résoudre le probléme? Li) ep. 

Lettre de Sebastiani était inconnue de Basile parce qu’elle avait trop) a7) 

retouché l’ep. 362 pour que Basile puisse la reconnaitre en entier, mais; 709 7 

elle restait assez visiblement calquée sur la méme ep. 362 pour qu} conn 

- Basile y reconnaisse de |’Apollinaire, que ep. 362 lui ait été ou non) et fra 

personnellement adressée. II] y a a cet égard un élément qu’on a quelque Le 

peu négligé; qu’est-ce que contenait réellement la Lettre a Daziza? Um| __ telat 

attaque a fond contre Basile, dans laquelle il est permis de supposer que Prou 

les relations de Basile et d’Apollinaire étaient une fois de plus exploitées; SUT 

et, ‘comme preuves des allégations portées’ contre lui, quelque chox| ons 

‘tiré d’un écrit dont je ne sais trop qui est l’auteur’!? L’examen attenti | 

des textes semble indiquer que la Lettre 4 Daziza ne contenait que de} Sing) 

citations, et non en appendice |’écrit intégral. Eustathe produisait ls| com 


-© 
4 
Dp 


rapp 
la piéce citée dans la Lettre a Daziza de Rescespal mais toujours de ovvrayps, laiss 
ep. 129, I, p.220C; ep. 131, I, p. 223 D; ep. 223, 4, p. 339 C; ep. 226, 2, p. 3460 s’ex 
J'ai contrélé la teneur manuscrite de ces textes sur les collations de M. Cavallin. a les 


' Cp. ep. 226, 4; ep. 224, 2. Pour e ee années en rer beaucoup 
d’années, ep. 131, 2; vingt et plus, ep. 223, 4; vingt-cing, ep. 224, 2; vingt, par 


ep. 226, 4. Et ces quelques expeccsions & montreront le désir de Basile de mini- cont 
miser l’incident en affectant de ne pas attacher d’importance au destinataire de 1 
la lettre ou & la nature de es Anodwapiw 4} ddAw twi, ep. 131, 2; pia er 
— Kai avr) dudpiBodos, P- 23, 6; wirov ypappa Grdunty éxov mpooryopiar, | une 
ep. 224, 2; Ts & vpia, ep. 26, 4; Widas apoeqyagres dyarntixiy mpocpuwyov quo 
denalagutioen, ibid.; 6 Seiva « éni ris Lupias, ep. 23, 4. ep sur le contenu, 


ep. 226, 4, p. 348: Kai émearéAAoper ovdéev wepi miorews, et ep. 224, 2, p. 343, 0 
il faut lire avec les manuscrits pndev wepi ricrews, cp. Cav etlin, op. Cit., p. 121. 
2 Ep. 131, I, p. 223 D-E. Les sondages opérés dans le Barocc. 121 et les colla- 


tions du Patmius 57 ainsi que du Marc. 61 montrent que le texte bénédictin du 4 
passage est sir. Au début, il semble certain qu’on doive préférer wapa rot Aaok- ot 
xéws Arodwapiou A mepi rod . . . de quelques manuscrits de bonne note. 


3 Cp. ep. 131, 1, p. 224. 
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extraits, sans préciser l’auteur de telles ‘paroles d’hérétiques’. Ces paroies, 
Basile les cite au début de ep. 129 et rien n’oblige a croire que la Lettre 
4 Daziza contint autre chose que ce que reléve Basile, qui de suite aprés 
sa citation, continue: taird éor: 7a OpvAAovpeva, ‘voila ce qu’on diffuse!’ 
‘crivant 4 quelques-uns des leurs et poursuivant leurs machinations 
contre nous, ils ont ajouté ces mots, “paroles d’hérétiques!’’ précisent- 
ils, mais ils taisent le nom de |’auteur, afin qu’aux yeux du grand nombre, 
nous passions pour les fauteurs de ces expressions.’' Le caractére de 
citation du texte allégué est indéniable d’aprés la Lettre a Olympius; 
éxeiva ta LDaPeAXiov pjpara, en dit également Basile dans son manifeste 
contre Eustathe.’ La citation d’ep. 129 suffit amplement a étayer une 
accusation de sabellianisme. Plus encore, elle contient bien une idée 
d’Apollinaire: Tov rarépa matpixds vidv elvas: tov 5é vidv iux@s warépa, 
kal WoavTws emi Too mvedpatos, Kabd 57 els Oeds 7) Tpias, dit le texte de 
Vep. 129. Et le Kara pépos miatis de fagon analogue: dmep éoriv 6 
maThp apyikds Te Kal yevvnTiK@s, Toro dvra Tov vidv eixdva Kai yéevynua 
rod matpds.* Ce premier rapprochement explique que Basile y ait re- 
connu des dires du Laodicéen, d’autant que ces formules, bien taillées 
et frappantes, devaient se préter facilement a la diffusion. 

Les assertions de Basile laissent-elles la porte ouverte a |’existence de 
relations plus étroites entre Apollinaire et lui? Ce qu’il dit d’Apollinaire 
prouve assez qu’il l’estimait et que les reproches d’Eustathe |’ont 
surpris. Méléce semble partager cette estime. Une seule réserve, mais 
constante, Apollinaire est un esprit disert, trop répandu et bavard.‘ 
Quand la rupture sera consommée, Basile n’hésite pas a la qualifier de 
singuli¢rement douloureuse, venant d’un homme sur qui on avait tant 
compté.® La fagon méme dont Basile se défend, montre bien que le 
rapport entre lui et Apollinaire n’était pas aussi ténu qu’ il affecte de le 
laisser croire. Les allégations d’Eustathe l’inquiétent; plutét que de 
s’expliquer sur la nature de ses relations avec Apollinaire, il a cherché 
4 les minimiser en limitant toute la discussion aux seuls griefs produits 
par son adversaire. Quant a l’orthodoxie d’Apollinaire, a l’époque de la 
controverse avec Eustathe, il l’admet sans autre. 

Tout ceci reste confus et mystérieux. Cet Apollinaire qu’on tient pour 
une colonne de |’orthodoxie, on ne communie pas avec lui. Mais pour- 
quoi on ne communie pas avec lui, on ne le dit pas. Seulement, c’est un 


' Ep. 129, 1, p. 220. 
* Cp. ep. 131, I, p. 223 D, contrélé sur les collations de M. Cavallin: . . . do- 
deifears rod GAnOeis elvar ras Kad’ Hyd BAacdnpias €r7HxOnoav amo ovyypapparos ovK 
olSa ind rivos ypadevtos. 3 Ep. 223, 6, p. 340 D. 
* Dans Lietzmann, Apollinaris . . ., p. 173, ll. 15-17. 
* Cp. ep. 129, I, p. 220; ep. 244, 3, p. 378. ® Cp. ep. 265, 2, p. 409. 
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fait bien connu que Basile a toujours préféré en dire moins que trop, & . 








réserve sur la question du Saint-Esprit n’est pas qu’un incident pasg. 7 
ger; on surprend 4a plusieurs reprises dans ses homélies son deésir & / 
discrétion, sa volonté de ne rien compromettre. Grégoire de Nazianz | 
s’en est expliqué trés franchement, on aurait tort de minimiser la portée | 
de ses dires.' Basile n’était pas homme 4a s’étendre abondamment sy 

les passes difficiles de sa vie et de sa pensée, et 4 compliquer par I’abon. 

dance de détails et de précisions une situation déja malaisée. Tris 
conscient de sa propre évolution doctrinale, il donne 4 entendr 
qu’Eustathe mettait cette évolution en rapport avec ses accointances du ‘ 
cété de Laodicée.* Je l’ai déja dit, Eustathe a eu la main malheureus | 
dans son choix d’arguments en face d’un tacticien aussi expert. Il; 
produit une lettre, et Basile a pu dire que cette lettre ne contenait dans 
son original rien sur la Foi; mais on ne saurait en inférer qu’il n’y acu 
hors de la aucun échange de vues en matiéres doctrinales entre Apolli- 
naire et lui. Seul, le passage cité dans ep. 129 ne peut avoir fait partie de 
pareil échange; par contre son contexte, le fameux ovvrayya, doit avoir 
eu quelque connexion avec Apollinaire et Basile. L’empressement de 
Basile a porter la discussion sur |’affaire de la communion avec Apolli- 
naire, —- un terrain ou il se sent sir —, prouve assez, s’il était encore | 
besoin de preuves, que la question n’était. pas exempte de points 

douloureux. 








La critique interne permet-elle d’aller plus loin? Dans la série epp. 
361-364, les deux premiéres lettres se correspondent. II n’y a par contre | 
aucune connexion entre epp. 363 et 364. Ep. 363 représente un désir 
ardent de reprendre un échange de vues sur certains points de I’Ecriture. | 
Ep. 364 débute par la description d’une poursuite aprés Basile par mer 


et par terre, puis rapporte une intervention récente d’évéques venus 
d’Egypte. Bolotov a bien vu qu’il ne saurait s’agir que de la venue | 
d’Athanase et des évéques égyptiens a Antioche sous le régne de Jovien’ | 


L’expression, yéyovey émoxdrwy émdnua tav an’ Alydrrou, suggett 
une démarche hors d’Egypte. Ils constituent, selon Apollinaire, une 
vigoureuse mise au point contre la tendance a rendre équivalents 
Spoovavos et povos kat’ odaiav. Cette derniére expression est fruit de la 
malice et de l’erreur, car la ressemblance est du domaine des accidents, 
non de la substance. En outre, on a réaffirmé la divinité du Saint- 
Esprit. Le document qui contient ces précisions, quoique sur un ton 

' A propos des homélies, cp. Puech, Histoire de la littérature grecque chré- 
tienne, 111, pp. 270-1. Cp. Grégoire de Nazianze, Jn S. Basilium, or. XUV. 
68-69, P.G. xxxvi, cols. 585-9. 


? Pour ne citer qu’un texte, cp. ep. 223, 3, pp. 338-9. 
3 Bolotov, loc. cit. sup. 
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© trop. S plus conciliant que ne le laisse entendre ep. 364, c’est l’authentique 
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Confession d’ Athanase a Jovien. ‘Il était nécessaire de reprendre, en 
l'accompagnant d’une exégése, la formule de Nicée en suite de I’explica- 
tion erronée de ses termes, fournie par ceux qui, autrefois, la com- 
battaient ouvertement, mais, aujourd’hui, adaptent leur contradiction 
sous le voile d’une explication’, ainsi ep. 364; et Athanase a Jovien: 
‘Mais puisque, maintenant, dans le dessein de renouveler l’hérésie 
arienne, certains, sous couleur de professer la Foi de Nicée, en vérité, 
la rejettent par leur fausse interprétation de I’6poovows et leurs blas- 
phémes contre le Saint-Esprit . . ., nous avons tenu 4 te délivrer la Foi 
confessée a Nicée, afin que ta piété connaisse ce qui a été écrit avec 
pleine exactitude, et l’erreur de ceux qui s’en écartent.’ La Confession 
commente alors la Foi de Nicée: ‘Ils n’ont pas dit simplement que le 
Fils était semblable (dov0os) au Pére, afin qu’on n’aille pas le tenir 
seulement pour semblable a Dieu. . . . Et ils n’ont pas aliéné le Saint- 
Esprit du Pére et du Fils. . . .’' Athanase, il est vrai, ne parle que de 
similitude. Qu’il n’ait pas attaqué de front la similitude selon l’ovdcia, 
qu’il avait admise lui-méme au De Synodis, est plus que compréhen- 
sible. Mais c’est au moment ot la Confession a Fovien est composée 
que la réconciliation avec Méléce échoue a Antioche et qu’Athanase 
se solidarise définitivement avec la ‘Petite Eglise’ de Paulin. Celui-ci et 
ses partisans n’entendaient en rien accepter le compromis qui ramenait 
a l’orthodoxie nicéenne |’ensemble des évéques orientaux et ils dénon- 
ceront I’hypocrisie de l’équivalence mise entre djoovows et dpovos 
kar’ odoiay.? L’ep. 364 s’insére admirablement dans cette situation 
historique, puisque c’est au sein de la ‘Petite Eglise’ qu’a évolué 
Apollinaire. La meilleure interprétation de la lettre serait d’y voir une 
tentative de gagner un Basile, trop réticent, au camp des nicéens de 
stricte observance. 

Dans ep. 361, Basile sollicite les lumiéres d’Apollinaire sur la portée 
exacte de I’éuoovovos. Il connait la difficulté qu’on tire du fait de 
absence du mot ovoia dans I’Ecriture. Ayant examiné de prés la 
question, il trouve, pour sa part, plus obvie de dire dows Kar’ ovciay 
imapa\dxrws. L’allusion au départ de Grégoire de Nazianze, retourné 
apres de ses parents, suggére que la lettre a été écrite du Pont, entre 
360 et 362. Or, en 360, Basile s’était trouvé 4 Constantinople dans 
"entourage de Basile d’Ancyre; il y a observé la plus grande réserve et, 

' P.G. xxvi, cols. 816 et 820. 

* Qu’il me suffise de rappeler a cet égard les points qu’a déja établis dans 
divers travaux M. Richard. Je compte y revenir dans le travail annoncé plus 
haut. C’est de ce milieu que sort le petit apocryphe athanasien, Refutatio hypo- 


crisis Meletii et Eusebii Samosatensis, P.G. xxvutt, cols. 85-96. 
> Cp. sup., ep. 361, ll. 33-35 (F.T.S. N.s. vii (1956), p. 203). 
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a un moment donné, a quitté les conciliabules.' S’il s’est tu, pour finak.)) 
ment se dérober, ne serait-ce pas qu’il s’est senti pris entre des développ. 
ments théologiques qui lui étaient familiers, et sa fidélité, envers ¢” 











































contre tout, a la formule de Nicée? Son Contra Eunomium qui ne doi * pes 
pas étre de beaucoup postérieur,? témoigne, en effet, que |’expression! — 
t 


” > oe > , . : ‘ ’ 
Gpovos Kat’ ovotay amapaAAdxrws constitue le résumé de sa propre pos ) 
tion; or, elle forme également le fond de la doctrine homéousienne@ | * ; 


ce qu’elle a de meilleur.’ Par deux fois, vers la méme époque, Basile,) ™ - 
en outre, l’occasion de manifester sa fidélité a I’doovctos ; dans sa lettr — 
a Maxime, et dans son attitude en face du geste de son évéque signan| 9 saa 
la formule de Niké, épisode qui se situe vers 360-1.* L’ep. 361, dont} ere, 
montrerai plus bas la parenté avec le Contra Eunomium, se situe tout hemes 
naturellement dans ce contexte. La critique du terme dpoovovos, comme | Lerre 
non-scripturaire, figure au Credo Daté, la piéce élaborée a la veille & | °™™ 
Rimini et de Séleucie.s La théologie de ce formulaire rejoint celle des | an 
grands exposés homéousiens ; surtout elle recoupe la ligne d’arguments- — 
tion du Contra Eunomium de Basile. Tout concorde pour indiquer que | om 
le désarroi traduit par ep. 361 correspond 4 I’état d’4me de ce dernier, | a z " 
i de suite aprés son départ, — ou sa fuite —, de Constantinople pour k . _ 
Pont. Qu’a cette date il ait déja connu Apollinaire, il le dit lui-méme, rm, 
et nous remarquions que toutes les suppositions restent permises sur Po 
la vraie nature et la fréquence de ses relations avec le futur hérésiarque. pe # 


Le probleme se complique quand on passe a ep. 362, réponse réelle’ 
ou imaginée a ep. 361, du chef de l’étroite parenté entre ce documentet | a 
la Lettre de Sebastiani. Celle-ci se donne également pour une répons | 
a ep. 361 et sa solidarité avec les deux lettres, epp. 361-362, s’exprime 
jusqu’en des recoupements littéraux.® I faut y ajouter l’usage d’expres- | “PX 


. , a & bp 
sions et concepts analogues pour développer deux théses distinctes dans ¥ v 
. - P i : 07 

leur présentation mais se rejoignant dans leur fond.” De part et d’autre, _ 
€t Tis 


' Cp. Philostorge, Histoire Ecclésiastique, 1v. 12 (ed. Bidez, pp. 64-65); ¢t Tis 
Grégoire de Nysse, Contra Eunomium, loc. cit. sup., p. 55, n. 3. 

? Ils’est écoulé, en effet, plusieurs olympiades avant que Eunomius y réponde| 
vers 379, cp. a ce sujet la Vita des Bénédictins, p. LxIv; en outre, quand Basile | born 
rappelle a Eustathe qu’il utilisait ses sténographes pour composer ses exposé | juds d 
a lui, Basile (ep. 223, 5, p. 339 E), ceux-ci paraissent bien constituer le Comira | ge dé 
Eunomium dont le prologue montre qu’il demandait un certain effort a Basile 
qui n’a pas écrit beaucoup de traités théologiques; l’ouvrage date donc du temps 
de la grande intimité de Basile et d’Eustathe lors du séjour du premier dans le | ravrér 


et ple 


Pont. | tdeupe 
3 Cp. son Contra Eunomium, passim. | tabrdv 
* Cp. ep. 9, 3, p. 91; ep. 51, pp. 143-4. Dianius meurt en 362. d’inté 
5 Dans Athanase, De Synodis, 8, P.G. xxv, col. 693. ll. 31- 
® Je les ai indiqués en les soulignant de part et d’autre dans |’édition. oh’ 


7 Cp. ep. 362, sup., 1. 45: ddvapérw cal dowpdrw mpoddw, avec Lettre de 2£E 
Sebastiani, |. 37: 50a mpoddou re ayepicrov; Lettre de Sebastiani, |. 40: mpaty 
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le Mystére est présenté comme une interférence réciproque des notions 
didentité et d’altérité dont l’usage simultané améne, des deux cétés, a 
des tournures paradoxales. Pour notre propos, la premiére question qui 
se pose, est celle de savoir si l’un des deux exposés donne des signes de 
surcharge ou de déformation malveillante par rapport a l'autre. 

La théorie de ep. 362, c’est que tout pére passe sa ‘race’, sa ‘propriété’ 
a ses descendants. Sa ‘propriété’ est tout entiére dans la descendance ; 
en ce sens, toute sa race ne forme qu’‘un’ avec lui. La race pourtant est 
autre parce que, n’étant pas le principe, elle ne reproduit l’identité 
qu’en dérivation. Egal et inférieur & la fois, tel’est le Fils par rapport au 
Pére, méme et autre. La suppression des facteurs propres a l’espéce 
humaine coupe court a toutes les objections soulevées par ep. 361. 
L’erreur, dit Apollinaire, est de ne concevoir l’identité d’odoia que 
comme celle d’une matiére originelle commune ou d’un genre logique, 
ou encore selon |’unité individuelle. I] use ici du terme yévos au sens 
courant du mot, ‘race’ ou ‘famille’, non au sens logique. Qu’on soit 
devant une thése apollinariste, on n’en peut douter. Le Kara pépos 
miorts construit une partie de son exposé trinitaire sur cette méme 
idée. La Oeérns appartient en propre au Pére; de par leur dérivation du 
Pére, le Fils et l’Esprit ont cette edrns. ‘L’ iuérns de David prend a 
David’, dit ep. 362; et encore, ‘nous, tous les hommes, nous sommes 
Adam, étant un’. Le yévos ne va pas plus haut qu’Adam dont la dériva- 
tion est tout autre que la nétre. Etle Kara pépos riots: } yap bedrys 
pia pvotxds ev Tpiad: paprupoupevyn TH evornra Tis Pvcews BeBaion, SriTEp 
kai iSvov pev marpos Kata 70 “els Beds 6 marnp’’, matp@ov 5é TH vi@ Kara 
70 “Beds Hv 6 Adyos’’, kai TH mvevpari 5€ mapov dvoixas To trvedpa Geod 
imdpyew Kalo Aéyer TTadAos- “‘vads Geot €ore Kai To mvedpa Tod Beod oiKet 
& tpiv...’’. Oedrns 5€ matpds iSvov Kai Grote pia tav Tpdv % Bedrns 
Myovro, THv maTpos idudTHTa Tapodcay vid TE Kal mvedpar. papTupEl... 
ci Tis Eporto mas els Beds, eitrep ex Deod Beds ein 6 vids; épodpev Sri TO 
Tis apyijs Aéyw xa? dv pia apy? 6 marnp.' Le dernier membre illustre 
au mieux l’expression de ep. 362: dray riw yevapyixi tapad\aBapev 
ikOrnta Tis dvwratw apyis Kai Ta €x T&V yevdpywy yevn mpds TO eK THs 
jas apyijs povoyeves yevynya.* Cette identité par ‘race’ ou appartenance 
de dérivation, sauvegarde en méme temps I’altérité. Possession totale 
et pleine; égalité, sans aucun doute, mais, en méme temps, possédée 


tavrérnta xa! Sevrépay Kai tpirny Aéyovras, méme langage dans ep. 362, 1. 40: 
igemévy 5€ tH ravrérn; Lettre de Sebastiani, ll. 55-56, et ep. 362, 1. 27: 
tadrév; et, dans le style théologique, ce rapprochement qui ne manque pas 
d'intérét: Lettre de Sebastiani, 1. 44: cis Bradrepov anudvar dppyrov, et ep. 362, 
ll. 31-32: iva res Ta prpara pr) edixvodpeva rijs SnAdcews exPidonra. 

' Lietzmann, Apollinaris . . ., p. 172, ll. 4-10, Il. 12-13; p. 173, ll. 17-19. 

* Ep. 362, ll. 14-16. 
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autrement par le principe et par ce qui est ‘du’ principe; la formule ¢ 
colore de subordinatianisme. ‘ “Le Pére est plus grand que le Fils”, par 
quoi l’identité du Fils et du Pére est montrée dans une infériorité; aing 
le Pére, restant dans sa propriété, aboutit dans la propriété du Fils’,! 
Mais cette derniére formule a aussi un relent de sabellianisme; en 
fait, elle reprend de fagon concise et technique la doctrine de la dériya. 
tion du Fils, centrale dans la théologie d’Athanase. Seulement la notion 
d’idvov, chére a l’évéque d’Alexandrie pour expliquer le caractire 
d’intimité dans la consubstantialité, ne revét plus la méme signification 
dans ep. 362; I’ idsérns est rapportée au Principe et se retrouve a ce 
titre dans le dérivé. A cette thése, on trouve un analogue frappant dans 
le Quod Unus sit Christus. Il est impossible, dit cet opuscule, que la femme 
enfante sans |’intervention d’un homme, ‘parce que l’odaia des engen- 
drés, Dieu l’a déposée dans les péres’ (67t tH odoiay Trav yerwpew 
€v tois matpdo. xateBdAero 6 Beds). Ainsi Lévi était-il dans les reins 
d’Abraham; quant au Sauveur, qui n’est pas rattaché par génération a 
Adam, il n’a de celui-ci que la forme extérieure, ‘et non l’étre’.? Ep. 362 
distingue de méme: Adam et nous, nous n’avons pas un yévos commun 
superposé, car Adam, fait par Dieu, n’est pas dans la méme ligne de 
dérivation que nous autres. La Lettre de Sebastiani n’utilise pas la notion 
de yévos; elle reprend par contre, avec insistance, l’unité d’identité et 
d’altérité dans la Trinité. Ep. 362 ne considére qu’une idvdr7s, celle du 
Pére, se retrouvant, de par la dérivation, dans le Fils et dans |’Esprit; 
la Lettre de Sebastiani parle expressément de l’id:érns propre a chaque 
personne, appartenant aux deux autres de par les rapports nés de la 
dérivation. C’est la le sens du texte cité par Basile 4 Méléce: ‘Le Pére est 
paternellement le Fils. .. .’ J’ai déja cité un texte du Kara pépos riots, 
paralléle 4 cette formule pour le moins déconcertante ; toute la doctrine 
y relative dans la Lettre trouve son répondant au méme ouvrage.’ La 
Lettre de Sebastiani affiche le méme souci que ep. 362 d’affirmer I’in- 
timité du lien et de l’unité; mémes expressions ici comme [a, sur 
‘génération sans coupure’, la zpdodos du Pére dans le Fils, |’idvérns du 
Fils, ‘apparaissant’ de celle du Pére. Plus clairement peut-étre que dans 
ep. 362, se fait jour dans la Lettre la conception de |’idvdérns, comme 
caractéristique de la ‘personne’. Encore que ce dernier terme n’ap- 
paraisse pas ici, il n’est pas hors de propos de signaler qu’il figure dans 
un contexte semblable, a plusieurs reprises, au Kara pépos riatis.' 


' Cp. ep. 362, ll. 33-35, ll. 46-47. 

? Quod Unus sit Christus, dans Lietzmann, pp. 301-2. 

3 Kara pépos riatis, ibid., p. 172, ll. 10-16; p. 173, ll. 6-13. 

* Tout spécialement le premier passage cité, n. préc., ot le prosopon est 
défini ex professo. 
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L’opposition de ‘S:ov et de xowdy joue a plein dans la conclusion de la 
Lettre. On a accusé les Cappadociens de friser le trith¢isme par l’usage 
de l’analogie répétée des individus dans leur rapport avec l’espéce. 
Ici, ’'inconvénient de cette analogie est bien évité par le rappel que 
[iSv n’est pas ‘autre’ que le xowdv, et qu’a eux deux, ils sont ‘un’. 
Quel que soit l’auteur de ces lignes, il faut rendre hommage 8 sa circon- 
spection et 4 sa subtilité. Pas plus la Lettre de Sebastiani que ep. 362 ne 
renferme une doctrine sabellienne ou modaliste, encore que la concision 
des expressions et la maitrise de la dialectique puissent donner le change. 
Et, en définitive, rien n’autorise a affirmer que la doctrine de l’une de ces 
deux piéces soit plus outrée que celle de l’autre. En est-il de méme dans 
le détail des exposés ? 

A ce point, il convient d’abord de se demander si les différences de 
leons des manuscrits pour les passages paralléles sont 4 ramener aux 
originaux. Le texte d’ep. 362 porte ro dAov marip apy?) Kai vids €x Tijs 
dpyis; la Lettre de Sebastiani porte selon les manuscrits: 6 warip apy?) 
xai 6 vids apyy.' Un peu plus bas, ep. 362 a: ovd€ yap 4 matpds idudrns 
xabamep eis viov amopeuepiota, GAN’ 4 Tod viod ex rijs Tod maTpos 
éxmépyve, tandis que la Lettre de Sebastiani dirait: od5€ yap 7) marpos i56- 
rs Kalo marnp «is viov admopepeprora, GAX’ 7 Tod viod éx tod matpds 
éxmédnve.* Soit, une variante grave dans le premier cas; deux variantes 
dans le second. Le premier cas constituerait une falsification grossiére. 
Mais je crois impossible de maintenir la legon des manuscrits comme 
legon premiére de la Lettre de Sebastiani; le texte, en effet, continue: 
nas obv Tis abTod dpyfs duoovaws 6 vids, en sorte que je restitue en 
toute sécurité, le €£ dpyis comme lecon authentique aussi bien de la 
Lettre que de ep. 362. Dans le second cas, la Lettre de Sebastiani donne, 
par la substitution de «ao warip a xadzep, un sens plus satisfaisant. Le 
contexte exclut la possibilité de l’assertion, ‘en tant que le Pére est partagé 
dans le Fils’, ce qui reviendrait a préter a |’auteur une des intelligences 
de l’6uoovoros combattues dés le début de la controverse. Le texte de la 
Lettre s’avére ici le bon; il reste également en harmonie avec |’ensemble 
des exposés en ne portant pas, a la fin, le rijs de ep. 362. Les variations de 
la tradition manuscrite ne semblent donc pas imputables a un propos 
délibéré du premier rédacteur. 

A vrai dire, la surcharge, si surcharge il y a, se trouve dans la citation 
de l’ep. 129 de Basile par rapport au méme texte dans la tradition de la 
Lettre de Sebastiani.} Celle-ci porte que l"*identité’ est étroitement mélée 


" Ep. 362, 1. 24; et Lettre de Sebastiani, ll. 25-26. Mingarelli, op. cit., p. 16, 
n. 2: ‘legendum sine dubio, 6 vids éx rijs apxijs’. 
? Ep. 362, ll. 26-27; Lettre de Sebastiani, ll. 28-30. 
> Mingarelli, op. cit., p. 18, n. 1: ‘Hic incipiunt quae S. Basilius in epist. 129 
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a l“altérité’. Puis, elle parle de trois ‘identités’, la premiére, la seconde ¢ 
la troisiéme. Dans la citation de Basile, nous avons la ‘premieére identité’ 
intimement unie a ]"altérité’; et c’est la méme ‘identité’ que nous ap. 
pelons ‘deuxiéme et troisi¢éme’. L’affirmation de diverses ‘identités’ 
rangées entre elles, se retrouve dans ep. 362, ou il est dit que |”identité’ 
dans laquelle est le Fils, est ‘identité’ dérivée. Ceci est dur mais pas 
sabellien. On n’en saurait dire autant du texte de Basile, ow 1’on lit: 
‘La premiére identité est unie a l’altérité, et nous disons que la méme 
est seconde et troisiéme.’ 

Une seconde modification est plus subtile. “Ce que le Pére est pre- 
miérement, le Fils l’est secondement et |’Esprit troisiemement’; jus- 
qu’ici les deux textes sont d’accord. ‘Et de méme, ce que |’Esprit est 
troisiemement, le Fils l’est deuxi¢mement, selon que “‘le Seigneur est 
Esprit”, et le Pére l’est premiérement, selon que “‘Dieu est Esprit”, 
Ainsi la Lettre de Sebastiani; mais dans ep. 129, on lit: ‘De méme, ce 
que l’Esprit est premiérement, le Fils l’est deuxiémement selon que “le 
Seigneur est l’Esprit’’, et le Pére l’est troisiemement, selon que “Dieu est 
Esprit”.’ A premiére vue ce texte pourrait paraitre préférable et pourtant 
c’est le premier qui est le bon. D’aprés le Kara pépos riots enefiet, 
le Pere posséde de plus haut et comme principe, les propriétés des 
autres personnes: 7@ pev vid 7d kupredew idvov . . . TH 5€ rarpi avwrépus 
bmdpxov ws tarpi Tod Kupredovros ovrt.' Et, plus bas: Aéyowev dé Kai piav 
Gedrntra Kai piav Kupiornta Kai play ayiTnTa TH TpLdda: Ste TOD Kupion 
6 maTnp apxy, aidiws adrov yervnoas, Kal mpwrdruTos Tov mvevpatos 6 
KUpios* oUTws yap Kai 6 maTip KUpios Kai 6 vids Beds Kai mepi Tob evi 
eipnras ore “mvedpa 6 Oeds’’.2 On citerait facilement d’autres textes de 
cet ouvrage. Le sens en est obvie: la plénitude des propriétés est détenue 
par le Pére; c’est le mode de leur dérivation qui en fait le propre des 
autres personnes. La ligne reste celle de ep. 362. Le texte cité dans ep. 129 
a fait tomber cette importante nuance pour affirmer une quelconque 


interchangibilité des diverses propriétés des personnes. Le sens de la | 
phrase suivante, rov rarépa matpixds vidv elvas: tov dé judy vik@s warépa 


Kai Woattws emi rod mveduaros, en est complétement modifié. Encore 
la Lettre de Sebastiani ne parlait-elle que de la possession par le Pére 
de ce qui est le Fils et l’Esprit, justifiant ainsi le fait qu’il n’y ait qu“un 
seul Dieu’; la ‘divinité’ est, en effet, le propre du Pére. Le texte de 
ep. 129 alourdit dans le sens de |’interchangibilité des personnes: rov 5 


ad Meletium exscripsit. Lectionum varietatem per se quisque animadvertat.’ 
A en juger d’aprés ses notes (cf. p. 20, n. 1), Mingarelli lui-méme acceptait le 
texte d’ep. 129. 

* Dans Lietzmann, p. 173, ll. 10-13. 

? Ibid., p. 176, ll. 13-18. 
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vidy vix@s zrarépa. N’est-il pas manifeste qu’on a voulu infléchir l’en- 
semble de la citation dans le sens du sabellianisme? 

L’existence de pareils remaniements au texte méme de la Lettre de 
Sebastiani parle évidemment en faveur de l’authenticité apollinariste du 
document original. Les rapprochements avec Il’ceuvre d’Apollinaire en 
faisaient décider de méme tant pour la Lettre que pour l’ep. 362. Au 
reste, l’intelligence avec laquelle certains passages communs 4 ces deux 
documents et, plus encore, certaines notions et expressions analogues 
sont imbriqués dans chacun des deux contextes, suggére assez l’unité 
d’auteur. Faut-il penser 4 une double rédaction d’une réponse la solli- 
citation de Basile dont l’une serait tombée entre les mains de ses enne- 
mis? Lui-méme, en disant qu’il a reconnu de l’Apollinaire dans la citation 
de la Lettre 4 Daziza, pour une partie tout au moins et non pour le 
tout, ne permet-il pas de croire qu’il n’est pas insensible 4 ces retouches 
dont je viens d’exposer le détail? Ou bien, faut-il vraiment admettre 
qu’il n’a eu connaissance d’aucune des versions de la Lettre de Sebastiani, 
dans lequel cas celle-ci constituerait ou bien un brouillon jamais achevé 
ou au contraire une retractatio en forme de ovvraypa? Apollinaire, on le 
sait par la ‘littérature chrétienne’ qu’il improvisa sous Julien l’Apostat, 
était habile aux exercices de la plume. De fait, au prologue concis de 
ep. 362, se substitue ici un exorde plus large. L’exemple de la prudence 
politique et de la prudence économique est de belle venue; l’exposé du 
rapport entre le cower et l’idvov parait comme le mirissement du théme 
identité/altérité qui fait le fonds commun des deux lettres. 


Une derniére démarche s’impose 4 nous avant de conclure. L’ceuvre 
doctrinale de Basile apporte-t-elle quelque indice qui confirme ou, au 
contraire, infirme la thése de l’authenticité des piéces que nous exami- 
nons? Le Contra Eunomium, dont j’ai dit qu’il se situait prés de la date 
a laquelle epp. 361-362 se donnent pour avoir été rédigées, présente 
de notables points de contact avec elles. Qu’on en juge par les textes 
suivants ou je souligne thémes et expressions communs:' 


I. 15, Ppp. 227 D-228 A: ris 7) rod Addy odaia Kai ris » dots adra@; 

ss ‘ ld 7 a , > ~ , » > , 

+++ OUxl TOV TpdTOV THs DrocTdcEws EemlTa, Pyoee av Tis, AAA 
adto rod dvOpwmov 76 bAtKov bToKeipevov. Cp. ep. Z6I. 


I. 17, p. 229 D. Commentaire du gui videt me, videt et Patrem: r@ 
> ~ , 4 7 > 
oixeiw mépuxe TO olketov éemywwoKerba, ovtws ev pev TH arroodpa- 
y © , ‘ ~ > > , se ~ 
ywopati, 0 TOV TUTWwOaYTOS XapaxkT7p Kaboparat: de €tKovos dé, 7) yvwots 


" Dois-je m’excuser de ces longues citations? je les crois nécessaires dans leur 
teneur littérale. 
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Tod dpxerumou ywerat, ovyxpwovrew jpav dndovers riv ev Exardpy 
tavrornra. Cp. ep. 362; pour ravrorns, cp. ep. 362 passim. 

I. 18, p. 230 A: eixaw . . . od ev oxmparos spoidrnti, GX’ ey adr; 
TH ovala T6 dmapdAAakrov dei 8:acowlovea. Cp. ep. 361. 

I. 19, p. 231 B: ef 3€ ob rw Tis exAapPdvo 7d THs odaias Kowdy, ts ry 
rob elvar Adyov éva Kai tov adrov én’ dudoiv Dewpetcba, Dare Kal ¢ 
xaP dadbeow dds 6 marip TO dToKEpévy vooiTo, Pas Kai ri 
Tod povoyevods ovaiav dpodoyeiabar Kai Gvrep ay Tis ar0dG eri 
Tob matpos Tov Tob elvar Adyov Tov avrov TovTov Kai TO vid Edappdlew, 
Cp. ep. 361. 

I. 25, p. 236.C: érewd1) yap amo rod matpos 7) apy?) T@ vid Kara toir 
peilwy 6 marip ws aitws Kai apy?) ... ware Kai KaTd ToUTous Kal Kar’ 
avriy tiv aAnbeav, ovdevi av tpdrw TH Kat’ ovaiay brepoxiy 6 mpoxel- 
pevos Adyos Tod peilovos eudaiva. Cp. ep. 362. 

II. 4, p. 240 D: odaiav 5é Adyw viv, 7d bAcKov broKeipevor, Cp. 
ep. 361. 

II. 22, p. 258 D: marjp pev ydp é€orw, 6 érépw tod elvar Kara np 
Gpoiay éavt@ piow tiv apxi mapacywy: vids 5é 6 && érépou yewnrix 
rod elvar ri apyn eoxnkes. Cp. ep. 762. 

II. 25, pp. 261 E-262 A: yewwnrov ex Tod ayewjrou d@ros azroAduiaym | 
. €« Tis Cworowt mnyis Tis marpixis ayabornros 
. Ws TOD ye Pds dpodroyobvros tov marépa, Pids S€ Kai rw 


Kai avrolwiy . 
mpoédbovra . . 
viov, Tis ToD dwTos ewoilas puds Kai THs adris brapyovons, avropdrus 
eis THY Opodoyiay Tis Kara TV ovciay oiKkeLdTnTos braxOnaopévov. Cp. 
ep. 361. 

II. 27, p. 264 B: dwros 5€ rod dyevvynrov, dads efdAapbe 1 
aidwov, Kai éx ris dvrws Cwijs, 7 Cworows mponAVe wayyy, Kai x Tis 
avroduvapews 7) TOU Geod Sivas eLedavyn. Cp. ep. 362. 

II. 28, p. 264 D: vuvi 8€ r@ Ayevvitw mpos TO yevvnToy, odyi 
Kata TO paAdAov Kai Frrov 7 diadopd, ws tH eAdrrove puri mpos 70 
mreiov .... Cp. ep. 361. 

II. 28, p. 265 B-c: ai ydp row iSiwdrnres oiovei yapaxripés Twes Kai 
poppai émBewpovpevar TH odaia, Svarpotcr péev TO Kotvov Tois iudlovn | 
xapaxrijpar td 5é€ épodves tis odcias od S:axdmrovor, ol 
Kou) wey 9 Gedrns tSidpara dé Twa warporns ral vidras 
5é tis é€xarepov aupmAokis, Tod Te Kowvod Kai rod idiov, 7 | 
KaTdAnius hiv ris GAnbeias éyyiverar. Wore dy évyntov péev PAs axor- 
gavras Tov watépa voeiv, yevynrov 5é dads, TH Tod viod AapPave | 
fwouay. Kale pev dads kai dads, oddentas ev adrois évavTsd79705 | 
Umapxovons: Kalo 5€ yewnrov Kai ayéwnrov, émBewpovpevns TH 
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dyrbécews. adTn yap TaV (Stwpdtwv H Pvats, év TH THs odcias 
ravrérntt, Secxvivar TH Erepornra. Cp. ep. 361. 

Il. 32, p. 269 D: rv dxpeBeiav ris dpordtytos. Cp. ep. 76. 

Ill. 1, p. 272 B: Sur le ‘second’ et ‘troisitme’ rang du Fils, respec- 
tivement de l’Esprit. 

Ill. 3, p- 274 D/E: «i ody gvaws adr@ 6 ayacpds eoTw, Worep warpi 
xal vid, mAs TpeTijs éott Kai aAdotpias dicews; . . . od Todro 5é pdvov 
abr@ Kower mpos Tatépa Kai vidv To Tis dywwovvns Gvopa, GAAa Kai adry 
$ 100 mvedpatos mpoonyopia. ‘veda yap 6 Oeds’ . . . Kai 6 améarTodos 
ry Too mvevpatos mpoonyopiay émi Tov KUpLov dvadéper Adywr ‘6 Se 
Kips 70 Trvedpd €orw.” éx 5€ rovtwy mavri dijAov Sti odyi aAAotpiwow 
ris dvoews, GAN’ oixeiwow mpds Tov marépa Kai vidv 7) Kowwvia Ta 
dvoudruw mapiorna. Cp. Lettre de Sebastiani. 

Ces rapprochements qui vont jusqu’au deétail de |’expression, sont 
indéniables. Pourtant Basile, dans le Contra Eunomium, ne reproduit 
nulle part la doctrine propre aux deux piéces, ep. 362 et Lettre de 
Sebastiani. Sa thése centrale est celle de la communauté de I|’odcia, 
diversifi¢e par les (8uérnres qui caractérisent les individus. Par le fond 
sans doute, l’idée peut étre estimée rejoindre celle des deux documents ; 
avec cette différence fondamentale, que, dans ep. 362, la Lettre de 
Sebastiani et le Kara wépos wiortts, la bedrns est la propriété du Pére, 
communiquée par dérivation au Fils et 4 l’Esprit. Au contraire, chez 
Basile, elle est un bien ou prédicable commun, et la ‘propriété’ du Pére 
est la paternité.' I] serait certes séduisant d’imaginer que Basile a 
élaboré avec autant d’originalité des notions qui lui seraient venues 
d’Apollinaire. En tout cas, si le faussaire a utilisé les textes du Contra 
Eunomium, pour construire les piéces dont nous nous occupons — 
et il faut bien l’admettre si on rejette le rapport inverse de dépendance 
entre le Contra Eunomium et elles — il a usé dans ce travail d’une 
habileté consommeée ; mais j’ai déja eu l’occasion de faire remarquer que 
pareille chose n’était pas inouic. 

Il y a, cependant, des analogies plus frappantes entre nos piéces et 
d'autres textes de Basile. L’idée fondamentale de ep. 362 apparait dans 
la fameuse ep. 52, ad Canonicas, jointe a la position du probléme de 
ep. 361: eimovres yap Pas ex dwrds, Kal ex THs ovaias Tod maTpés Tov 
vidv yeyevfjoOat, odyi 5¢ rerorjobas, emjyayov TovToLs 76 dpoovavov: Trapa- 
Seuvivres Sri SvTep dv Tis GT08G Gwrds Adyov emi marpéds, obtos 
dppdce: xai emi viod. das yap dAnOwev mpds dads dAnOwdv, Kar’ 
adtiy TOD Pwrds THY Evvotav, ovSepiav Efex mapadAayny. ere 


’ Cp. e.g. Contra Eunomium, 11. 28, pp. 264-5. 
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obv €orw advapxov $@s 6 marip, yevyntov dé dds 6 vids, dds 8é Kal 
das Exdrepos, dpoovowr elray dixaiws, iva rd ris ddcews Sudrysm 
TapaoTnawow. od yap 7a dd<eAda GAAHAots Gpoovara A€yerar, ing 
twes breAndacw: dAX’ Stav Kaito aircov Kai To €x Tod aitioy Thy 
Umapti €xov tis adbris trdpyn dvcews, dpoovora Aeyerar.' Le texte 
n’est peut-étre pas excellent. L’affirmation, od yap ra ddeAda dUipdow 
dpoovoia, dont le caractére absolu a surpris, pourrait, d’aprés le con. 
texte, ne porter que sur le cas précis qui nous occupe maintenant: quand 
on emploie dpoovows, sa portée orthodoxe n’est pas celle-la. La con- 
clusion en tout cas rejoint nos textes, méme si, dans |’ensemble, la lettre 
ne s’écarte pas sensiblement des théories exposées au Contra Eunomium, 
Basile y affirme l’homoousie au nom de la dérivation au sein d'une 


méme nature, c’est la théorie fondamentale d’ep. 362. Il me panait | 


incontestable que, soit le Panégyrique de Saint Mamas, soit l’Homélie 
XXIV Contre les Sabelliens, Ariens et Anoméens, ne contiennent sur Je 
rapport d’identité entre le Pére et le Fils des termes trés proches de 
ceux de nos piéces. Encore est-il que l’idée fondamentale d’une odeia 
commune, la divinité, individuée en des caractéristiques propres, n’est 
pas affectée. Voici le texte du Panégyrique: raurdérnra éya, 
dvAdcowv viot xai marpds ididtynTa. ev droaordcer vioi 
popdyv vojcov matpixyy, iva po tov axpiBh Tis eixdvos da- 
awans Adyov, iva por vonons JeoceBas, “eyed ev rH warpi Kai 6 marip 
év époi”, od odouiw ovyytow dAAd xapaxTipwy tavrdrnra.* Texte 
typique que les homéousiens n’auraient jamais souscrit et bien dans 
le sens des explications de Basile dans son ep. 9. Le vocabulaire en 
est plus que jamais parent de celui des piéces attribuées 4 Apollinaire. 
Constatations analogues dans |’Homélie; je ne donnerai qu’un exemple 
particuliérement frappant: drayv 5é€ eiw pilav odoiay, 7) Svo ef eves 
peprobévra voei, aAX ex ris dpxfs Too maTpos Tov vidv droorara, 
od wmatépa kaiviov éx pias odaias brepKerpevns, od yap adedga 
Adyopev, dAAa matrépa kai vidv spodoyodper. 76 dé rijs odcias TadTOr, 
ered) €x TOD TaTpos 6 vids, od mpoordypatt TrounBeis, GX’ ex Tis 


dicews yerrnbeiss odK dtopepiabeis Tod matpds, GAAd pévovtos | 


teAciov TéAevos admoAdupas.’ Presque chaque mot pourrait étre 
mis en paralléle avec epp. 361-362; on relévera notamment la phrase 
qui nie que le Pére et le Fils soient fréres. On pouvait difficilement tirer 
d’ici le passage correspondant de ep. 362, mais le moyen de nier une 
dépendance entre les deux passages ? Qu’on lise encore la finale: pévovres 
terelov réAevwos arroAduipas ; et, ep. 362, Kal” Fw pévov 7rd yerwaw & 7 


' Cp. ep. 52, 2, p. 145 D-B. 
2 Hom. xxit1, 4, U1, pp. 188 E-189 A. 
3 Hom, xxiv, 4, I, pp. 191 E-192 A. 
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yeryruxhy BuornT mponAber cis ri yervnriy idiérnta; ou la Lettre de 
Sebastiani: Sos mponAOer eis viod idiwua peta Tod pwévew ev marpds 
Sudpare.' 


Que conclure? Les paralléles avec les textes d’Apollinaire, et le fait 
que la Lettre de Sebastiani a été retouchée dans le cours de la polémique 
d’Eustathe, permettent d’affirmer un premier fait: ep. 362 et la Lettre 
de Sebastiani sont de provenance apollinariste, aussi bien |’une que 
l'autre, du moins dans leur substance doctrinale et leur terminologie. 
Rien ne s’oppose a leur authenticité de la part de la critique interne, bien 
au contraire! Le cadre historique pour epp. 361, 362, 364, concorde 
parfaitement avec ce qui nous est connu de la vie et de |’évolution de 
Basile. Il semble, en outre, que l’hypothése d’une falsification suppose- 
rait chez le faussaire une familiarité vraiment extraordinaire avec le 
détail de l’ceuvre de Basile, couplée avec un tact parfait pour maintenir 
toujours trés exactement dessinée la démarcation entre la pensée attri- 
buée & Apollinaire, et au reste puisée 4 ses ceuvres, et la doctrine de 
Basile lui-méme. On ne s’étonnera pas que ce dernier n’accepte pas 
aveuglément les positions d’Apollinaire, mais, si le matériel examiné est 
authentique, il en a certainement subi une forte influence. Le ton amical 
dep. 363, le ton confiant d’ep. 361, ces rapports existant dés longtemps 
entre Apollinaire et Basile, la propre douleur de celui-ci en apprenant 
la chute du Laodicéen, tout ceci nous livrerait-il la solution du pro- 
bléme ardu de |’évolution doctrinale de Basile au milieu de relations, 
d’amitiés et de circonstances si contradictoires? L’argumentation pure- 
ment polémique qu’il a opposée 4 Eustathe de Sébaste ne permet pas 
d’y voir trés clair; le fait qu’il ne communie pas avec Apollinaire, est 
moins déconcertant quand on sait quel embrouillamini représentait en 
Orient a l’époque le probléme des communions. II est moins étonnant 
surtout quand l’on songe qu’Apollinaire semble avoir toujours été un 
évéque de la ‘Petite Eglise’. Et si ep. 364 est un dernier effort de la part 
de celle-ci pour rallier Basile, quelles auront été les conséquences d’une 
fin de non-recevoir? Toutes choses sur lesquelles un homme de son 
caractére ne devait guére se sentir incliné & disserter en face des imputa- 
tions d’Eustathe, puisque le fait brut de ne pas entretenir de rapports 
d'intercommunion avec Apollinaire servait si bien sa défensive. 

* Avant de terminer, il me faut signaler la mention d’une lettre de Basile a 
Apollinaire par Ephrem Amid dans Photius, Biblioteca, cod. 229, P.G. cu, col. 
989: Gupraparibna: yévror kai Ipyyopiov cai Baowreiov éx Tod mepi edyapiorias Kai 
& Tis mpos Zwlororiras émorodrjs xai éx ris mpds Amodwdpov. Ce témoignage 
pourrait parler en faveur de l’existence au Corpus des lettres de Basile d’une 


lettre & Apollinaire, serait-ce déja le ‘mepi rijs Oeias ovcias’ avec la suscription 
Anodvapiw ? 
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affirmer |’authenticité des piéces dont traite cet article. II reste pourtant 


Basile comme sur le rapport entre ep. 362 et la Lettre de Sebastiani, que | 


d’Apollinaire aprés tout qui est pleine de pareilles énigmes et peut-étr 


l"hypothése gratuite et la reconstruction brillante qui n’ont que le dé 
faut de tenir du roman plutét que de l’histoire. 



















Décevrais-je, en avouant que cette confrontation des éléments dy | 
probléme ne me parait de loin pas satisfaisante? Sans doute, j'ow | 


de telles obscurités, une telle incertitude sur le sens exact des Paroles de | 


ne les élucidera-t-on jamais complétement a moins de se lancer dans | 























j'ai conscience d’avoir inventorié les composantes de ce cas difficile | 
plutét que de l’avoir définitivement résolu. Mais c’est toute I’histoir | 
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PAPA EST NOMEN IURISDICTIONIS: 


AUGUSTINUS TRIUMPHUS AND THE 
PAPAL VICARIATE OF CHRIST 


I 


HEN the French publicists of the early fourteenth century 

claimed that every bishop was pope in his own diocese,' they 

were giving formal utterance to a demand with which the 
medieval papacy had long been uncomfortably familiar. The refusal of 
many bishops to obey papal instructions, their defiance under correction, 
and the support given by them to excommunicate or deposed rulers, 
are all common features of medieval political history. The repeated 
stress laid upon the primacy of the Roman church bears witness to the 
constant need of the papacy to assert its supremacy over both the lay 
and the ecclesiastical princes of Europe. Throughout the Middle Ages 
‘episcopalism’ constituted a real threat to the papal position, and usually 
assumed alarming proportions whenever the papacy made a determined 
effort to reduce a king or an emperor to obedience. At no time was this 
more true than during the struggle which has been so inadequately 
labelled “The Investiture Contest’. Whilst the fundamental issue at 
stake was whether pope or emperor was to control the government of 
the Latin world, both sides were well aware that only a firm hold over 
the episcopate could ensure either the permanence of that control or the 
efficiency of the government itself. From one point of view the Investi- 
| ture Contest was simply a question of whether an imperial or a papal 
proprietary church system was to exist in the Empire. This was of 
course equally true of all kingdoms, and most of the great political 
struggles of the Middle Ages were marked by a trail of disputed 
episcopal elections. Nevertheless the Investiture Contest has a special 


' Quaestio in utramque partem (Goldast, Monarchia, ii (Frankfort, 1614), p. 
1067): ‘Sicut dicimus quod aliquis episcopus est dominus temporalis et spiritualis 
in sua civitate et sic est ibi monarcha utrumque obtinens principatum, sic ergo 
concedimus quod papa habet monarchiam utriusque potestatis in urbe, non 
tamen in orbe.’ See also John of Paris, Tractatus de potestate regia et papali, x 
(ed. J. Leclercq, Jean de Paris et l’ecclésiologie du XIII® siécle (Paris, 1942), 
pp. 196-7); Guilielmus Durantis, Tractatus de modo generalis concilii celebrandi 
(Paris, 1545), i. 5, pp. 16-17; and Jean de Pouilli in J. G. Sikes, ‘John de Pouilli 
and Peter de la Palu’, English Historical Review, xlix (1934), pp. 219-40. This 
claim is outlined by Augustinus Triumphus in the Summa de potestate ecclesi- 
astica (Rome, 1584), xix. 3, propositio 2, p. 119 and xix. 5, pp. 120~1, and the 
Tractatus de duplici potestate (ed. R. Scholz, Die Publizistik zur Zeit Philipps des 
Schénen und Bonifaz’ VIII (Stuttgart, 1903), pp. 486-501, at pp. 489-90). 


———— 
[journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VIII, Pt. 1, April 1957] 
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significance. It not only provides some of the best examples of a numbe; 
of bishops in open opposition to the papacy, but it also covers the period, 
roughly the century between 1050 and 1150, in which the foundations 
were laid for a major development of papal-hierocratic theory. This | 
development was the growth of the idea that the pope, and the pope | 
alone, was the vicar of Christ. And it was with this weapon that the | 
papacy effectively rejected the validity of the episcopal claims. 

This is not to deny that the papal vicariate of Christ proved itself 
immensely valuable for use against the lay rulers themselves. But jt 
enabled the papacy to claim little more in this respect than it had 
done already. The lay ruler was no less subject to the pope in the 
eyes of Gregory VII than in the eyes of Innocent III or Boniface VIII, 
The real value of the vicariate of Christ lay in its use against the opposi- 
tion to the pope from within the ranks of the sacerdotium. It is not with- 
out interest to note how often Innocent III, the first pope to put parti- 
cular emphasis upon the papal vicariate of Christ, used this conception 
alongside arguments intended to rebuff the advances of episcopalism:' 
And it is in the context of this internal opposition that the work of 
Augustinus Triumphus? is seen to be of special importance. In the first 
place he demonstrated exactly how the vicariate of Christ raised the 
pope beyond the reach of the episcopal attack. Secondly, he showed | 
that the same theory could be equally effective in denying the college 
of cardinals any right to exercise control over the pope. In his hands | 
this dual function of the vicarius Christi idea made the monarchical 
position of the papacy seem impregnable. Yet at the same time it be- 
comes clear that Augustinus Triumphus was prepared to accept argu- 
ments which could only lead to the destruction of that monarchy. Few 
writers of his time were immune from the influence of conciliar ideas, 


e.g. I Reg. cccxxvi (Migne, P.L. ccxiv. 291-3); I Reg. ccexxxv (P.L. cexiv. | 
306-8); IT Reg. ccix (P.L. ccxiv. 758-65). 
? Augustinus Triumphus of Ancona (d. 1328) was one of the notable group | 
of pro-papal writers produced by the Augustinian Hermit order of friars in | 
the early part of the fourteenth century, a group which included Aegidius | 
Romanus and James of Viterbo. He studied and taught at Paris, acted as cour | 
preacher to the duke of Padua, and later became an adviser to Charles of Naples 
and tutor to the future king Robert. Amongst a large number of theological and 
political treatises, his most important work was the Summa de potestate eccles- 
astica of 1326. For further details see B. Ministeri, ‘De Augustini de Ancona: 
vita et operibus’, Analecta Augustiniana, xxii (1951). Some aspects of his political 
thought have been dealt with by J. Riviére, ‘Une premiére ‘‘Somme”’ du pouvott 
pontifical: le pape chez Augustin d’Ancone’, Revue des sciences religieuses, xvi 
(1938), pp. 149-83, and R. van Gerven, De wereldijke macht van den paus volgen 
Augustinus Triumphus (Antwerp-Nijmegen, 1947). All references made here ate 
to the Summa de potestate ecclesiastica (Rome, 1584), unless noted otherwise. 
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now given fresh impetus by the introduction of Aristotelian political 
and philosophical principles into Western thought, and Augustinus 
Triumphus espoused the cause of popular sovereignty in the Universal 
Church as whole-heartedly as he asserted an extreme papal omni- 
potence. This paradox was common to many of his contemporaries. 
But where Augustinus Triumphus merits particular attention is in his 
use of this same conception of the papal vicariate of Christ to provide a 
basis for his whole conciliar theory. With him the vicariate of Christ 
preserved the papacy not only from episcopal separatism and the oligar- 
chical rule of the cardinals, but also from the depredations of a 
heretical or otherwise undesirable pope. Thus the work of Augustinus 
Triumphus sheds a penetrating light upon the unsettled state of ideas 
prevalent at this time. It illustrates that in many ways the early four- 
teenth century was an age of crisis in the history of the Christian Church. 


Although many medieval bishops displayed considerable adroitness 
in playing pope and lay ruler off against each other, it is in the alliances 
of bishops and ruler against the pope that we may usually find the best 
examples of episcopalism in action. Such alliances were by no means 
entirely due to the fact that royal displeasure constituted a very real and 
immediate threat to the safety of the bishops concerned. Although it is 
often difficult to disentangle the one cause from the other, the bishops 
were only too frequently willing to act against papal orders on their own 
account. The episcopate never ceased in its endeavour to obtain com- 
plete freedom of action in its own right, an attempt at whose basis there 
was a Cyprianic conception of the brotherhood of all bishops. Papal 
control was in fact as unwelcome to many of the bishops themselves 
as it was to their respective lay rulers. The fundamental differ- 
ence, however, was that whilst the lay outlook was essentially anti- 
hierocratic, the bishops were still hierocrats in that they accepted the 
supremacy of sacerdotal government. Their support for the lay ruler 
was often only the means to an end, namely, the right to govern their 
dioceses without external interference. They believed that they derived 
their entire power direct from Christ, and whilst this did not mean that 
they denied Christ’s commission of power to St. Peter, they did deny 
that it had been made to him alone. In their eyes the Petrine com- 
mission had applied to all the apostles, and so to themselves as suc- 
cessores apostolorum. They regarded all bishops as vicars of Christ, and 
styled themselves accordingly. To them the pope was no more than the 
bishop of Rome, a bishop amongst bishops. Why therefore should the 
pope have the right to concern himself with the government of their 
own dioceses except by their consent? And so in accordance with this 
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view he was reduced to a mere primus inter pares. There was to bea | 


horizontal, not a vertical, ordering within the ordo episcopalis. 
It was against this attitude that the papal vicariate of Christ seems 
to have been primarily designed, more particularly in response to the 






widespread episcopalism prevalent during the Investiture Contest. But | 


why should the Investiture Contest have had this effect ? Episcopalism 


was nothing new to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, nor for that | 


matter was the vicariate of Christ idea altogether unknown before, 
Indeed the papacy had hovered on the brink of a vicariate of Christ for 
the better part of the preceding 800 years.' Nevertheless, apart froma 
few isolated instances, the application of the term vicarius Christi (or 


its equivalent vicarius Det) to the pope did not become common until | 


about 1150. It was then popularized by St. Bernard,* and accepted by 
his pupil Eugenius III. The answer to the problem of why the vicariy 
Christi idea was not used before the middle of the twelfth century may, 
however, be sought in an analysis of the idea itself. It is perhaps 
Augustinus Triumphus’ greatest contribution to medieval thought that 
he provided this analysis. And from this it becomes clear that the 
basis on which the concept rested was a distinction between potestas 
ordinis and potestas iurisdictionis—or as we should say, between order 
and office. This distinction was an essential element in the theory of the 
papal vicariate of Christ as it was developed and used in the following 
centuries. But in 1050 this distinction was hardly apparent, or more 
accurately, had not yet taken the form in which it was needed for use 
by the papacy in the vicariate of Christ. It was only during the Investi- 
ture Contest that the distinction between, order and office was clearly 
worked out and given a juristic formulation. This process was more or 
less complete by 1150, and it was then absorbed into the idea of the 
papal vicariate. But it was only when a full separation of jurisdictional 
and sacramental power had been achieved that it was possible for the 
pope to assert a vicariate of Christ which was fundamentally different 
and superior to that of any other bishop. 


a 


Down to the Investiture Contest the distinction between order and | 


office received very limited expression. It first appeared simply as a 
distinction between the sacramental power of a priest or bishop and his 
right to utilize it in a given parish or diocese. There then developed 
alongside it a distinction between the bishop’s sacramental power and 


' The general development of the vicariate of Christ theory has been traced | 


by M. Maccarrone, Vicarius Christi (Rome, 1952). 
2 Ep. ccli (P.L. clxxxii. 451); De consideratione, 11. viii. 16 and 1v. vii. 23 

(P.L. clxxxii. 752, 788); De moribus, viii and ix (P.L. clxxxii. 829, 832). 

3 See the curial officer’s report in M.G.H., SS, xx. 543. 
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his power to act in governmental and judicial matters. But it was not 
until well into the twelfth century that there appears to have been any 
real combination of these two distinctions. There were then three stages 
in the growth of the separation of order and office as understood by 
Augustinus Triumphus, and it may therefore simplify matters if we 
consider each stage by itself. 

(a) The distinction between sacramental power (potestas ordinis) and 
the ability to exercise it (potestas executionis) is of patristic origin. Al- 
though St. Jerome used the terms ordo, officium, and gradus indis- 
criminately,' St. Augustine had clearly conceived of a priest retaining 
the sacramental power of his order even when remotus ab officio: he was 
deposed from the cure of his parish and had no authority to confer the 
sacraments, but was still nevertheless capable of doing so.? St. Augustine 
also used in this case a distinction between the sacrament itself which 
such a priest undoubtedly gave, and the effect or execution of the sacra- 
ment, which was denied to him.? And there the matter rested until the 
eleventh century, with the distinction apparently already accepted.‘ 
But the whole question was then brought into prominence as an off- 
shoot of the conflict between the papacy and the emperor Henry IV. 
What was the exact status and power of these priests who had been 


' Adversus Iovin. i (P.L. xxiii. 255): ‘Episcopus, presbyter et diaconus non 
sunt meritorum nomina sed officiorum’ ; ibid. ii (325): ‘alium ordinem pontifex 
tenet, alium sacerdotes, alium Levitae’; see also Comm. in Mic. i. 7 (P.L. xxv. 
1220) for the use of gradus as applied to bishops, priests, and deacons. 

* Liber de bono coniugali, 24 (P.L. xl. 394): ‘Et si aliqua culpa quisquam ab 
officio removeatur, sacramento Domini semel imposito non carebit, quamvis ad 
iudicium permanente.’ 

3 De baptismo, v1. i. 1 (P.L. xliii. 197): ‘Non distinguebatur sacramentum ab 
effectu vel usu sacramenti’; ibid. rv. xvii. 24 (170); Ep. xciii. 11 (P.L. xxxiii. 
343). 

* Fuller details of the growth and use of this distinction may be found in 
L, Saltet, Les Réordinations (Paris, 1907) and A. Michel, ‘Ordre’, Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique, x1. i(Paris, 1931), cols. 1194-47, at cols. 1275-315. It has been 
pointed out by Leclercq, Jean de Paris, pp. 119-. . that the question of ordained 
monks who had no authority to exercise their sacramental power in a parish also 
lent its weight to the necessity for drawing a distinction here. We may notice 
that this question too assumed its importance in the period roso-r1150: see 
U. Berlitre, ‘L’exercise du ministére paroissial par les moines dans le haut 
Moyen Age’, Revue Bénédictine, xxxix (1927), pp. 246-50; and G. Schreiber, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen: Gemeinschaften des Mittelalters (Miinster, 1948), 
pp. 349 f. The opposition between the monastic and religious orders and the 
secular clergy was the cause of the prolonged dispute over the states of per- 
fection, which itself necessitated a division between order and office and an 
assessment of the relative values of each: see K. Schleyer, ‘Disputes scolastiques 
sur les états de perfection’, Recherches de théologie ancienne et mediévale, x 
(1938), PP. 279-93. Much of this later controversy, however, took place when the 
distinction was already clearly recognized by the Decretists. 
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ordained by schismatic bishops, and whose numbers multiplied rapidly 
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as the struggle prolonged itself? In their attempts to answer this con. 


temporary writers produced such a welter of confused and conflicting 


opinions that the Augustinian distinction was almost lost to view. Some | 


endeavoured to draw a distinction between a priest and a bishop by | 


giving the former permanent sacramental power but denying it to the 
bishop;' others believed that priests and bishops had an equal degree 
of sacramental power, the bishop merely having wider executive powers;? 
whilst another school of thought denied the indelible character of sacra- 
mental power altogether.’ But the most serious threat to the Augustinian 
theory was contained in the idea that it depended entirely upon the 
pope whether sacramental power was retained by a schismatic priest 
or not. This was held by Humbert, Bernold of Constance, and ap- 





parently adopted for a time by Urban II. Its basis was Leo I’s dis. | 


tinction between the forma sacramenti and its virtus sanctificationis* and 
from this it was held that sacramental power had no real effect uniess 
its possessor was permitted to use it. If it was used without ecclesiastical 
authority it had no efficacy. The sacrament in such a case was a mere 
form, a purely external rite with no interior significance.’ This naturally 
tended to destroy any real distinction between sacramental power and 
the right to use it. A priest or bishop either had sacramental power and 





the right to use it or no power at all. The only enduring importance that | 


this view had was in the emphasis it placed upon the need for papal 


authorization in addition to the possession of sacramental power. Yet | 
on other occasions both Bernold of Constance and Urban II virtually | 


' See the description given by Alexander of Hales, Summa Theologica, lib. iv, 
q. X, m. Vv, art. 1, par. 6. 

2 Even as late as the fourteenth century this point of view was still being 
debated. See Duns Scotus, Quaestiones in IV lib. Sent., lib. iv, dist. xxv, q. i, 
art. 2 ad 3. Aquinas declared episcopal power to be a jurisdictional one, having, 


however, the permanent nature of potestas ordinis: see Comm. in IV lib. Sent., | 


lib. iv, dist. xxiv, q. i, art. 2 ad 2. 

3 Saltet, op. cit., p. 355, cites an anonymous gloss: ‘Argumentum quod 
degradatus non retineat ordinem ut etiam non sit sacerdos non clericus: et hoc 
dicunt maxime ultramontani’; the Summa Lipsiensis, ad C. xvii, q. iv, c. 29 (see 
J. F. v. Schulte, ‘Die Summa Decreti Lipsiensis’, Sitzungsberichte d. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften in Wien, \xviii (Vienna, 1871), pp. 37-54, at p. 43) quoted Gerard 
Pucelle, a Parisian master who became bishop of Coventry, as saying thi 
priests deprived of the privilegium canonis had no potestas ordinis: ‘Magister 
tamen G., Coventrensis episcopus, dixit quod nec ordinem habent tales.’ 

* Ep. cclix. 7 (P.L. liv. 1138-9). 

S Humbert, Adversus simoniacos, i (M.G.H., Lib. de Lit. i. 105); Bernold of 
Constance, ibid. ii. 56; Urban II, letter to Lucius of Pavia (P.L. cli. 531). See 
also William of Auvergne, De sacramento ordinis, 7, for a similar theory. See 
further Saltet, op. cit., pp. 209-30; Michel, op. cit., cols. 1287-91. 
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contradicted themselves by adhering to the Augustinian formula.' The 
Augustinian doctrine was not dead, but only temporarily out of favour, 
and we may still find it used by Hugh of Amiens.” It was, however, to 
the Bolognese jurists of the twelfth century that a full restoration of St. 
Augustine’s teaching was due, and such was the influence of the Bologna 
law-schools that it ultimately gained general acceptance. Admittedly 
there was still a considerable imprecision of terms. Officium, as we have 
seen, had been used by Augustine to describe the position in which a 
priest was permitted to exercise his sacramental power. But with the 
twelfth-century canonists this term was often used to denote the pos- 
session of sacramental power itself—or as we should call it, order. 
None the less the distinction between having sacramental power and 
being authorized to use it remained, and was steadily given a more 
legalistic shape. With Gratian, for example, there was a clear recogni- 
tion of the difference between offictum (order) and the executio offici.* 
This line was followed by practically all the Decretists, and the whole 
matter was aptly summed up by Rufinus: ‘in officio sacerdotali duo 
sunt, usus et potestas’.* As yet, however, the episcopal office was con- 
ceived of as being no more than the right of the bishop to exercise the 
power of his order. 

(6) The separation of the bishop’s sacramental power (potestas ordinis) 
and governmental power (potestas administrationis) was a parallel 
development. The recognition of this distinction in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries has been generally ignored by historians because they 
have been misled by the terminology employed. It was not explicitly 
termed a distinction between order and office, but took the form of the 


' Bernold of Constance, ibid. ii. 56, 58; Urban II in S. Loewenfeld, Epistolae 
pontificum romanorum ineditae (Leipzig, 1885), p. 62. Similarly Bruno of Segni, 
Commentarius in Ioh. (P.L. clxv. 533). 

* See the letter to Matthew, prior of St. Martin des Champs, Paris, in E. 
Martene and M. Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, v (Paris, 1717), p. 981; 
G. Schreiber, op. cit., loc. cit. 

3 C. i, q. i dictum Gratiani post, c. 97, par. 3. Beyond this, however, it is still 
true that with Gratian ‘Weihe und Jurisdiktionshierarchie sind noch nicht 
klar geschieden’: H. E. Feine, Studia Gratiana, i (Bologna, 1953), p. 360. 

* Summa, ad C. i, q. i (ed. H. Singer (Paderborn, 1902), p. 210). Similarly 
ad C. i, q. i, pp. 206~7; ad C. ix, q. i, p. 298. See also Rolandus Bandinelli (later 
Alexander IiI), Summa, ad C. xiv, q. i (ed. F. Thaner (Innsbruck, 1874), p. 38); 
Benencasa Senensis, Casus Decretorum, ad C. ix, q. i, quoting Huguccio; Summa 
Parisiensis, ad C. i, q. i, c. 2 (ed. T. P. McLaughlin (Toronto, 1952), p. 80); 
Bernardus Papiensis, Summa, lib. v, tit. vii (ed. T. Laspeyres, p. 215); Ray- 
mundus de Pennaforte, Summa de poenitentia, lib. i, c. de haereticis et ordinatis ab 
eis, par. 9. The distinction does not seem to have been accepted by the Parisian 
schools until well into the thirteenth century. It may, however, be found in 
Alexander of Hales, Summa Theologica, lib. iv, q. x, m. v, art. 1, par. 6. 
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familiar division between the bishop’s spiritualia and his regalia «| drawn. His 
saecularia, The origin of this division, and its usefulness to the lay government: 
. . . a 
ruler, need not detain us here, but it will suffice for our purposes t | the sacrame! 
examine briefly the definitions of spiritualia and regalia current at this dictional or ; 
time. According to Wido of Ferrara, the spiritualia were those things | was necessai 
which the bishop received from the Holy Spirit through the medium | spiritualian 
of another bishop.* This, it would seem, can refer only to the purely | (c) The fu 
spiritual, sacramental power (potestas ordinis), which, as Augustinus | of the twelft 
Triumphus was to emphasize, had been granted to the apostles by | right to use : 
their reception of the Holy Spirit after the resurrection of Christ) | with the co 
‘ . “ k 

and was then handed on from bishop to bishop. The regalia or | (potestas ad 
saecularia, on the other hand, concerned only the jurisdictional aspect of | jurisdictiona 
bishop’s the function, his administrative duties as a governing official, | Decretists, a 
which Gerhoh of Reichensberg termed publicae functiones.* The | required thr 
saecularia consisted not only of the right to administer the episcopal | proper mani 
possessions and property, but included all things requiring the exercise | his order; s 
of tus or turisdictio.’ They were essentially regalia iura,® or, to return to | his dignity « 
Wido of Ferrara, ‘omnia placita saecularia et iuditia et regalia et publica | triple distin 
iura et vectigalia’.? This conception of the episcopal office did not | many ways | 
include the power to exercise potestas ordinis: that was of no immediate | for us in tha 
concern to the lay ruler, in whose favour the distinction was primarily | and office a 

bet _ take notice | 

' See I. Ott, ‘Der Regalienbegriff im XII. Jahrhundert’, Zeitschrift de all that the 
Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, \xvi (1948), pp. 234-304; W. Ullmann, 

The Growth of Papal Government (London, 1955), pp. 408-10. 

* De schismate Hildebrandi, ii (M.G.H., Lib. de Lit. i. 564): ‘Nam omniaquae | ' Summa, 
sunt episcopalis officii spiritualia sunt, divina sunt quia, licet per ministerium | habilitatis et 
épiscopi, tamen a sancto spiritu conceduntur’; cp. with Alexander of Hales, | ordinis quod 
Summa Theologica, lib. iv, q. x, m. v, art. 1, par. 6: ‘Dicendum quod character, | est qua ex dig 
unde est potestas ordinis, est immediate a Deo, licet episcopus co-operetur | Potestas regu 
ministerialiter.’ 3 John xx. 22-23. ciente eruditi 

* Opusculum de aedificio Dei, 25 (M.G.H., Lib. de Lit. iii. 154). ditur, non qu 

’ Charter of Henry of Léwen to Philip, archbishop of Cologne, 1180 (cited | enim potest « 
I, Ott, art. cit., p. 303, n. 286): ‘unam partem ... cum omni ture et iurisdictione.., usum quidem ¢ 
cum omnibus ad eundem ducatum pertinentibus ecclesiae Coloniensi ...con- | et suspenditu 
tulimus’. laritatis amit! 

© Leges Henrici Primi, x. 1 (cited by J. E. A. Jolliffe, Angevin Kingship | quatenus illu 
(London, 1955), p. 19, n. 1. The printed text given by F. Liebermann, Gesetze * The teac 
der Angelsachsen, i (Halle, 1903), p. 556 reads iura only). Lipsiensis, ad 

7 Loc. cit. 564. At the same time we may see the regalia, considered as royal | triplicem rep: 
(customary) legal rights, represented by the crown: Eadmer, Hist. Nov. (ed. | iuris ex offici 
M. Rule), p. 58: ‘quicunque enim regiae dignitatis consuetudines ei tollit, | catholicus su: 
coronam simul et regnum tollit’. Both regalia (or its equivalents) and corona were | potest, sed pe 
terms commonly used to signify the office of king, bishop, or pope. Wherea | nec potestate: 
distinction was drawn between the man and his office it frequently took the | potestate iuri: 
form of a distinction between the man and his iura, or between the ruler and the naturalis ord¢ 
regalia, or between the king and his crown: see examples, W. Ullmann, op. cit. | Per manus in 
pp. 410-12. potest, scilice 
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drawn. His intention was simply to make himself the source of all 
| governmental power wielded in his kingdom. A plain division between 
' the sacramental power or potestas ordinis of the bishop and his juris- 
dictional or administrative power in matters of government was all that 
was necessary. Nevertheless, within these limits, the division between 
spiritualian and regalian rights was one between order and office. 

ely (c) The fusion of these two distinctions was achieved in the middle 
ws | of the twelfth century. The episcopal office in the sense of the bishop’s 
by | right to use sacramental power ( potestas executionis) was bound together 
t,) | with the conception of that office in terms of governmental power 
or | (potestas administrationis), and the whole was given the generic title of 
| jurisdictional power (potestas iurisdictionis). This, too, was the work of the 
Decretists, above all of Rufinus. In his estimation the priest or bishop 
required three things before he could carry out his function in the 
proper manner. These things were, firstly, the sacramental power of 
his order; secondly, the right or ability to use it, which pertained to 
his dignity or office; and lastly, suitable personal qualifications.' This 
triple distinction was adopted by John of Faenza, who, although in 
many ways merely a slavish imitator of Rufinus, has some importance 
for us in that he seems to have been the first to term the powers of order 
and office as potestas ordinis and potestas iuris respectively.* We must 
take notice of two points concerning this conception of office: first of 
all that the ability to exercise potestas ordinis was described here as a 
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' Summa, ad C. i, q. i, pp. 210-11: ‘Item potestas triplex est, aptitudinis 
' habilitatis et regularitatis. Potestas aptitudinis est qua sacerdos ex sacramento 
8s, | ordinis quod accepit habet aptitudinem cantandi missam. Potestas habilitatis 
t, | est qua ex dignitate officii quam adhuc habet habilis est ad cantandam missam. 
ur | Potestas regularitatis est qua ex vitae merito, ex integritate personae, ex suffi- 
ciente eruditione, dignus est missam canere. . .. Quando labitur et non suspen- 
ditur, non quidem usum officii amittit sed illa tertia potestas abiudicatur ei, non 
ed | enim potest cantare missam ex merito vitae. Cum vero labitur et suspenditur, 
. | «sum quidem officii perdit sed habilitatis potestatem non amittit. . . . Si vero labitur 
n- | et suspenditur et deponitur, usum utique officii cum potestate habilitatis et regu- 
laritatis amittit; sed potestate aptitudinis quatenus numquam carere potest, 
) | quatenus illud sacramentum ei dum vivit deesse non potest.’ 
ze ? The teaching of John of Faenza on this was summarized in the Summa 
Lipsiensis, ad C. i, q. vii, c. 24: ‘Ad hoc dicit I. quod innocens in ordinatione sua 
triplicem repetit potestatem, potestatem scilicet sacra faciendi, item potestatem 
iuris ex officio faciendi, item potestatem iuste faciendi. . . . Itaque quondam 
it, | catholicus suspensus, cum ad hoc potestatem faciendi retineat, dare ordinem 
potest, sed potestatem iuris vel iustitiae, quam non habet, dare non potest. Item 
nec potestatem faciendi quam habet dare potest quia, licet potestas faciendi sine 
potestate iuris in aliquo esse possit, non tamen sine ea incipere potest, cum 
naturalis ordo sit ut ex officio quis incipiat consecrare posse, non e contrario. . . . 
Per manus impositionem accipiet a catholicis quod ab haereticis nemo accipere 
potest, scilicet omnem ordinis potestatem.’ 
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jurisdictional power; and secondly that potestas executionis did not cop. 
stitute the whole of the office, but was derived from it. In other words 
the authority to use sacramental power was now regarded as being pan | 
of the total jurisdictional power which a bishop wielded by virtue of his 

dignity or office. The episcopal office thus consisted of both potesta: | 
executionis and potestas administrationis, either of which, or both taken 
together, were referred to as jurisdictional power.' We now in fact have 
the full distinction between order and office as used by Augustiny 
Triumphus. And once this had been achieved, the basis for the Papa | 
theory of the vicarius Christi had been established. It was no mer | 
coincidence which transformed the pope from a vicar of St. Peter into | 
a vicar of God? in the mid-twelfth century, but the attainment of a full 
juristic distinction between order and office. i 





Augustinus Triumphus was in many ways the heir of the Decretists, | 
With him we may well begin where Rufinus and John of Faenza had 
left off. For he, too, divided the attributes of a bishop into three cate. 
gories: the sacramental power of the episcopal order, jurisdictional 
power, and personal qualifications, especially a knowledge of thing 
Christian, which he summed up in the term scientia. This last, a com- 
bination of intellectual ability and divine inspiration, enabled a bishop 
or a priest to teach what a Christian should believe and how he should | 
act. Without it he was obviously incapable of fulfilling his function in | 





' 


' A distinction between potestas iurisdictionis, the governmental power of the 
office, and potestas executionis, the power of the office in the limited sense of the | 
right to exercise potestas ordinis, was the basis on which Rufinus determined | 
the power of a bishop-elect before consecration: ad Dist. xxiii, 1, p. 52: ‘Quaeri | 
solet si in electione confirmatus ante episcopalem unctionem usque adeo plenam 
auctoritatem possideat . . . sed dicimus quod plenam auctoritatem habeat quoad 
administrationem, non autem quoad dignitatis auctoritatem’ ; Stephanus Torna- 
censis, ad Dist. xxiii (ed. J. F. v. Schulte (Giessen, 1891), p. 35): ‘Habet 
enim electus potestatem administrationis, non auctoritatem dignitatis’; note 
also: ‘Qui [ordinantur] ab excommunicatis et non exauctoratis . . . si scientes, 
deponuntur, utpote qui nomen officii et ordinem sine effectu gratiae pet- 
ceperunt.’ It became generally accepted by the Decretists that the bishop-elect 
gained the governmental powers of his office by election, but that he could not 
hold the potestas executionis of his new order until he had received potesta 
ordinis itself: potestas ordinis and potestas executionis were obtained together by 
consecration. This point has been dealt with by B. Tierney, The Foundations ¢ 
the Conciliar Theory (Cambridge, 1955), pp. 126, 129. 

2 Innocent III, J Reg. ccexxvi (P.L. cexiv. 292): ‘Nam quamvis simu 
apostolorum principis successores, non tamen eius aut alicuius apostoli vel 
hominis sed ipsius sumus vicarii Iesu Christi’; Augustinus Triumphus, Summa, 
xlv. 2, ad 3, p. 248: ‘... non vice [Petri] sed vice Dei universalem iurisdictionem 
habet in toto orbe’. 


3 See, for example, Summa, Ixi. 2, p. 322; Ixxxiv. 1, pp. 422-3. 
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' a Christian society.' To this extent, therefore, both potestas ordinis and 
potestas iurisdictionis were dependent upon scientia. But all Christians 
necessarily possessed scientia to a greater or lesser degree, although this 
did not qualify them to direct the operation of the society to which they 
belonged. The actual functioning of the Ecclesia was a matter of the 
correct use and disposal of power. For practical purposes, therefore, 
Augustinus Triumphus was mainly concerned with potestas ordinis and 
potestas iurisdictionis, the powers of Christ inherent in the Ecclesia 
which was his body. Consequently both were to be found in the pope 
as vicar of Christ: 
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In papa est duplex potestas, una respectu corporis Christi veri, et ista 
| vocatur potestas ordinis . . . alia respectu corporis Christi mystici, et 
ista vocatur potestas iurisdictionis vel administrationis.* 


ES 3 


Just as the body of Christ had its true and its mystical aspects, so there 
ts. existed a power corresponding to each aspect. The potestas ordinis was 
| derived from the true body of Christ, and was present in all priests and 
te- | bishops, thereby enabling them to administer the sacraments.’ The 
ta | degree to which it was imprinted on a member of the sacerdotium 
ngs} determined the distinctive nature or character of his priesthood— 
m- | whether he should be simply a priest, or a bishop, who had the power 

to create other priests and bishops.* Once received it could not be taken 
away again: potestas ordinis est incorruptibilis et immutabilis. It had an 
indelible nature, which explained the familiar phrase, ‘Once a priest, 
always a priest.’> But potestas turisdictionis on the other hand was 
| mobilis et transitoria, since its holder could at any time forfeit it, either 


_ 


E383 


- 


' Summa, \xiv. 2, p. 338; c. 2, p. 489. 

? Summa, i. 6, p. 9. 

3 Summa, xx. 5, p. 125: ‘potestas ordinis data est sacramento’. 

* Tractatus de duplici potestate (ed. R. Scholz, Die Publizistik zur zeit Philipps 

des Schénen und Bonifaz’ VIII (Stuttgart, 1903), pp. 486-501, at pp. 490-1): 
| ‘potest tamen dici potestas ordinis non solum character, qui ut dictum est 
imprimitur in quolibet ordine, verum etiam perfectio characteris potest spiritu- 
alis potestas appellari, quae non imprimitur nisi in ordine episcopali, qui, licet 
non sit ordo distinctus ab aliis VII, est tamen perfectio ordinum, unde et 
episcopus potest omnes ordines conferre quod non potest simplex sacerdos. 
sta | Nam licet sit eadem potestas ordinis in sacerdote et episcopo, in sacerdote tamen 
tby | est talis potestas modo imperfecto et modo parvo, sed in episcopo est modo 
uo | excellenti et magno.’ 
’ Summa, ci. 8, ad 2, p. 500: ‘puta cum sacri ordinis susceptione, et ista 
mus | semper manet, quia sacerdos semper manet sacerdos et episcopus semper manet 
episcopus’; iv. 1, p. 40: ‘omnia illa quae pertinent ad potestatem ordinis vel ad 
ma, ordinis perfectionem non possunt tolli nec auferri quocunque modo vel per 
nem | cessionem vel per depositionem. Sed illa quae pertinent ad potestatem iuris- 
| dictionis possunt tolli et auferri.’ Similarly, iv. 2, p. 41; lxxiv. 2, p. 384; cx. 5, 

P. 550. 
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by resigning or by being deposed from his office.’ It was essentially an 
administrative power, by which the Ecclesia, the mystical body of Christ? 
comprising ali Christians,’ was governed. The importance of this theory | 
at once becomes clear when it is realized that all who held office in it, | 
whether they were laity or clergy, could function only by virtue of 

the jurisdictional power delegated to them by the pope. No one, neither 

king, bishop, nor any lesser official, could act unless he received power 

from the head, namely the vicar of Christ, in whom all governmental 

auctoritas et potestas initially resided.* 

Augustinus Triumphus thus began with a restatement of the view 
that a bishop had both the sacramental power of his order and the juris- 
dictional power of an office-holder.5 But it will be remembered ina 
according to Rufinus and John of Faenza the episcopal offictum was only 
in part a governmental or administrative power. The remainder of this 
office consisted of that power by which the bishop was permitted to 
exercise his sacramental power in a given place and for a limitable period. 
Equally with Augustinus Triumphus we find the view that one aspect 
of the bishop’s office or potestas iurisdictionis was simply the authoriza- 
tion for his use of potestas ordinis. It was a potestas executionis, which 
not only gave him the legal right to confer the sacraments, but also 
determined his ranking within the broad division of the episcopal order. 
Because he had received the episcopal degree of potestas ordinis he had 








become a bishop: but his office in the sense of executive power deter- | 
mined whether he should be a bishop, an archbishop, or a patriarch, 
and where his see should be.® Episcopal power was not only divisible 


* Summa, iv. 1, ad 2, p. 41: ‘potestas autem iurisdictionis tolli potest aut per 
voluntariam cessionem aut per depositionem’ ; also iv. 2, p. 41. 

2 Summa, xxv. 1, p. 150: ‘Ecclesia quae corpus Christi mysticum est’; vi. 5. 
ad 3, p. 61: ‘Sed summus pontifex sic est caput in toto corpore mystico Ecclesiae 
quod nihil virtutis et auctoritatis a membris recipit sed semper influit’; also 
xxvii. 6, p. 164. For the development of this term see H. de Lubac, Corpus 
mysticum: l’ eucharistie et l’église au moyen dge (Paris, 1944). 

3 Summa, Ixi. 3, p. 323: ‘omnes fideles tam laici quam clerici sint membr 
Ecclesiae’. 

* Summa, i. 1, p. 2: ‘Potestas iurisdictionis ... est triplex, scilicet, immediata, 
derivata, et in ministerium data. Primo modo potestas iurisdictionis omnium 
spiritualium et temporalium est solus in papa; secundo modo est iii omnibus 
episcopis et praelatis; tertio modo potestas iurisdictionis temporalis est in 
omnibus imperatoribus regibus et principibus saecularibus.’ 

5 Tractatus de duplici potestate, p. 495: ‘Nam dicemus quod nomen episco- 
patus, archiepiscopatus et papatus est nomen potestatis iurisdictionis et pote- 
statis ordinis’. 

© Tractatus de duplici potestate, p. 491: ‘Sed potestas iurisdictionis est illa per 
quam aliquis potest exequi vel executioni mandare primam potestatem, quae 
est ordinis, in tali vel in tanta materia, secundum quod sua iurisdictio est magis 
vel minus, universalis vel particularis.’ 
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into potestas ordinis and potestas turisdictionis, the powers of order and 
office, but this jurisdictional power was itself subdivided into a potestas 
administrationis, the power of a government official, and a potestas 
executions by which the bishop was empowered to use his sacramental 


Both potestas ordinis and potestas iurisdictionis were the powers of 
Christ, and were received by the pope as his vicar directly and im- 
mediately from him. His vicariate of Christ was both sacramental and 
jurisdictional. But this was not the case with the bishops: their vicariate 
of Christ was purely and simply a matter of potestas ordinis. Whilst 
Augustinus Triumphus’ main object was to demonstrate the inferiority 
of the episcopal office by comparison with the papal, he did not hesitate 
to affirm that the bishops had a sacramental vicariate of Christ equal to 
that of the pope. All the apostles had received sacramental power by a 
sufflatio sancti spiritus at the same time, that is, after the Resurrection;' 
and so now all bishops possessed their potestas ordinis immediately 
from Christ by right of their succession to the apostles. Although a 
bishop actually received consecration at the hands of another bishop, 
his sacramental power came to him direct from Christ, as it had to the 
apostles. In this respect Peter had been no greater than the others; and 
the pope now, considered simply as a bishop, was not superior to any 
other bishop.? Every priest and bishop in the fulfilment of his sacra- 
mental function acted as a vicar of Christ and as a mediator between 
God and man.’ It was clearly not his possession of potestas ordinis 
which had made Peter the princeps apostolorum, or which now made the 
pope caput Ecclesiae. 


' John xx. 22-23. 

? Summa, i. 4, pp. 6~7 : ‘omnes apostoli simul cum Petro aequaliter receperunt 
potestatem ordinis a Christo, Joannis 20, quando dictum est eis, Accipite 
Spiritum sanctum: quorum remiseritis peccata, remittuntur eis; nec talis potestas 
ordinis singularius fuit data Petro quam aliis discipulis, quia non est dictum 
sibi Accipias sed Accipite; sed personas apostolorum repraesentant episcopi 
sicut papa gerit vicem beati Petri. Ergo omnes episcopi sunt aequales papae 
in potestate ordinis sicut omnes apostoli fuerunt Petro in praedicta potestate’ ; 
also i. 1, p. 2; iv. 1, ad. 2, p. 41; iv. 2, ad 3, p. 42; xx. 4, ad 1, p. 124; xxv. 3, 
p. 151; lxxxviii. 1, ad 1, p. 439; Tractatus de duplici potestate, pp. 491-2. 

> Whilst Augustinus Triumphus made no direct reference to the bishops as 
vicars of Christ, he did accord this title to the apostles: Summa, xvi. 4, ad 3, 
p. 108; and we may note that he accepted the propositiones of lxi. 2, p. 322 and 
lexxviii. 1, p. 438, which described the bishops as vicars of Christ and God. 
He did, however, explicitly refer to them as medii inter Deum et populum, xciii. 
2, p. 457. See also Innocent III, De primatu Romani pontificis: de s. altaris 
mysterio, i. 9 (P.L. ccxvii. 779-80): ‘Verumtamen et maiores et minores sacer- 
dotes communiter in quibusdam vices gerunt summi pontificis, id est Christi, 
dum pro peccatis obsecrant et peccatores per poenitentiam reconciliant.’ 
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But as regards potestas iurisdictionis there was for Augustinus 
Triumphus only one vicar of Christ, namely, the pope: ‘potestas iuris. 
dictionis residet solum in papa.’' He was the source of all governmental 
power exercised in the Christian society,* and consequently the bishops 
could derive their own jurisdictional capacity only from him. Augustinus 
Triumphus graphically described this power as flowing down to the 
bishops from the pope like rivers radiating from their source, or rays 
from the sun, or like roots spreading out from beneath a tree.’ And this 
applied not only to the episcopacy, but to all who held governmental 
positions in the Ecclesia. The extent of potestas iurisdictionis delegated | 
to them by the pope determined the nature and powers of their offices. 
The proper allocation of functions could only be made by the head of 
the Ecclesia: the entire hierarchical system of officers by which it was 
governed was dependent upon the pope, the ‘architector in tota ecclesi- 
astica hierarchia vice Christi’. And so, whereas with the power of their 
order the bishops were mediators between God and the faithful, with | 
potestas iurisdictionis the pope alone was the mediator. As jurisdictional | 
vicar of Christ he stood between God and the bishops, whilst the bishops, 
equally with the lay rulers, merely acted as the link between the pope 
and the rest of the societas fidelium.$ 

Augustinus Triumphus repeatedly stressed that the basis for the 
papal jurisdictional vicariate was Christ’s commission of governmental | 
power to St. Peter alone.® Whereas all the apostles had received equal | 
sacramental power after the Resurrection, St. Peter was by then already 








a 





* Summa, i. 1, p. 2; also xxxvi. 3, p. 214: ‘quantum ad universalem et totalem 
iurisdictionem, totalis enim et universalis dominus spiritualium et temporalium 
est ipse Christus et vicarius eius summus pontifex’. 


2 Summa, xxii. 3, p. 131: ‘Princeps autem totius principatus mundi est ipse | 


Christus, cuius papa vicarius existit . . . ubicunque autem est fons et origo ad 
quem omnia reducuntur.’ 


3 Summa, i. 1, p. 2: ‘potestas episcoporum et praelatorum iurisdictionis | 


temporalium et spiritualium est derivata et non immediata. Derivata enim est 
in eis a Christo mediante papa, quod patet tali ratione, sicut se habent rivuli ad 
fontem et radii ad solem, rami ad arborem, sic se habet potestas episcoporum 
ad potestatem papae.’ This analogy was taken from Gratian, C. xxiv, q. i, ¢. 18, 
which was itself a quotation from Cyprian, De unitate Ecclesiae, 4. Similarly 
Ixviii. 3, ad 2, p. 359: ‘iurisdictionis potestas tamquam in fonte residet in paps, 
et ab eo tribuitur et restringitur in aliis’. 

* Summa, \xxiii. 3, p. 380. 

$ Summa, iii. 5, p. 32: ‘papa... debet esse medius inter Deum et alios pastores 


et praelatos Ecclesiae’; Ixi. 4, ad 3, p. 324: ‘verum esse praelatos esse medios | 


inter summum pontificem et inferiores subditos’; i. 6, ad 2, p. 10: ‘Sic et paps 
sua potestate spirituali aliqua temporalia et corporalia regit per seipsum, aliqua 
vero mediante potestate aliorum principum saecularium quorum potestas 
corporalis et temporalis est.’ 

© Matt. xvi. 18-19. 
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established as the first vicar of Christ and caput Ecclesiae in preparation 
for Christ’s departure from the earth. For this reason he was prince 
of the apostles, and from this stemmed the papal jurisdictional and 
magisterial primacy.’ The other apostles had indeed received potestas 
jurisdictionis before Christ’s passion and death,’ but only after the juris- 
dictional vicariate had been set up in favour of St. Peter. Consequently 
the apostles could be said to have derived their jurisdictional power 
from St. Peter, in the same way that the bishops now derived it from 
the pope.? This did not mean that Peter himself had exercised the power 
of the jurisdictional vicariate, that he personally had acted as caput 
Ecclesiae, whilst Christ was still on earth.* To understand this, however, 
we must consider the nature of the jurisdictional vicariate of Christ. 
This vicariate was essentially an office, in which was embodied a pleni- 
tude of jurisdictional power. Its holder became caput Ecclesiae in place 
of Christ. This office had been instituted by the act of Matt. xvi. 18-19, 
and at the same time its first occupant, St. Peter, was designated. From 
now on the jurisdictional power of Christ resided in this office, and it 
was from this office that the other apostles obtained potestas iuris- 
dictionis by Matt. xviii. 18—the apostles drew their power from Peter 
in the sense of obtaining it from the office which was now his by right. 


All this was explained by Augustinus Triumphus in terms of the power of 
the keys. By Matt. xvi. 19 Peter alone had received the keys. These were the 
key of power (clavis potentiae) and the key of Christian knowledge (clavis 
scientiae); but he was given the former only as regards potestas iurisdictionis at 
this stage: iv. 1, ad 2, p. 41: ‘potestas clavium est potestas ligandi et solvendi et 
potestas discernendi quae, cum respiciat corpus Christi mysticum, importat 
potestatem iurisdictionis; unde ideo singulariter fuit data Petro’; see also i. 10, 
p. 15, Xxx. 5, p. 185. But if the power of the clavis potentiae was that of binding 
and loosing, it had also a sacramental aspect, since all the apostles were ex- 
pressly given the power to remit sins when they received potestas ordinis by 
John xx. 22-23: xxvii. 1, ad 2, p. 160: ‘distinguitur clavis potestatis ordinis et 
potestatis iurisdictionis’; also Ixxiv. 3, ad 3, p. 385. Peter therefore had first 
received the power of the keys only as regards scientia and potestas iurisdictionis, 
but had gained the power of the keys as regards potestas ordinis equally with the 
other apostles after the Resurrection. B. Tierney, op. cit., pp. 30-33, has pointed 
out that this division of the power of the keys into scientia, sacramental and 
jurisdictional power was made by Gratian and developed by the Decretists. 

* Matt. xviii. 18. 

3 Tractatus de duplici potestate, p. 496: ‘licet potestas ordinis absolvendi et 
ligandi a Christo omnibus apostolis sit concessa, iudicariam tamen potestate 
solus Petrus accepit, nec alii apostoli talem potestatem receperunt nisi mediante 
Petro, et per consequens nec episcopi et alii praelati Ecclesiae recipiunt istam 
potestatem nisi mediante papa’. 

* Summa, lxi. 2, ad 3, p. 323: ‘Christo praesente cum apostolis, Petrus non 
debebat exercere iurisdictionem suam, principali namque agente praesente, 
legati iurisdictio cessat. . . . Sed iam Christo absente . . . nullus umquam fuit 
exemptus a potestate Petri.’ 
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Christ personally gave them this power, but it was Christ working 
through the Petrine office in which the power had been deposited by 
him. In granting jurisdictional power to the apostles Christ was, ing 
manner of speaking, acting as his own vicar. But whether Chris 
personally or Peter personally occupied the office was of no real conse. 
quence: it was the office itself which was all-important because it alone 
contained the power. In their capacity as office-holders Christ and St. 


Peter were identical. It was the papal office, the jurisdictional vicariate | 
of Christ, which was the seat of power, not the individual pope himself. | 


All who exercised potestas iurisdictionis obtained it from the Pope as 
vicar of Christ, i.e. from the papal office, not from the pope as an 
individual person.! 

The full significance of this interpretation can only be appreciated 
when we realize how great an obstacle the biblical text Matt. xviii. 18 
had so far proved itself to any attempt at providing an incontrovertible 
explanation of the reason for Peter’s supremacy over the other apostles. 
Although the Petrine commission was the most important feature in the 
papal-hierocratic thesis, and the passage Matt. xvi. 18-19 was there- 
fore stressed with almost monotonous regularity, Matt. xviii. 18 had 
been tacitly ignored or diplomatically glossed over by all previous papal 
writers. Yet in doing so they had concealed a dangerous weakness in 
the papal theory, since the bishops were clearly able on the strength of 
this passage to lay claim to a jurisdictional equality with the pope. The 
episcopalist writers were hard pressed to refute convincingly the view 
that Christ had in fact granted potestas turisdictionis to Peter by Matt. 
xvi. 18-19, but Matt. xviii. 18 gave them a sound basis for the assertion 
that this same power had also been granted to all the apostles, and was 
consequently inherited by the bishops as their successors. Whilst he 
left the meaning of Matt. xviii. 18 unexplained the papalist had no real 
answer to this claim, and was forced to resort to other arguments in 
favour of a monarchically constituted Ecclesia. Yet the need to in- 
corporate this text into the papal version of the Petrine commission was 
urgent, and for this reason Augustinus Triumphus’ use and explana 
tion of the two texts in conjunction with each other was by no means 
the least of the services which he rendered to the vicariate of Christ and 
the papal-hierocratic theory in general. 


' Summa, xxxv. 1, ad 2, p. 206: ‘Verum esse imperatorem gladium recipere4 
Deo eo quod a papa non recipit nisi ut est vicarius Dei. Non enim papa potest 


eligere imperatorem ut singularis persona quaedam, sed ut est successor Petn | 


qui immediate a Christo caput Ecclesiae ordinatus est.’ It was for this reason 
that the episcopal oath to the pope was made to the papatus Romanus et regalia 
sancti Petri (the regalia representing the papal office), and not to the pope him- 
self; see W. Ullmann, op. cit., pp. 332-7. 
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At the same time, however, this interpretation of Matt. xvi. 18-19 
separated Augustinus Triumphus from the view held by the papacy 
itself. According to Augustinus Triumphus the act of Matt. xvi. 18-19 
had not only designated Peter as the heir of Christ, but had actually 
established his vicariate. This office, therefore, although occupied by 
Christ himself, was already in existence from that time, and with the 
Ascension Peter succeeded automatically to it. There had to be no 
formal act of institution. But for the papacy this was not so. We may 
here refer to a statement of the papal position contemporary with our 
author. In his condemnation of Marsilius of Padua John XXII showed 
that the papacy regarded Matt. xvi. 18-19 as being no more than a 
promise. It made no change in the situation as it then existed, but simply 
described the power which would at a future date be granted by Christ 
to St. Peter.' This promise was implemented by John xxi. 15-17, when 
Christ said Pasce oves meas. For John XXII it was this which really estab- 
lished Peter as the vicar of Christ.? But to Augustinus Triumphus this 
had in effect already occurred with Matt. xvi. 18-19. Had then John 
xxi. 15-17 no special significance for him? On the contrary Augustinus 
Triumphus agreed that John xxi. 15-17 had given jurisdictional power 
to Peter, but it was jurisdictional power of another order to that given 
him by Matt. xvi. 18-19. Here was the necessity for the separation of 
potestas iurisdictionis into potestas administrationis and potestas execu- 
tions. All governmental power, he argued, had indeed been granted to 
Peter by Matt. xvi. 18-19 for use after the Ascension, but he could 
hardly have been given the executive power of a bishop when he had 
not at that time received the potestas ordinis by which he became a 
bishop.’ Peter gained this sacramental power by John xx. 22-23, and 
so could not have received the power to exercise it until a subsequent 
occasion. This was the meaning of John xxi. 15-17. It was this which 
made the pope the universal bishop as opposed to the supreme governor 
of the Ecclesia. It was true that Christ himself had continued to act as 
universal bishop, and had authorized the other apostles to carry out 


* “Et secundum hunc modum Christus videtur Petrum praedixisse futurum 
Ecclesiae fundamentum dum dixit Tu es Petrus &c.’; ‘Constat enim quod a 
Christo Petro, et in persona Petri Ecclesiae, potestas coactiva concessa vel 
saltem promissa extitit, quae quidem promissa juit postea adimpletur, cum sibi 
Christus dixit Quodcunque ligaveris’; Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici ad 1327, 
XXIV. 324. 

* *,..8ed a Christo, dicente sibi illud Ioannis, Pasce oves meas: pasce agnos 
meos, per quae verba ipsum suum vicarium generalem constituit’ ; see Raynaldus, 
Op. cit., pp. 323-4. 

3} Summa, lxxxviii. 1, ad 1, p. 439: ‘Verumtamen potestatem iurisdictionis qua 
possent potestatem ordinis exequi in tanta vel in tali materia non receperunt 
nisi a Petro post missionem spiritus sancti.’ 
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their episcopal function, which he did by Matt. xxviii. 19-20 and Mark 
xvi. 20. But this was mer=ly another application of the principle applied 
to Matt. xviii. 18: it was Christ operating through the Petrine office, 
Consequently, when Christ commanded the apostles to disperse and 
act as bishops in various parts of the world, this too could be said tp 
have been done auctoritate Petri.‘ In this way Augustinus Triumphy 
once again emphasized the papal identity with Christ: the acts of on 
could be ascribed to the other. 

This account of the origin of the papal vicariate of Christ effectively 
destroyed the claims of the bishops to absolute freedom from papal 
control in the government of their own sees. Moreover, the nature of 
this vicariate meant that the pope had what amounted to a double check 
upon the power of the episcopacy. If all jurisdictional power had to be 
obtained from him, the bishop’s tenure of his office, his possession of 
governmental power, was dependent solely upon the will of the pope— 
and a bishop deprived of all but his sacramental power was no longer 
a figure of importance. Moreover, whilst the bishop’s sacramental 
power could not be taken from him,? the pope was always able to deprive 
him of the right to use it. For although this sacramental power was held 
direct from Christ, the power to exercise it, being, as we have seen, a 
jurisdictional power, could be granted only by the pope. Without papal 
auctoritas even the sacramental power of the bishop remained latent. 
Consequently a bishop threatened with the loss of his office also faced 
the legal nullification of his sacramental power. In this sense both 
potestas ordinis and potestas iurisdictionis were dependent upon the pope. 
In practice, as Augustinus Triumphus pointed out, all ecclesiastical 
power derived from the pope.’ It could very well have been said that 
there was no power but from the vicar of God. 

Perhaps one of the chief merits of this interpretation of the papal 
vicariate theory was its combination of the old-established view that 
all priests and bishops were vicars of Christ with the later theory by 
which a vicariate of Christ was attributed to the pope alone. Whilst it 
left the monarchical status of the papacy unimpaired, it still permitted 
any bishop the right to call himself a vicar of Christ and to regard him- 
self as a mediator between God and man. On the other hand, as Augusti- 
nus Triumphus pointed out, it was still technically incorrect to refer 
to all priests and bishops as mediators in view of the Pauline statement 
that there was one mediator between God and man, namely, Christ‘ 





1 Summa, \xxxiv. 1, p. 423: lxxxviii. 1, ad 2, p. 439. 
2 Summa, i. 1, ad 4, p. 3; lviii. 7, p. 307. 

3 Tractatus de duplici potestate, p. 488. 

+ 1 Tim. ii. 5. It is noticeable that Augustinus Triumphus did not apply this 
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But for Augustinus Triumphus what enabled the bishop to act as vicar 
and mediator was his possession of the sacramental aspect of Christ’s 
power, the potestas ordinis. This was essentially the power of the order, 
not of each bishop individually: there were not many potestates ordinis, 


| but the one potestas ordinis of Christ, in which every bishop and priest 


shared. Therefore it could be said that in their mediatory role all 
bishops were identical with one another and with Christ, in that they 
all had one and the same power. As Augustinus Triumphus put it, all 
bishops were one bishop, namely, Christ. The same was true of the 
popes in their exercise of the jurisdictional aspect of Christ’s power. 
All popes were one pope, namely, Christ, in that all had the same office, 
in that they all participated in the possession of one and the same 
potestas turisdictionis : 

Quia sicut omnes sacerdotes non sunt nisi unus sacerdos, puta Christus, 
quantum ad potestatem conficiendi, quia omnes conficiunt in persona 
eius, sic omnes pontifices non sunt nisi unus pontifex, et omnes papae non 
sunt nisi unus papa, puta Christus, quia omnes recipiunt iurisdictionem 
et potestatem administrandi immediate ab eo.' 

The position of the bishop in the sphere of potestas ordinis was almost 
exactly analogous to that of the pope in the sphere of potestas turis- 
dictionis. Just as all popes were identifiable with each other in that they 
all held the same jurisdictional power, the power of the papal office, so 
all bishops were one bishop in that they used the power of the episcopal 
order, the potestas ordinis. And in the performance of their function 
vice Christi all were identifiable with Christ himself in having his power. 
Within the limits of their function as vicar of Christ, what applied to 
Christ was applicable to them. The papacy, considered as a combina- 
tion of office and man, became as much a unity of the divine and the 
human as Christ himself had been.? The pope was unquestionably an 
ordinary human being, but his office was divine because it contained 
the power of Christ. Consequently the pope operating within his 
function as vicar of Christ, that is to say, in his official capacity, became 
a veritable God.’ Who could deny the magisterial and jurisdictional 


text either to the pope or the bishops. On the sole occasion on which it was used 
(Summa, cx. 6, p. 551) it referred to Christ himself. 

* Summa, iii. 8, ad 2, p. 36; also i. 6, ad 1, p. 10; Ixxxviii. 1, p. 439. 

? Summa, xliii. 1, ad 2, p. 238: ‘qui est Deus et homo, puta Christus, cuius 
vicarius est ipse papa’. 

> Summa, i. 1, ad 2, p. 3: ‘verum est potestatem imperialem esse a Deo, quia 
non est a papa ut est homo, sed est a papa ut gerit vicem Christi in terra, qui est 
verus Deus et verus homo’; also xxxviii. 4, ad 3, p. 327. Innocent III had said 
very much the same thing: J Reg. cccxxvi (Migne, P.L. ccxiv. 292): ‘cum non 
humana sed divina fiat auctoritate quod in hac parte per summum pontificem 
adimpletur, qui non hominis puri sed veri Dei vicarius appellatur. . . . Unde 
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primacy of one who spoke with the words of God! and judged both the 
quick and the dead ?* And since Augustinus Triumphus accorded the 
pope a plenitudo deitatis,’ we need hardly feel surprise upon learning 
that he could do anything: papa omnia potest.* As vicarius Christi, the 
pope to all intents and purposes was Christ. It was no misnomer there. 
fore to call him the founder of the Christian religion itself. 

To go before the pope acting in his official capacity was for Augustinus 
Triumphus to enter into the presence of God. Deus and papa had become 
synonymous terms, and the same honour was to be shown to the vicar 
as to God himself. But Augustinus Triumphus emphasized that this 
honour was not paid to the pope personally, but rather to the power 
contained in the office which that person occupied.® A distinction be- 
tween the function and the man was basic to the whole conception of 
the vicarius Christi theory. There were many individual popes, but all 
occupied the same office, the jurisdictional vicariate of Christ: there 
were many bishops, but all had the same order, the sacramental vicariate 
of Christ. Seen in this light individual personalities seemed relatively 
unimportant, and personal, as opposed to public, actions counted for 


quos Deus spirituali coniunctione ligavit, non homo quia non vicarius hominis, 
sed Deus quia Dei vicarius, separat, cum episcopos a suis sedibus per eorum 
cessionem, depositionem et translationem aliquando removemus’; I Rg. 
cccxxxv (P.L. ccxiv. 306~7): ‘Non enim homo sed Deus separat quod Rom. 
pontifex, qui non puri hominis sed veri Dei vicem gerit in terris, ecclesiarum 
necessitate vel utilitate pensata, non humana sed divina potius auctoritate dis- 
solvit.’ Zenzellinus de Cassanis, ad Extravag. Ioh. XXII, tit. xiv, c. 4 in fine, 
referred to ‘dominum Deum nostrum papam’. See further, J. Riviére, ‘Sur 
l’expression ‘‘papa-Deus” au moyen Age’, Misc. F. Ehrle, ii (Rome, 1923), pp. 
276-89. 

' Summa, c. 1, p. 488: ‘Unde eiusdem auctoritatis est doctrina summorum 
pontificum, cuius est doctrina Christi, sicut eiusdem auctoritatis est veritas 
principalis auctoris et eius vicem gerentis’; vi. 1, p. 57: ‘Solus papa dicitur esse 
vicarius Dei, quia solum quod ligatur vel solvitur per eum habetur solutum et 
ligatum per ipsum Deum. Sententia igitur papae et sententia Dei una sententia 
est .. . unum consistorium est ipsius papae et Dei . . . una sententia et una curia 
Dei et papae.’ 

2 Summa, xlvi. 1, p. 249: ‘Papa sit iudex vice Christi vivorum et mortuorum’. 
The reference is to Acts x. 42. 

3 Summa, xix. 2, p. 118. 

* Summa, xxi. 1, ad 1, p. 127. 

5 Summa, |xxiii. 3, ad 3, p. 373: ‘tota religio christiana a papa nominatur quit 
nominatur a Christo, cuius vicarius ipse existit’. 

® Summa, ix. 1, p. 72: ‘quia honor debetur potestati, sed una est potestas 
Christi, secundum quod deus, et papae’; but it was idolatry to pay this honour 
to the pope himself, ix. 2, p. 73. This distinction between the power and the 
person who exercised it was by no means new: e.g. the Anglo-Norman Anony- 
mous, Traciatus Eboracenses, iv(M.G.H., Lib. de Lit. iii. 671): ‘Reddite potestati, 
non personae. Persona enim iniqua, sed iusta potestas.’ 
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little. This point was very well illustrated by Augustinus Triumphus: 
the pope could perfectly well commit simony or fornication, in fact any 
mortal sin except heresy, without thereby becoming any the less a true 
pope. For these were only personal actions, not the actions of the pope 
in his official capacity as vicar of Christ.! It was the performance of his 
function which mattered, not the man himself; and in that the function 
was the same for all, there should be little to choose between one pope 
and another. For this reason personalities become almost incidental to 
what was essentially the history of the papacy. By virtue of assuming 
the same office all popes had an identical policy, which individuals 


simply implemented to a greater or less degree. 
M. J. WiLks 


[The concluding part of the article will appear in the next number of the 


' If, however, he ordered such things to be done, or openly approved of them, 
he was to be regarded as acting in an official capacity, since his function as pope 
was to promulgate the right manner of life in a Christian society: Summa, v. 4, 
ad 3, p. 53: ‘papam esse incorrigibilem potest intelligi dupliciter. Primo per 
ipsius criminis vel peccati continuationem, puta quod monitus non propter hoc 
desistat a peccato fornicationis vel alio accusationis digno. Secundo per ipsius 
criminis pertinacem defensionem ut quod defendat et dicat tale crimen habens 
circumvolutam malitiam non esse peccatum, ita quod crimina prohibita iure 
divino laudaret et defenderet tamquam licita. Prima igitur incorrectio et con- 
tumacia non facit papam desinere esse papam. Sed secunda puto quod sic, quia 
talis incorrectio et contumacia aequipollent haeresim.’ The pope did not cease 
to be pope simply because he was in a state of mortal sin. Indeed this strict 
division between his official and personal capacities should logically make it pos- 
tible for the pope to remedy this by granting an indulgence to himself: xxix. 2, 
p. 176: ‘papa potest dare indulgentiam sibiipsi ... sed ut est membrum Ecclesiae 
recipit et ut est caput dat’. 











SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGINS oF | 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 


“[ doctrine of the Trinity is the product of rational reflection | 


on those particular manifestations of the divine activity which 

centre in the birth, ministry, crucifixion, resurrection and ascep- 
sion of Jesus Christ and the gift of the Holy Spirit to the Church... 
it could not have been discovered without the occurrence of those events, 
which drove human reason to see that they required a trinitarian God 
for their cause.’' This statement of Dr. Hodgson about the source of 
the doctrine of the Trinity would, I imagine, be accorded widespread 
assent today, together with its negative corollary that it is a fair criticism 
of particular theologies of the Trinity to say that their thought is based 
on ‘the acceptance of the Bible as giving revelation in the form of 
propositions concerning the inner mysteries of the Godhead’.? Dr. 
Hodgson’s approach, it is generally assumed, will still provide us with 
an essential rather than an economic doctrine of the Trinity. The 
purpose of this article is to question whether the full implications of 
his approach to this subject have been recognized. 

Dr. Bethune-Baker asserts that ‘Sabellianism, in recognizing only a 
Trinity in human experience, disregards the fact that such a Trinity of 
revelation is only possible if the very being of the Godhead, which is 
thus revealed, is itself a Trinity’.» The validity of this assertion does 
not need to come up for question here. But, on Dr. Hodgson’s thesis, 
the corollary of this must also be true. There can be no knowledge of an 


fact, find such an unmistakable Trinity of revelation in God’s dealings 
with mankind? 

The most obvious distinction to which the concept of God’s self-reve- 
lation gives rise is the distinction between God in himself and God active 
in the world, accommodating himself to the needs of men. This was 
a distinction which both Greek thought and post-exilic Jewish thought 
about God naturally suggested at the outset of the Christian era. It did, 
in fact, play its part in determining the ascription of particular acts of 
God to particular persons of the Trinity. Thus Irenaeus writes: 


It was not the Father of all, who is not seen by the world, the Maker 
of all who said ‘Heaven is my throne, and earth is my footstool : what house 


the earth with his hand and with his span the heaven’—it was not He that 


' L. Hodgson, Doctrine of the Trinity (1944), p. 25. 2 Ibid., p. 229. 
3 Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine (5th ed. 1933), p- 10. 





(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VIII, Pt. 1, April 1957] 


essential Trinity, except through a Trinity of revelation. Do we, in| 


will ye build me or what is the place of my rest?’ and who ‘comprehendeth | 
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ORIGINS OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 93 


' came and stood in a very small space and spake with Abraham; but the 
) Word of God, who was ever with mankind, and made known beforehand 


what should come to pass in the future, and taught men the things of God." 


The same argument in relation to the anthropomorphisms of the Old 
Testament is developed more fully by Novatian. God is infinite and 
contains all things; yet the scripture speaks of God descending to the 
tower of Babel. The selfsame author within scripture declares on the 
one hand that ‘no man can see God and live’ and on the other that ‘God 
was seen of Abraham’. From these apparent contradictions he concludes: 
‘So it may be understood that it was not the Father who was seen .. . 
but the Son who has both been accustomed to descend and to be seen 
because He has descended.’? Tertullian applies the same argument to 
the text of the New Testament. St. John declares emphatically that ‘no 
man hath seen God at any time’, and yet the same writer testifies that 
he and his fellow apostles had both seen and handled Christ. So he 
concludes: ‘The Father acts by mind and thought, whilst the Son, who 
is in the Father’s mind and thought, gives form to what he sees.’> But 
this line of argument would have led to a binitarian rather than to a 
trinitarian form of theology, as is clearly shown by the conclusion of 
the passage quoted from Irenaeus: ‘So then the Father is God and the 
Son is God; for that which is begotten of God is God.’* In the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity all three persons are involved both in the eternal 
and essential life of God and also in his activity and self-revelation to 
the world. Our Trinity of revelation must therefore be sought not in a 
distinction between God in himself and God active, but in the threefold 
character of the activity of God in the world. 

As we come to this stage in our investigation, it is important to 


| temember just what it is that we are doing. We are not starting with the 





assumption of a revealed trinitarian doctrine of God and then looking 
at the manner of God’s self-revealing activity in the world to see if it 
can appropriately be understood in a way which corresponds to the 
already known trinitarian nature of God. We are, on the contrary, seeking 
to look at the activity of God to see if it is of such unquestionably 
threefold character that we are forced, in order to explain it rationally, to 
postulate a threefold character in God himself. The Anglican Catechism 
certainly suggests that there is such a threefold activity, when it speaks 
of ‘God the Father, who made me and all the world, God the Son, who 
hath redeemed me and all mankind and God the Holy Ghost, who 
sanctifieth me and all the elect people of God.’ This, it should be noted, 
is not really one but a combination of two different threefold analyses of 


' Irenaeus, Demonstratio, 45. ? Novatian, De Trin. 17, 18. 
* Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 15. + Irenaeus, op. cit. 47. 
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the activity of God. The first is a division based on the type of activity. 
creation, redemption and sanctification being ascribed respectively 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The second is a division based on th 
range of activity—all creation, rational life, spiritual life. Does either 
both of these represent such a threefold division of revelation as we ar 
looking for? At first sight it might appear that they do. But when w 
consider them more carefully it is not at all clear that they do corresponé 
to the divisions of the Trinity. Thus while the first division—creation, 
redemption, sanctification—is probably the one that springs mos 
naturally to the modern mind, it is doubtful whether it is to be found 
at all in the New Testament or in the earliest period, when trinitarian 
doctrine was first being worked out. The New Testament most explicitly 
associates the second person of the Trinity with the work of creation; 
and this concept of the creative activity of the Logos is a dominant 
theme throughout the early patristic period. The second division— 
that by range of activity—has at least one exact counterpart in the 
earliest period. According to Origen, the Father is concerned with al 
life, the Son with all rational beings, and the Holy Spirit with specifically 
Christian life.* But this is not an unvarying or generally accepted prin- 
ciple. Rufinus ‘corrects’ the theology of Origen in the passage just quoted 
so as to make it more in accord with the normal view by classing Father 
and Son together as equally concerned with the whole range of creation. 
Nor is the restriction of the Spirit to spiritual life in the narrower sense 
of the words one that is consistently maintained. Irenaeus and other 
regularly associate the Spirit with the work of creation.’ It is evident 
from the general tenor of fourth-century teaching that the description 
of the Spirit as life-giver in the Constantinopolitan creed was not 
intended to be understood in any restricted sense.* It seems absurd to 
claim that we are aware of the trinitarian nature of God through the| 






threefold character of revelation, and at the same time to maintain that | 


that threefold character of revelation does not precisely correspond to 
the three persons of the Trinity. Yet this dilemma faces us whatever 


? John i. 2; Col. i. 16. 
2 De Princ. i. 3. 5 (Greek text preserved in Justinian, Ep. ad Mennam, 
Mansi, ix. 524). 
3 For examples see p. 98 below. The famous saying ‘where the Church is, 
there is the Spirit of God, and where the Spirit of God is, there is the Church 
and all grace’ (Adv. Haer. iii. 24. 1) appears to make Irenaeus’ view agree 
closely with that of Origen. The context, however, makes it quite clear that itis 
not intended as a complete description of the sphere of the Spirit’s activity, but 
simply to deny his operation in heretical bodies. 
+ Cp., for example, Gregory of Nyssa: “The Holy Spirit, from whom all the 
supply of good things for the creation has its source’ (printed among the letters 
of Basil as Ep. 38. 4). 
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threefold division we choose to make. God has revealed himself in three 
stages—Old Testament dispensation, the Incarnation, New Testament 
dispensation; but if we try and fit this division to the persons of the 
Trinity, we find that it fits some of the facts (e.g. John vii. 39: “The 
Spirit was not yet given because Jesus was not yet glorified’) but not 
others (e.g. ‘who spake by the prophets’),' and this particular division 
has been rightly seen to lead to dangerous heresy. 

In his essay ‘On the evolution of the Doctrine of the Trinity’,* Dr. 
Kirk sees the problem in very much the same terms as it is posed in this 
article. He believes that the required differentia in experience can be 
found in three different kinds of relationship which exist between God 
and man. There is the ‘King-servant’ relation which points to the 
Father, a relation of personal ‘communion’ which points to the Son, and 
arelation which is still personal but to which he gives the name ‘posses- 
sion’, which points to the Spirit. This is certainly an acute and suggestive 
analysis, but it is questionable whether it fulfils all that is required of it. 
Dr. Kirk claims that these ‘three modes of intercourse . . . point to three 
distinguishable termini within the Godhead, of each of which hypo- 
static character must, and can, be predicated without impairing the 
divine unity’.? But he produces very little evidence to substantiate the 
claim and has to admit that the differentia is by no means absolute. ‘It 
would be impossible’, he writes, ‘to analyse the New Testament or the 
Fathers and show that all the passages which refer to this kind of divine 
action [sc. possession] are associated with the Spirit, and none of them 
with the name of the Son.’* But such an analysis is surely required if his 
case is to be accepted, and I do not believe that it could be made. 

The impossibility of finding such a clear-cut threefold division of 
activity is perhaps most clearly shown by the uncertainty throughout the 
eatly period as to what activities in many of the primary spheres of 
God’s self-revelation ought to be attributed to the Son and what to the 
Spirit. This can be illustrated from the spheres of incarnation, inspira- 
tion, and creation. 

Luke i. 35 had declared explicitly that the conception of Christ was 
effected by the coming of Holy Spirit upon the Virgin Mary. Later 
orthodoxy, as expressed in the Apostles’ creed, has therefore attributed 
this crucial act, by which the incarnation was effected, to the third person 
of the Trinity. The majority of early writers, however, were led by the 


" Cp. Novatian, De Trin. 29: “The Holy Spirit is not new in the Gospel, nor 
yet even newly given, for it was He Himself who accused the people in the 
prophets.’ 

* In Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation (1928), edited by A. E. J. 
Rawlinson. 3 Op. cit., p. 227. 

* Ibid., p. 234. 
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logic of their thought to identify Holy Spirit in this context with th 
Logos, and so to attribute the conception to the second person of the 
Trinity. This is done explicitly by Justin and Tertuilian.' Other writes 
are less explicit in the identification of Spirit and Logos in their treat. 
ment of the passage, but their language seems normally to imply the 
same interpretation.” Irenaeus’ view of the matter is particulary 
difficult to determine with clarity but according to the considered 
judgement of J. Armitage Robinson, ‘he seems to prefer to think of 
co-operation of the Word of God and the Wisdom of God—the two 
Hands of God to whom the creation of the first-formed man was due’} 
This general uncertainty about the efficient agent in the work of incarna. 
tion is paralleled by an uncertainty about the efficient agent of consecn- 
tion in the Eucharist to whom the prayer of Epiklesis should be 
addressed.‘ 

Both scripture and the Nicene creed have accustomed us to think of 
the inspiration of the Old Testament prophets as the particular fune- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. This indeed represents also the general mind 
of the early Fathers. In fact Justin and Irenaeus even speak in such a way 
as to imply that the inspiration of the prophets was the primary and 
distinctive characteristic of the Spirit. Thus Justin speaks of worshipping 
the Father, the Son, and the prophetic Spirit,’ and of the use in baptism 
of the name of the Father Lord God of the universe, and of Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and of the Holy Spirit, 
who through the prophets announced the things relating to Jesus.° And 
Irenaeus says that heretics either ‘despise the Father, or do not accept 
the Son, that is speak against the dispensation of His incarnation, or do 
not accept the Spirit, that is, reject prophecy’ ,’ and in a positive exposi- 
tion of the faith of the Apostles he speaks of belief in ‘one God the 
Father almighty, Who made the heaven and the earth and the seas and 
all the things in them; and in one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who was 
made flesh for our salvation, and in the Holy Spirit, Who through the 
prophets proclaimed the saving dispensations . . .’* Yet to many of the 
early writers (including Justin and Irenaeus) it seemed reasonable to 
associate this work of inspiration also with the divine Logos. Thus 
Justin, in developing the argument from prophecy in the First Apology, 


* Justin, Ap. i. 33; Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 26; De Carne Christi, 14. 

? e.g. Hippolytus, Con. Noet. 4; Lactantius, Div. Inst. iv. 12. 

3 J. Armitage Robinson, St. Irenaeus: Demonstratio (1920), p- 67. (& 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. iii. 21. 4; v. 1. 3; Dem. 40, 71.) 

* Cp. G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (1944), p. 276; G. Kretschmar, Studie 


zur friihchristlichen Trinitatstheologie (1956), pp. 190, 191. 
5 Justin, Ap. i. 6, 13. ® [bid. 61. 
7 Irenaeus, Demonstratio, 100. 8 Adv. Haer. i. 10. 1. 
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ORIGINS OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 97 
attributes the utterances of the prophets to ‘the prophetic spirit’ and to 


| ‘the Holy Spirit of prophecy’, and yet in the selfsame passage declares 


the prophets to be ‘inspired by the divine word who moves them’.' 
Irenaeus in a single chapter of the Adversus Haereses speaks first of the 
prophets ‘receiving their prophetic gift from the Word’ and of ‘the Word 
of God foretelling from the beginning that God should be seen by men’, 
and a little later on of the same prophets as acting ‘according to the 
suggestions of the Spirit’ and of ‘the Spirit of God as pointing out things 
to come by them’.? Similarly Hippolytus writes: ‘One God gave the law 
and the prophets ; and in giving them, He made them speak by the Holy 
Ghost, in order that being gifted with the inspiration of the Father’s 
power, they might declare the Father’s counsel and will. Acting then in 
these prophets, the Word spoke of Himself. For already He became 
His own herald.’? Thus none of these writers finds any incongruity in 
ascribing the work of inspiration both to the Holy Spirit and the Logos. 
In fact Lietzmann declares of Justin that, ‘according to his theory, the 
Son, as the Logos, is identical with the Spirit which revealed itself in 
the prophets’ ;* Swete states that Clement of Alexandria ‘connects the 
Word and the Spirit, when he speaks of the inspiration of the prophets, 
ascribing this to either person almost indiscriminately’ ;5 and Lawson 
asserts that for Irenaeus the Son and the Spirit are ‘equal and inter- 
changeable in function’, explicitly in the matter of inspiration and 
implicitly in the matter of revelation.® This last judgement requires some 
slight qualification in view of the fact that Irenaeus once again seems to 
think of the inspiration of scripture as the joint activity of the Word and 
the Spirit,? and even attempts to draw a distinction between their 
respective roles. The Word is the source of revelation about himself, 
the Spirit the agent. In revelation of the Father, the Word is also agent.® 
None the less, the conclusion is evident that the inspiration of scripture 
is Not an activity which points directly to or which can be associated 
exclusively with one particular person of the Trinity. 

It is in the third selected sphere, that of the work of creation, that this 
uncertainty is most widespread. Modern thought is most inclined to 
attribute this kind of activity either directly to the Father or in its more 
immanentist aspects to the Spirit. But the early Fathers ascribe the 

* Justin, Ap. i. 31, 44 and 36. 2 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. iv. 20. 4, 8. 

? Hippolytus, Con. Noet. 11, 12. 

* H. Lietzmann, Geschichte der alten Kirche, ii (1936), p. 184 (Eng. trans. 
Founding of the Church Universal (2nd ed. 1950), p. 184). 

*’ H. B. Swete, article ‘Holy Ghost’ in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, iii (1882), p. 118. 

* J. Lawson, Biblical Theology of St. Irenaeus (1948), p. 127. 

” Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. ii. 28. 2; iv. 20. 6. 8 Dem. 5-7. 
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work of creation either to the Logos alone, or else to the Logos and 
the Spirit together. Eusebius describes how the Logos by his divine 
prerogative 

always continuously pervades the whole matter of the elements and of 
actual bodies; and, as being creator-word of God, stamps on it the 
principles of the wisdom derived from Him. He impresses life on what is 
lifeless and form on what is itself formless and indeterminate, reproducing 
in the qualities of the bodies the values and the unembodied forms in. 
herent in Him; He sets into an all-wise and all-harmonious motion things 
that are on their own account lifeless and immobile—earth, water, air and 
fire; He orders everything out of disorder, giving development and 
completion; with the actual power of deity and logos, He all but forces 
all things; He pervades all things and grasps all things; yet contracts no 
injury from any nor is sullied in Himself." 

More frequently, especially under the influence of Ps. xxxiii. 6, this kind 
of thing is ascribed to the Son and the Spirit together. Thus Athenagoras 
speaks of God ‘framing all things by the Logos and holding them in 
being by His Spirit’? Irenaeus frequently speaks in this kind of way. 
He speaks of God ‘producing creatures by His Word and fashioning 
everything by His Spirit’, ‘establishing all things by His word and 
binding them together by His wisdom’,* ‘making things by His word 
and adorning them by His wisdom’,' or again of ‘the Son executing and 
fabricating’, while ‘the Spirit nourishes and increases’.® Similarly 
Hippolytus says that ‘God created all things by the Logos and arranged 
them by the Wisdom’.’ Dr. Prestige defines the distinction between the 
roles of the Logos and the Spirit here as a ‘connection of the universal 
scheme and fundamental principles of the creation, regarding creation 
not as a finished product but as a continuous process, with the Logos, 
and that of its living growth and progress with the Spirit of Life’! 
Irenaeus is the one early writer who makes a similar attempt to show that 
the distinction is a logical and significant one. ‘Since the word’, he says, 





‘establishes, that is to say, gives body and grants the reality of being, and | 


the Spirit gives order and form to the diversity of powers, rightly and 
fittingly is the Word called the Son, and the Spirit the Wisdom of God’! 
No doubt some such distinction can be drawn, but it is hardly one tha 
requires us to think of different persons within the Godhead. Nor, 
we have seen, was it consistently maintained. Even Ps. xxxiii. 6 with its 
reference to ‘word’ and ‘breath’ was not always interpreted as implying 
the second and third persons of the Trinity. Tertullian interprets both 
* Eusebius, Dem. Ev. iv. 13. 2, 3 (cp. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. ii. 2. 4, 5). 

2 Athenagoras, Suppl. vi. 3. 3 Irenaeus, Dem. 5. + Adv. Haer. iii. 24.2 
5 Ibid. iv. 20. 2. ® Ibid. iv. 38. 3. 7 Hippolytus, Con. Noet. 10. 
* G. L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought (1936), p. 36. 

® Irenaeus, Dem. 5. 
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parts of the verse as referring to the Word, so that, whereas the verse 
suggested to Irenaeus the picture of the Son and the Spirit as the two 
hands of God, for Tertullian the Word is in Himself both the hands of 
God.' All this kind of thinking is consciously based upon the concept 
of Wisdom to be found in the Old Testament. Its ascription to the 
second or third person of the Trinity therefore depended on whether 
Wisdom was to be identified with the Son or with the Spirit. Theophilus, 
in the earliest example of the word rpias in this context, speaks of the 
‘triad, God and His Word and His Wisdom’.’ Irenaeus also makes 
explicit identification of Wisdom and the Holy Spirit.’ But the majority 
of writers, partly under the influence of 1 Cor. i. 24 and partly motivated 
by the obvious similarity of idea between Sophia and Logos, preferred 
to identify Wisdom with the second person of the Trinity.* 

‘Later theology’, wrote E. F. Scott, ‘has been unable to define the 
threefold nature in such a way as to preserve a real distinction between 
the Spirit and Christ.’ And while this may be an over-statement when 
applied to the whole historical development of theology, it seems at 
least to be true of the ante-Nicene period. The thought of the earliest 
Fathers about God was not so unfailingly threefold in character that 
they were forced to think in trinitarian terms. Their thought about God 
was at least as much binitarian as trinitarian. Why, then, should Christian 
thought about God have taken so clear a trinitarian form, if its content 
was as much binitarian as trinitarian? The answer appears to be that the 
threefold form was a basic datum for Christian thought from the very 
beginning. If not emphasized, it was at least present in scripture. From 
a comparatively early time it seems to have provided the framework for 
semi-credal confessions, summaries of the faith, and baptismal practice. 
We have seen that many of the writers of the first three centuries were 
far from clear about the distinctions between the three persons of the 
Godhead. Many of the passages in which they speak most clearly in a 
threefold trinitarian fashion about God are passages in which there are 
definite allusions to baptism or which read like stereotyped summaries 
of the faith along lines given in catechetical instruction. Thus Justin 
Martyr has an explicit reference to baptism in the trinitarian passage 
already quoted.® Irenaeus sums up his most explicitly trinitarian sum- 
mary of the faith with the words: ‘Therefore the baptism of our rebirth 


' Tertullian, Adv. Herm. 45 (cp. also Adv. Prax. 7, 19). 

* Theophilus, Ad Aut. ii. 15; (cp. also ibid. i. 7; ii. 10). 

3 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. iv. 7. 4; iv. 20. 3; Dem. 5, 10. 

* Athenagoras, Suppl. xxiv. 1; Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 6, 19; Origen, De Princ. 
1. 2. 3; i. 2. 10; ii. 9. 4; Com. Fn. i. 19. 


5 The Spirit in the New Testament (1923), p. 232. ® See p. 96 above. 
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comes through these three articles, granting us rebirth unto God the 
Father, through His Son, by the Holy Spirit.’ Origen describes how 
‘when we come to the grace of baptism, renouncing all other gods and 
lords, we confess only God the Father and Son and Holy Spirit’: 
Tertullian, in arguing for the distinct personality of the Son, refers to 
the dominical command to baptize into the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, and adds: ‘For not once but thrice are we baptised into each 
several person at each several name.’ Origen uses a similar argument 
in support of the true dignity of the person of the Spirit.* Similarly, 
numerous examples could be given of expositions of ‘the rule of faith’, 
which fall into a clear trinitarian form. We have already quoted one such 
passage from Irenaeus.’ Origen makes it quite clear that faith in God 
and Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit is the heart of apostolic teaching* 
Tertullian’s summaries of the faith are not so clearly trinitarian in 
character, although they tend in that direction.” If these trinitarian 
forms were a later evolutionary development from an earlier universal 
practice of simple Christological confessions or binitarian creeds, then 
they would have to be regarded more as a result than a cause of the 


adoption of a threefold scheme in thought about God. But this is not the | 
case. In his Early Christian Creeds Dr. Kelly has shown that this concep- | 
tion of the development of trinitarian credal forms was an unproved | 


axiom of certain scholars. He has shown that the trinitarian pattern in 
stylized expressions of faith is present from the very beginning.' It is 
true that it is present alongside simpler Christological and binitarian 
forms, but that is quite sufficient for the purposes of our argument. 
If trinitarian forms were in existence at all from the beginning, it is 
highly probable that they would exercise considerable effect upon later 
thought. It was easier for binitarian forms to be expanded, than for 
existing trinitarian forms to be truncated. Where argument, going 
beyond the simple appeal to established belief, is employed, the appeal 
is not so much to the threefold character of God’s revelation as ex- 
perienced but rather to the letter of scripture. Thus Origen bases his 
clear distinction of the three persons constituting the one Trinity on the 
wording of the gospels in which Jesus speaks of the Father as aos 
from himself, and of the Spirit as aAAos apdx«Anros.° 


' Irenaeus, Dem. 6, 7. 2 Origen, Hom. Ex. viii. 4. 

3 Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 26 (cp. also Hippolytus, Con. Noet. 14). 

* Origen, De Princ. i. 3. 2. 

5 See p. 96 above (cp. also Adv. Haer. iv. 33. 7). 

© Origen, De Princ. praef. 2, 4 (cp. also Matt. Comm. Ser. 33; Com. Jn. xxxii. 
16; Hom. Fer. v. 13; 1 Cor. Frag. 4, in }.T.S. ix (1908), p. 234). 

7? Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 2; De Praescr. 13. 


8 See especially pp. 23-29, 94. ® Origen, Hom. Num. xii. 1. 
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We are therefore bound to conclude that the ante-Nicene Fathers did 
not adopt a trinitarian scheme of thought about God because they 
found themselves compelled to do so as the only rational means of 
explanation of their experience of God in Christ. Rather they came to 
accept a trinitarian form, because it was the already accepted pattern 
of expression, even though they often found it difficult to interpret their 
experience of God in this particular threefold way. 

By the fourth century, however, the issues at stake had changed. The 
threefold pattern was fully and firmly established. The main efforts of 
the catholic theologians were directed against the ‘semi-Arian’ tradition, 
with its radical division of the three hypostases within the Godhead, 
and the Macedonian tendency to deny the full divinity of the Spirit. 
For this purpose the difficulty of making any clear division between 
the three persons of the Trinity, which had been something of an embar- 
rassment at the earlier stage of development, was a fact of incompar- 
able value for the establishment and defence of orthodoxy. Time and 
again, in arguing for the identity of substance between the three 
persons of the Trinity, they base their case upon the identity of their 
operations. This perhaps finds its clearest expression in the words of 
Gregory of Nyssa: 

If we recognise that the operation of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit is one, with no point of difference or variation, then we are forced 
te infer from the identity of their operation the unity of their natures. 
Sanctification, life-giving illumination and consolation and all similar 
gifts are the work alike of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. And 
no one should attribute the power of sanctification in the especial sense to 
the Spirit, when he hears the Saviour in the Gospel saying to the Father 
regarding the disciples: ‘Father, sanctify them in Thy name’. So too all 
the other gifts, which are produced in the lives of those deserving them, 
come equally from the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. And the same 
is true of every grace or virtue—guidance, life, consolation, translation to 
immortality, passing into freedom— in fact it is true of any boon there 
may be, which comes down to us. . . . Thus the identity of operation in 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit shows clearly the indistinguishable character 
of their nature." 


In one form or another, the same argument is repeated by all the main 
writers of the fourth century.” The various gifts of God are not the gifts 
of one particular member of the Trinity; every gift comes from the 


' Printed among the letters of Basil as Ep. 189. 6, 7. 

* eg. Athanasius, 4d Ser. i. 14, 20; Basil, De Spir. Sanct. 19; ps.-Basil 
(probably Didymus), /a:. Eun. iv. 1. (P.G. 29: 676a); Gregory of Nyssa, Con. 
Eun, ii (P.G. 45: 564A, B); ‘iidymus, De Spir. Sanct. 16; Cyril Alex., Com. Jn. 
in vi. 45 (P.G. 73: 556), in xiv. 14 (P.G. 74: 249C-252B), in xv. 1 (P.G. 74: 
333D-337D). 
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Father through the Son in or with the Holy Spirit." This was naturally 
worked out with reference to the spheres of incarnation, inspiration, 
and creation, where as we have seen the attachment of the activity to one 
particular member of the Trinity had been hesitant and vacillating from 
the beginning. Rufinus finds mention of all three persons of the Trinity 
in the actual text of Luke i. 35—the Holy Spirit, the Power, and the 
Most High.* Cyril of Alexandria interprets the text itself as referring 
only to the Holy Spirit, but quotes alongside it two other texts to prove 
the equal participation of the first and second members of the Trinity 
in the work of incarnation.? The different formulae to be found in 
scripture describing the inspiration of the prophets show that it also 
may be ascribed to any of the members of the Trinity; this too is 
evidence for unity of substance.* The work of creation is the work of all | 
three members of the Trinity. The Father creates all things through the 
Word in the Spirit, the Word being the actual agent of creation, 
the Spirit being the source of the power to continue in existence. The 
Father originates, commands, or conceives, the Son creates, and the 
Spirit perfects.° The association of the Spirit with the work of creation | 
is of particular importance, because the exclusion of the Spirit from that 
sphere of the divine activity was an argument being used both by 
Eunomius and the Macedonians against his full Godhead.” Didymus 
actually contrives to interpret a single text from the creation story a 
having reference to all three members of the Trinity—God the Son 
made man in the image of God the Father, and God the Spirit saw that 
it was good and blessed them.* Thus in these three spheres the idea of 
the joint activity of the persons of the Trinity, already suggested by 
Irenaeus, finds its full development. 

Even so this does not represent the highest point in thought about the 
unity of the operations of the Trinity. Not merely is it heretical to | 
exclude the Spirit from the work of creation. Any kind of division of 
function within the Trinity is evidence of heresy. Even the basic formul | 








' Cyril, Catecheses, xvi. 24; Athanasius, Ad Ser. i. 28, 31; Gregory of Nysss, 
Quod non sint tres dei (P.G. 45: 125c); Cyril Alex., Com. Fn. in vi. 57 (P.G. 73 
588a). 

? Rufinus, Com. in Symb. Ap. 10 (cp. Athanasius, Ad Ser. iii. 6). 

3 Cyril Alex., Com. Jn. in vi. 57. (P.G. 73: 585D-588a). 

* Athanasius, Ad Ser. i. 31, iii. 5; Didymus, De Spir. Sanct. 29, De Trin. i 
(P.G. 39: 500); Cyril Alex., De Trin. vii (P.G. 75: 1093Cc—1096aA). 

$ Athanasius, Ad Ser. iii. 5. 

® Basil, De Spir. Sanct. 38; Gregory Nazianzen, Or. xxxviii. 9 (cp. Gregory 
of Nyssa, Adv. Mac. 13). ' 

7 Basil, Adv. Eun. iii. 5; Eunomius, Apology, 27; Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. Mac. 
11; ps.-Athanasius, De Trin. iii. 16-19. 

8 Didymus, De Trin. ii (P G. 39: 565C). 
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‘from the Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit’ must not be 

ded as an invariable description of the activity of God. If it were so, 
it would imply the existence of a difference between the persons, which 
isin danger of constituting a difference of essence.' Thus for the Cappa- 
docians there is no difference whatever between the persons of the 
Trinity in their relation to the world; the only difference is to be found 


' in their internal relations to one another. Basil describes the distin- 
+ guishing characteristics as warpdérns, vidrns, and dyvacuds Or dyractiK? 


Sivayus.* Gregory of Nazianzus has the most clear-cut scheme in terms 
of dyervnoia, ‘yéevynars, and éxmdpevais, or their equivalents.’ Gregory of 
Nyssa uses the terms ayévynros and povoyeris for the first two persons, 
but then has to speak of the ‘ca ywwpicpuara of the Spirit, which he can 
only express negatively and periphrastically.* But despite these differ- 
ences in terminology, they are united and emphatic about the central 
fact—namely that it is in this sphere of their mutual relations alone 
that any distinction between the persons of the Trinity is to be found.‘ 
As an answer to the challenge of their opponents their work represents 
a great achievement. In the East it was developed in terms of the 
doctrine of reptywpnars ; in the West it underlies the work of Augustine 
and his repeated insistence on the inseparability of the operations of the 
three persons.° Thus it has remained and still remains fundamental 
to the full orthodox doctrine of the Trinity. 

None the less, it is evident that a serious difficulty remains. If there is 
no distinction whatever in the activity of the Trinity towards us, how 
can we have any knowledge of the distinctions at all? It is logically 
impossible, if we accept the full Cappadocian doctrine, to claim that 
they are known to us as a result of ‘rational reflection on those particular 
manifestations of the divine activity which centre in the birth, ministry, 


| crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ and the gift of 
| the Holy Spirit to the Church’. This difficulty is not often dealt with 


by the fourth-century writers themselves, because for them the same 


' Basil, De Spir. Sanct. v. 7-12; Gregory Nazianzen, Or. xxxi. 20, xxxix. 12. 

* Basil, Ep. 214. 4; 236. 6. 

} Gregory Nazianzen, Or. xxxi. 8 (a large number of examples are listed in 
K. Holl, Amphilochius von Ikonium (1904), pp. 167-8). 

* Gregory of Nyssa, Con. Eun. i (P.G. 45: 336B-D); cp. also Adv. Mac. 2. 

* This is most forcefully expressed by Gregory of Nyssa, De Com. Not. 
(P.G. 45: 180c); Adv. Mac. 14; De Fide (P.G. 45: 144A, B). Cp. also Gregory 
Nazianzen, Or. xxix. 16, xxxi. 9. It should be noticed that even the division of the 
activity of the Trinity in the work of creation already quoted (see p. 102 above) 
is really inconsistent with this insistence on the complete identity of their 
operations. There is no doubt that it is the latter which is their main teaching. 
(Cp. K. Holl, op. cit., pp. 146-7.) 
* eg. Augustine, De Trin. iv. 30. 
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epistemological difficulty did not arise. Athanasius admits that judginy 
solely from the facts of prophecy and of creation, one might well 
led to identify the Son and the Spirit. The only reason why we must ng 
draw that conclusion is the written form of revelation and the tradition 
of the faith, especially the formula of baptism.' In the case of th 
Cappadocians the problem is still more acute. Not only is there no differ. 
ence in the operations, through which we might come to know of th! 
different persons of the Trinity, but we are not even given any idea oi! 
the difference in meaning between the relationships of ‘generation’ ani 
‘procession’—the only difference which is admitted to exist. It is quit! 
clear, however, that their belief in the three persons has the same basis 
as that of Athanasius, with an even greater emphasis upon the baptism | 
formula.’ It is therefore evident that Dr. Hodgson’s approach will not 
carry us the whole way to the fully articulated doctrine of the Trinity, 
The Cappadocian construction was built upon and logically requires the | 
foundation belief that the threefold form of the Godhead is a datum o| 
revelation given in clear propositional form. 

In the light of this evidence, we seem forced to choose between three 
possibilities : 

either (1) we do after all know about the Trinity through a revel 
tion in the form of propositions concerning the inner mysteries of the 








Godhead; f 


or (2) there is an inherent threefoldness about every act of God's 
revelation, which requires us to think in trinitarian terms of the nature 
of God, even though we cannot speak of the different persons of the 
Trinity being responsible for specific facets of God’s revelation; 

or (3) our Trinity of revelation is an arbitrary analysis of the activity 
of God, which though of value in Christian thought and devotion is 
not of essential significance. 


Of these three possibilities (1) and (2) are much more closely i | 


accord with the general tradition of Christendom than (3), and yet both | 


have serious difficulties. Of (1) one must simply say that it appears to 
conflict with the whole idea of the nature of revelation to which biblicd 
criticism has led us. (2) is a view upheld by Karl Barth. Barth adheres 
strictly to the classical ‘rule for theologising on the Trinity, opens 
trinitatis ad extra sunt indivisa’ and affirms that ‘there is no attribute, no 
act of God which would not in like manner be the attribute, the act 
of the Father, the Son and the Spirit’. He finds the root of the 





* Athanasius, Ad Ser. iv. 3-6. 

2 Gregory Nazianzen, Or. xxix. 16, xxxi. 9; Basil, De Spir. Sanct. 24-28. 

3 K. Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik 1/1 (1932), PP. 395, 381-2 (Eng. trans. 
Doctrine of the Word of God (1936), pp. 430, 415); C. R. Welch, The Trinity m 
Contemporary Theology (1953), pp. 192-3. 
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doctrine of the Trinity in the statement that God reveals himself as the 
Lord. The meaning of this statement is to be analysed in terms of the 
three concepts, Revealer, Revelation, and Revealedness. The doctrine 
js a theoretical formulation, but one which is immediately and directly 
required by the statement about revelation itself.’ Barth says : ‘If we have 
rejected the possibility of reading off the distinction between the three 
modes of existence from the varieties of content in the thought of God 
contained in the concept of revelation, because in the last resort we 
cannot speak of such things, so now we should and must assert that 
the formal individual characteristics of the three modes of existence 
can quite well be read off from the concept of revelation—what actually 
constitutes them modes of existence—namely, the characteristics due 
to their relation to one another.’* This view of the source of the doctrine 
would not take us the whole way to the fullest Cappadocian doctrine 
in that by admitting a threefold distinction in the structure of every 
divine act it conflicts with the Cappadocian insistence that not even the 
‘from whom’, ‘through whom’, and ‘in whom’ of the trinitarian formula 
belong exclusively to the different persons. None the less, if it could be 
accepted, it would certainly establish an orthodox and essential doctrine 
of the Trinity. But for all the advocacy of Karl Barth, it seems impossible 
seriously to maintain that the statement about revelation is something 
that requires a trinitarian explanation. The whole argument sounds 
suspiciously like a later rationalization to support a doctrine really 
based on (1) and now in search of a new foundation. 

(3) is admittedly revolutionary, but no more so than the break-away 
from the idea of propositional revelation of which it appears to be the 
logical conclusion. Even in the patristic and medieval periods, there is 
a very occasional pointer to the possibility of a more than threefold 
analysis of the Godhead. Two very different examples may be given. 
The first comes from the ante-Nicene period when the idea of the 
Trinity is still closely linked with the variety of divine activity. In one 
passage Hippolytus gives a number of the customary formulations—the 
Father willed, the Son performed, and the Spirit manifested; the 
Father commands, the Son obeys, the Holy Spirit gives understanding ; 
the Father is above all, the Son through all, and the Holy Spirit in all. 
But together with these stands another which seems to cry out for 
completion as a quaternity—the Father decrees, the Word executes, the 
Son is revealed. The second is from Thomas Aquinas. Thomas is 


' Welch, op. cit., pp. 168-71 (cp. also L. Hodgson’s criticism of the view in 
J.T.S., N.S., v (1954), Pp. 50). 
* Barth, op. cit., pp. 382-3 (Eng. trans., pp. 416-17). 
> Welch, op. cit., p. 223. + Hippolytus, Con. Noet. 14. 
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emphatic that the only distinctions within the Trinity are distinctions 
of internal relation, and quite rightly insists (as we have been insisting) 
that for that very reason it is logically impossible for the doctrine to be 
known in any other way than by authoritative revelation.' Yet the logic 
of his thought forces him to postulate five notions or properties— 
innascibility, paternity, filiation, common spiratio, and procession—ip 
God.* Naturally he argues that only three of these are ‘personal proper. 
ties’. But the existence of such a discussion is sufficient evidence that 
even within the concept of the internal relations of the Godhead ther 
are factors which might tend to push us beyond the number three. |t 
is not, however, upon the validity of such admittedly tentative pre. 
figurements that our case rests. The heart of the matter is much 
simpler. The ‘threeness’ of the completed orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity can logically be known only on the basis of a propositional 
revelation about the inner mysteries of the Godhead or through some 
other kind of specific authoritative revelation. If that basis be removed, 
then the necessity (though not necessarily the desirability or the value) 
of trinitarian thought is removed. So D. M. Edwards, starting from the 
premise that ‘the ultimate basis on which the doctrine [sc. of the Trinity] 
was built is, of course, found in the New Testament, in the experience 
of the divine quality and potency of the historic Jesus as mediated by 
His living and abiding Spirit’, is led on to the conclusion that ‘the 
modern mind . . . cannot see any necessity of thought for fixing on the 
number three, neither less nor more’ and that ‘no convincing reason can 
be given why, in view of the rich manifoldness of divine functions and 
activities, the number of the hypostases may not be increased inde- 
finitely’. 

It might appear that the purpose of this article is entirely negative and 
destructive. I do not believe that that is the case. If its thesis is refuted, 


If its thesis is accepted, it would represent a signal warning of the need 
for caution in the making of dogmatic statements about the inner life of 
God. In either event, there would be great positive gain. 

Maurice Wiss 


* Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol. i, Q. 32. 1. 

? Ibid., Q. 32. 3. 

> Ibid., Q. 40. 1. 

* D. M. Edwards, Christianity and Philosophy (1932), pp. 339, 354) 355- 
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MATT. III. 11|; LUKE III. 16 


AccorDING to Matt. iii. 11 || Luke iii. 16 John the Baptist’s water baptism 
stands in relationship to a baptism by fire to be dispensed on earth by 
the Mightier One—< ioxupdérepos—a figure of a human Messiah endowed 
with powers of Judgement.’ The fact that John baptized in running 
water in contrast to the tebilah immersions of Judaism suggests that this 
fire Judgement was to be by a fiery stream. This idea is well known in 
Judaism (cp. Isa. iv. 4; Zeph. i. 14-18, iii. 8; Dan. vii. 10; Ass. Moses xi. 
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1-10; Enoch xvii. 4-5; Ps. Sol. xv. 6~7) where the fiery conflagration 
and Judgement is mostly ascribed to God rather than to the Messiah. 
John’s Judgement by fire may be compared with the Iranian eschato- 
logical text Pahlavi Bundahesh, xxx. 19-20, in which a fiery river of 
molten metal comes down from the mountains and hills and runs over 


' the earth. Good and bad alike must pass through this river. . . . “Then 


will the fire-god and the god Airyaman melt the metals that are in the 
mountains and hills, and they will flow over the earth like rivers. And 
they will make all men to pass through that molten metal and (thereby) 
make them clean. And it will seem to him who was saved as if he were 
walking through warm milk, but to the man who was damned it will 
seem exactly like walking through molten metal.’ Traces of the same 
idea may be found in some of the earlier Gathas.* Whilst the Bundahesh 
in its present form dates from the ninth century A.D. itis based upon much 
earlier material possibly going back to some date B.c. If John’s preach- 
ing of the Judgement has its ultimate source in Iranian eschatology then 
the Messianic baptism by fire would represent the immersion of good 
and bad alike in the fiery stream which proceeded from the Messiah and 
which could be likened to a river of molten metal. John’s water baptism 
is then the pledge that the individual is prepared to face this baptism, 
The man who immerses himself in the Jordan pre-enacts his own 
Judgement. He shows, by an act of repentance for the remission of sins, 
that he is confident he will pass unscathed through the river of fire as 
he passed through the Jordan waters. The convert was sealed in 


preparation for the last days.‘ L. W. BARNARD 
' Cp. the Messianic Judge and Ruler of Ps. Sol. xvii. 23-31, 44, who is a 
Davidic figure on an earthly throne. * Yasna, xxxiv. 4. 


* Cp. also the association of metals with Khshathra Vairya (the Kingdom of 
God) in Zoroastrianism. 

* Cp. the idea of marking out in preparation for the Judgement in Ezek. ix. 
4-11 (the sign upon the forehead); Ps. Sol. xv. 4-9 (the sign of destruction is 
upon their foreheads); Rev. vii. 3, ix. 4; 2 Clem. vii. 6. 











NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE STYLE OF ST. MARK’S EUCHARISTIC 
WORDS 


PROFESSOR JOACHIM JEREMIAS in The Eucharistic Words of Fesus' sees hl 


to show that the form of the Marcan words of institution is older tha 
St. Paul’s in 1 Cor. xi. 23-25, and that the Marcan Eucharistic passag 
is not so much straightforward narrative as the reproduction of ; 
traditional Christian formula. He proceeds on the supposition that al 
accounts of the Eucharist had perforce to be given in a stereotyped 
fashion, and St. Mark’s account must therefore ‘revert at this point to 
a liturgical formula, the wording of which had been fixed long befor 
and had become common property through its use in the cult’? 
The argument of Dr. Jeremias in support of these suggestions takes 


4 
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the following lines. (1) He notes that the connexion of these verses with! more by su 


the preceding ones is not close. (2) He says of these verses that ‘Mark's 
usually plain style gives place to a solemn, stylised speech’ (ibid.). (3) He 
alleges that the language of these verses is Semitic in character, and 
therefore, by implication, both non-Marcan and earlier than the Pauline 
words of institution in 1 Corinthians. 

I do not think that any of these conclusions of Dr. Jeremias will stand 
the test of careful investigation, and therefore I propose to take each of 
his three arguments in turn, and examine it. 

(1) There is indeed, as Dr. Jeremias points out, a break at the begin- 
ning of the passage (xiv. 22), to the extent that there is no subsequent 
mention of the preparation referred to in the preceding verses; and, a 
he observes, there seems to be a repetition of xiv. 18. But this does not 
prove that St. Mark has inherited a stereotyped liturgical formula. It 
is the same kind of awkward connexion which is apparent elsewhere in 
Mark; thus, vii. 24 seems to resume the story from vi. 56. It suggests 
merely that the evangelist used a variety of sources and did not tighten 
every connexion. However, in each case he has made the language of 
the finished product essentially his own. It is indeed alleged that ‘Mark 
does not attempt to impose a narrative form on the topical complexes 
already in existence in the tradition’. That may be so, but he has a 
least managed to impose a certain consistency of language upon it all 
His sources are difficult to detect on linguistic grounds, as opposed to 
those of subject-matter, and none of the source-theories has ever won 
considerable support. It is true that a division of sources can be traced 
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on some linguistic grounds after chapter iv (i.e. i-iv: v—xvi. 8): the 


' The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (E.T., Oxford, 1955), chap. iii. 
? Op. cit., p. 69. 
> Vincent Taylor, The Gospel according to St. Mark (London, 1955), Pp. 113 
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; nominative article before 5€ occurs only four times in i-iv, but eighty- 
) four times in v—xvi. 8: elzrev (-av) occurs less than ten times before v, 
} seventy-two times afterwards; ydp only eight times before v, and fifty- 
seven times afterwards, &c. But there are other stylistic features which cut 
clean across this division. Certain words and constructions occur all the 
way through, alternating with others, such as the apparently arbitrary use 
of aorist, imperfect, and historic present tenses, and the apparently 
unnecessary use of synonyms within the same passage. These features 
do not always occur in blocks, and therefore, if it is assumed that 
St. Mark used Greek sources fairly intact, one has to infer that he wove 
them together not broadly, but intricately, i.e. in short alternating 
sections, often alternating within the same verse. It may be better 
| to explain such linguistic peculiarities less by means of sources, and 
more by supposing that St. Mark was displaying that tendency towards 
needless variety in vocabulary which belongs to a writer somewhat 
inexperienced in the language he is using. 

(2) Considering that it may be demonstrated that the style and 
vocabulary of these verses in Mark are not fundamentally different from 
Marcan usage as a whole, one must look very cautiously at such 
conclusions as those of Dr. Jeremias, that the plain style of the gospel 
is here transformed into something different. St. Mark certainly uses 
the same three verbs as St. Paul in describing the action of Jesus, except 
that concerning aprov St. Mark has edAoyjoas for St. Paul’s edyaprorjoas. 
But this is slender evidence from which to conclude either that the style 
here becomes solemn or that St. Mark and St. Paul reproduce an 





| earlier common tradition.' 


We have in these verses, as a matter of fact, a good example of a 
practice which is characteristic of Mark, and which, whatever the true 
explanation of it may be, serves to connect the verses by a common 
authorship with the rest of the gospel. It is the evangelist’s use of near- 
synonyms in close proximity, for no apparent reason except variety; 
thus, he has used yerd c. genitive and ovv together in ii. 25, 26 and again 
in Xv. 27, 31, 32; he has ora@jva: and orjva with no apparent difference 
in ili, 24, 25; Sev and Oewpodow in v. 14, 15; BAémers and iSezv in v. 31, 
32; Téxvewy and madiwv in vii. 27, 28; BAérw and dpa in viii. 24; ddijxev 
and xaradmev in xii. 20, 21 (but probably not according to the true text 
here); o@pa and mrapa in xv. 43, 45; wrjpare and pvnpeiov in xv. 46; 
GmoxvAice. and dvaxexv’Aorat in xvi. 3, 4. In view of this, the use of 








eoyjoas (of the bread) and edyapsorijoas (of the cup) in xiv. 22, 23, is 


" in complete accord with Marcan usage. 


It may be added that the speech-formula xai efmev (with or without 
* Op. cit., p. 108. 
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the dative following), occurring twice in this passage, is very characteris 
tic of Mark: chapters iii, iv twice, v twice, vi, vii, viii twice, ix twice 
x twice, xii. 

(3) The list of twenty Semitisms which Dr. Jeremias produces fron 
these verses' does not support his contention that the Marcan Eucharis. 
tic ‘tradition’ is older than that of St. Paul. They occur throughout tk 
gospel and not only in the Eucharistic section. Whatever they may k 





said to prove (e.g. the early date, or the Palestinian origin), they prow) 


with equal force concerning large parts of the whole gospel ; they ough 
not to be isolated and considered only in connexion with the Eucharistic 
passage. It is too much to claim that they prove that St. Mark inherited 
a liturgical formula of which the wording was not his own. 

The Semitisms are these: 

I, 2, 11a. Excessive use of xai. This is a notable feature of Mark as; 
whole. No one could isolate this section on the grounds of «ai. Other 
connecting particles, 5€, ydp, dAAd, occur very rarely in comparison with 
Kat, 

3, 9- Superfluous Aafav. But Dr. Jeremias himself cites vi. 41, viii. 6 
ix. 36, xii. 3, 8. There is something of the formula about the phrases in 
22 and 23, but this method with double participles is Marcan, as is 


clear from vi. 41 and viii. 6, and from the phrase xai adeis adbrovs malwh 


eupas amnAbev eis 76 mrépayv (viii. 13). 

4. Absolute use of edAoyeiv with the meaning ‘saying grace’. It is: 
Semitism, but it occurs already in this sense at vi. 41, and so does not 
represent a cleavage between the Eucharistic passage and Marcan style. 

5, 6. Absol. use of «Adv, &c. But this too is found at viii. 6. 

7, 11b. The position of the possessive pronoun in 76 odpd por, 
corresponding to the Semitic suffix. But it corresponds also to Marca 
usage, in which the pronoun follows the noun repeatedly (166 times); 


only in a few places does the pronoun precede article and noun: ii. 5,9, ; 


V. 30, Vi. §2, Vil. 35, iX. 24, Xii. 15, 37, XiV. 3, 40, 47, 65, xv. 19. 

8. The Semitic conception of c@ua/alua. But equally Semitic ar 
many other of the conceptions in Mark. 

10, 17. The use of éx = min. The partitive use of éx is found elsewher 
in Mark: ix. 17, xiv. 18, 69, 70, and in a sense very similar to that 
these verses xii. 44 (€x tod mepiacevovros adrois €Badov). 

12. Present participle with future meaning. But Dr. Jeremias himsel 
refers to Mark x. 30. 

13. Use of impersonal passive as a devout periphrasis for God’s direct 
action (éxyuvvdpuevos). But there is precedent for this in the rest of Mark: 
iv. 11 dpiv To pvornprov Sédorat, also 25, Vi. 2, Vili. 12, Xill. 11, ef al. 
? Op. cit., pp. 118-26. 
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14. IToAAoi in the sense of ‘all’. Cp. Mark i. 34, ix. 26. 

15. Apa. Characteristically Marcan. 

16. Odxér: od 7. Cp. similar strong negatives in v. 3, vii. 12, ix. 8, xii. 
4p XV. 5. 

18, 19. Té yévnua Tis dumédov may be a literal rendering of a Hebrew 
liturgical formula; it does not follow that this is part of a pre-Marcan 
Christian liturgical formula. 

20. The unemphatic use of éxeivos. Cp. iv. 11, xiii. 24, xiv. 21. 

Instead of supporting the contention of Dr. Jeremias, the Semitisms 
demonstrate the unity of this passage and the gospel as a whole. 

On linguistic grounds, therefore, there still remains the possibility 
that St. Paul at an earlier date than St. Mark is giving a version of the 


| liturgical formula in less Semitic Greek. We may even dismiss the idea 


of a formula altogether, in Mark’s case, whatever may be said of the 
words of institution in 1 Cor. xi. There is no justification at all for 
isolating this passage from the rest of Mark. It follows that neither of 
the contentions of Dr. Jeremias, that St. Mark is reproducing a formula 
and that his account is older than St. Paul’s, can be supported. 

NIGEL TURNER 


THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS AND OF THE 
TWELVE IN ST. MARK’S GOSPEL 


Tue word é£ovoia is used ten times in St. Mark’s gospel on six separate 
occasions : 

i. 22, 27. Jesus’ teaching is with authority: the obedience of the un- 
clean spirits demonstrates this authority. 

ii, 10. The healing of the paralytic is the sign that the Son of man has 
authority on earth to forgive sins. 

iii. 15. Jesus creates the Twelve that they may be with him and that 
he may send them forth to preach and to have authority to cast out 
demons. 

vi. 7. Jesus sends the Twelve out, and gives them authority over un- 
clean spirits. 

xi. 28, 28, 29, 33. Jesus is questioned concerning the source of his 
authority. 

xiii. 34. The master of the house, departing, leaves the authority to 
his servants. 

In three of these passages ¢fovaia is used of the authority which Jesus 
exercises directly (i. 22, 27, ii. 10, xi. 28 ff.); in three, of the authority 
which he delegates to the Twelve (iii. 15 and vi. 7 explicitly, xiii. 34 by 
implication). 

The é£oveia which Jesus exercises is from heaven (xi. 27 ff.), displayed 
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in teaching and exorcism (i. 21-28), absolution and healing (ii. I-12), 
The miraculous act is itself an exercise of éfovoia, and its effect (i. 29) § 
and purpose (ii. 10) is to demonstrate the éfovaia which belongs to th 
ministry of teaching and reconciliation. 4 

The é£ovaia which Jesus delegates to the Twelve is a defining chara. r 
ter of their office. What does St. Mark consider to be its nature anj | 
extent? He seems to think that between the Resurrection and th 
Parousia it will be coextensive with that exercised by Jesus during the i 
ministry. At xiii. 34 Jesus is addressing Peter, Andrew, James, and | 
John.' When the Master departs they will be like servants left with the 
efovoia in the house. They must watch. We can hardly think that 
St. Mark regards this authority as confined to the Four, or as the pos | 
session of Christians as such. He is thinking of all the Twelve, and this 
may be indicated at v. 37, “What I say to you, I say to all, Watch.’ 

The extent of the ¢fovoia which St. Mark supposed the Twelve to | 
have possessed during the ministry is to be learnt partly from the explicit 
statements of ili. 15 and vi. 7. It is authority to exorcize. Perhaps this | 
is thought to carry with it @ fortiori power to perform other types of | 
miracle. At any rate, at vi. 13, in virtue of this authority, the Twelve are | 
recorded as having healed the sick by anointing. It is probable that | 
St. Mark thought that the Twelve, even during the ministry, possesseda | 
wide power to work miracles comparable with that of Jesus himself, I 
though, except on the one occasion when they were sent out on | 
mission, its exercise was inhibited—the impotence of the Twelve in this | 
respect being one of the phenomena which we must set alongside the 
material collected by Wrede when we set out the data for the study of the 
Messianic Secret in Mark. 

This conclusion is suggested by six stories in the gospel which tell 
of miracles, and in which the Twelve have a part: The Stilling of the 
Storm; the two Feeding miracles and The Walking on the Water; The 
Epileptic Son; The Barren Fig Tree. 


The Stilling of the Storm (iv. 35-41) 

The Twelve,? in danger from the storm, appeal to Jesus, who is 
asleep. He awakes, stills the storm, and chides them for fainthearted- 
ness and lack of faith. In awakening him, the Twelve seem to have 
shown faith in his power. It is possible that St. Mark thought that what 

* The reason why the Four are mentioned here and not the Twelve or the 


more intimate Three may be connected with the fact that they alone, according 
to St. Mark’s order, were called when the miracles of i. 21 ff. and ii. 1 ff. occurred. 








2 The story itself does not say who are the companions of Jesus, but we are | 


probably to understand that they are the Zo: pabyrai of v. 34, the Sudexa of 
v. 10. It is, however, possible that we are to think of the wider circle mentioned 


at v. 10. 
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they lacked was the confidence to use the power which had been given 
them at iii. 15. 

The Feeding Miracles and the Walking on the Water (vi. 35-44, 45-52, 
viii. I-10, 14-21) 

The Feeding of the Five Thousand supplies the key to the under- 
standing of this group. The Twelve' tell Jesus that the hour is late, the 
people hungry, and bid him dismiss them that they may go and buy 
food. Here, and throughout this group of stories, it is presupposed that 
the provision of food to eat or to give away is a matter for the Twelve. 
Therefore Jesus replies, ‘Do you feed them’ (vi. 37)—the seis being 
emphatic. The Twelve misunderstand, and ask if they are to buy 200 
pennyworth of bread. The question which arises is this. Granted that 
St. Mark thought that the Twelve misunderstood, what did he con- 
ceive to be the intention of Jesus which they misunderstood? What 
method of fulfilling his command was open to them which did not 
involve buying food? It is hardly enough to say that they ought to have 
realized that Jesus would feed the crowd miraculously. His command 
puts the initiative too definitely into their hands. The natural explana- 
tion is that he thought that Jesus told them to perform the miracle, and 
that he performed it himself only when they failed. 

In The Feeding of the Four Thousand it is Jesus who draws the 
attention of the Twelve to the need of the crowd. The Twelve under- 
stand this as an implicit command to them to provide food, for they 
respond, ‘Whence shall one be able to fill these men with food here in 
a desert place ?’, and this must mean, ‘How do you expect us to provide 
food?’ They repudiate the challenge contained in Jesus’ words on the 
ground that they have not the resources to meet it, but the presupposi- 
tion of those words is that they have the resources. Jesus proceeds him- 
self only after they have failed. 

At viii. 14-21 Jesus comments on the Feeding miracles. The occasion 
is a voyage. The disciples have not brought enough food, and a dispute 
arises. Jesus chides them for disputing, for their hardness of heart and 
lack of understanding. In the light of the presupposition of this section 
that the provision of food is a matter for the Twelve, the meaning is 
clear. They ought not to be anxious or to dispute. They have powers at 
their command to remedy the deficiency.’ 


' Throughout the group ya@nrai not dudexa is used. But pabyrai at vi. 35, 45 
clearly refers to the dmécroAo of vi. 30, who are the dudexa of vi. 7. viii. 14-21 
seems to presuppose that those who have now forgotten to bring bread are those 
who were the actors at vi. 35—44, i.e. the Twelve, and at viii. 1-10. 

* This explanation seems to contradict the implications of the story of the 
First Temptation in Matthew and Luke (Matt. iv. 3-4; Luke iv. 1-4). But this 
is no part of the Marcan tradition. 
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The Walking on the Water follows the first Feeding. The Twely 
show faithless perturbation where they should have shown faith. & 
Mark explains this by their failure to learn the lesson of the Feeding 
(vi. 52). Hence our interpretation here must be governed by our inter. 
pretation there. The Twelve are in difficulties because of the wind 
Jesus comes to them on the water. His purpose is not to enter the boa, 
but to go past them (vi. 48), and so to go before them. His presence, 
instead of putting them in mind of their powers, frightens them. There. 
fore, his purpose set aside, he enters the boat. Only then does the wind 
slacken. 

The Epileptic Son (ix. 14-29) 

The Twelve,' excluding the Three, are asked, in the absence of Jesus, 
to perform an exorcism, and prove powerless. Their failure is explained 
in a private scene (ix. 28-29). Jesus says, “This kind cannot go out save 
by prayer’ (or, ‘by prayer and fasting’). In the body of the narrative, 


when told of the failure of the disciples, he exclaims, ‘O faithless | 


generation.’ (v. 19) The natural explanation of this phrase occurring a 


this point is that he is referring to the Nine, and identifying them with | 


the generation in its faithlessness. The story assumes that the disciples 
ought, in virtue of their €fovaia, to have been able to perform the 
exorcism. But they lack faith and prayer. 


The Barren Fig Tree (xi. 12~-14, 20-25) 

In the passages dealt with hitherto the evidence for our contention 
varies in weight, and perhaps nowhere amounts to proof. In the Feeding 
narratives it is strong, and the explanation of The Walking on the Water 


derives its weight from them. In The Stilling of the Storm it is much | 


less strong. The Epileptic Son is unambiguous in its assumption of 
supernatural power in the Twelve, but its scope does not go beyond 
exorcism, the power expressly given at iii. 15, vi. 7. It is The Barren 
Fig Tree which clinches the argument. It assumes unrestricted super- 
natural power in the Twelve during the ministry. 

Jesus, on his way to Jerusalem, seeks fruit from a fig-tree. Finding 
none, he pronounces sentence on it. On the following morning, when 
the Twelve pass with Jesus, they see that the fig-tree has withered. Peter 
expresses their surprise. Jesus replies in three sayings under the head- 
ing, Have faith in God (v. 22): 


v. 23. ‘Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, 


eR 


Be thou taken up and cast into the sea; and shall not doubt in his | 


heart, but shall believe that what he saith cometh to pass; he shall 
have it.’ 


' The part played by the Three in the previous section (The Transfiguration) 
makes it probable that St. Mark has the rest of the Twelve in mind here. 
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v.24. “Therefore I say unto you, All things whatsoever ye pray and ask 
for, believe that ye have received them, and ye shall have them.’ 

v.25. ‘And whensoever ye stand praying, forgive if ye have aught 
against anyone; that your Father also which is in heaven may for- 
give you your trespasses.’ 


This is the last miracle story in the gospel, the culmination of the 
series. It immediately precedes the passage which deals for the last 
time with the éfoveia of Jesus (xi. 27-33). It is certain that the whole 
action of the story is thought of by St. Mark as having taken place 
within the cognizance of none but Jesus and the Twelve." 

This last fact is of the utmost importance for the interpretation of St. 
Mark’s thought. The majority of commentators assume that the say- 
ings of vv. 23-24 are addressed to followers of Jesus in general, or even 
to men as such.” If the circle of those who possess the powers referred 
to is so wide, some limitation must be found to the extent of the powers 
themselves. Hence v. 23 is explained by reference to the use of the 
metaphor of moving mountains in Rabbinic literature, and v. 24 by the 
limitations implicit in other sayings of Jesus which seem at first sight 
to give a guarantee of an affirmative answer to prayer.’ These considera- 
tions may help us to reconstruct what the original sayings may have 
meant on the lips of Jesus. They do not help us to interpret the thought 
of St. Mark. Here, their meaning is governed by the context. Their 
occasion is the surprise of the Twelve at the withering of the fig-tree. 
Whatever may be the historical fact behind the story, St. Mark clearly 
believed that the tree did wither, and that that was why the Twelve 
were surprised. In the same way, whatever may have been the original 
meaning of the sayings, they would lose all point in the context if they 
did not refer to the exercise of miraculous power. The words of Jesus 
to the Twelve are to be understood quite literally. The limitation which 
St. Mark puts upon them is not in their extent, but in the circle of those 
who possess them.* 


' The dadexa of xi. 11 is taken up by the atrav of v. 12 and they, along with 
Jesus, are the subject of éfeopevovro (v. 19). 

? e.g. Turner in A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, N.T., p. 95: ‘If any 
of His followers could attain the same absolute union with the Divine Will, there 
would be no limit at all to what they could achieve.’ Vincent Taylor, The Gospel 
according to St. Mark, p. 467: ‘He wishes to say in the strongest possible manner 
that by faith men can do what seems absurd or impossible.’ (Italics mine.) 

’ For v. 23 see Rawlinson, The Gospel according to St. Mark, p. 158; and for 
v. 24 E. R. Bernard in Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, iv. 43. 

* Such limitation is not a purely Marcan device but lies deep in the tradition, 
Verse 23 is paralleled at Luke xvii. 6. The preceding verses are addressed to the 
pabyral (v. 1), this to the dwdcroAo. Matthew has parallel forms of the saying 
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At least the power to perform major nature miracles is presupposed, 
If it is to be read in the light of the Old Testament background, much 
more is assumed. It speaks of a change in nature which is brought about 
by the word of command alone. In the Old Testament this is the 
prerogative of Jahveh.' Moreover, in the Old Testament it is at the 


of the moving of mountains, the submerging of them in the sea, and the 
Divine word. There is some doubt about what it is that is here described, 
but it may well be a picture of the disaster of the End Time.’ That this 
picture retained its eschatological force in New Testament times is 
proved by Rev. viii. 8: ‘And the second angel sounded, and as it werea 
great mountain burning with fire was cast into the sea.’ 

Thus the meaning of Mark xi. 23 is plain, if surprising. The power to 
bring about changes in nature by the word of command which in the 
Old Testament is the prerogative of Jahveh, is now committed through 
the €£ovaia of Jesus into the hands of the chosen Twelve—in particular 
the power to produce the signs of the End Time. Their éfovaia, even 
during the ministry, is coextensive with that of Jesus himself. 

To this culminating Marcan exposition of the éfovaia of the Twelve 
vv. 22-24 are vital: v. 25 seems, at first sight, to have small relevance. 
But St. Mark is concerned not only with the nature of the éfovoia, but 
also with the conditions without which its exercise is inhibited. Vo. 22- 


thought which we have met in the passages with which we have dealt 
already.‘ We may regard v. 25 as adding the third factor. In the con- 


XVii. 20, xxi. 21). Verse 24 has no true parallels, except in the corresponding pas- 
sage of Matthew, limited as here (Matt. xxi. 22). But sayings are found which seem 
to guarantee affirmative answers to prayer. John xiv. 13-14, xv. 7, 16, xvi. 23-24 


implies a wider audience. The parallel at Luke xi. 9 ff., which follows the request 


audience. 

* e.g. Gen. i. 3, &c.; Ps. xxxiii. 6, 9, cxlviii. 5. 
e.g. Exod. xix. 18; Ps. Ixviii. 8, cxiv. 4-7, cxliv. 5; Isa. lxiv. 1-3; Ezek. 
XXXVill. 19-20; Zech. xiv. 1-4. 

> So W. O. E. Oesterley, The Psalms, p. 256; Lowther Clarke, Concise Bible 
Commentary, p. 486. 

* Impotence is due, in the earlier part of the gospel, to lack of faith (iv. 40) 
and related states, fear (iv. 39-40, vi. 50), lack of understanding (vi. 52, viii. 17, 


2 


The actual extent of the powers envisaged by v. 24 is unlimited. Bu | 
it is the concrete statement of them in v. 23 which is more impressive, | 


presence, word, or touch, of Jahveh that mountains move, melt, or burn, | 
particularly in connexion with the Exodus, and with the judgement an¢ | 
deliverance of the End Time.’ In Ps. xlvi. 2, 6 we have the combination | 


' 


24 witness to the necessity of faith and prayer, summing up two linesof | 


are addressed to the Eleven. The sayings of Matt. vii. 7-11 come from the | 
Sermon, which begins as if addressed to the inner circle, but whose conclusion | 


of the disciples for teaching on prayer, may be intended to imply the Twelve as | 
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text its meaning will be, If you pray for a miracle while failing to for- 
give, you will remain unforgiven, severed from God, and no miracle 
will occur.' This also sums up a line of thought which we have already 
met, in slightly different form. At viii. 14-21, for the first time in the 
gospel, the Twelve are represented as disputing, and the disputing is 
connected with hardness of heart, lack of understanding, and impotence. 
This line of thought is almost at once renewed (viii. 31-33), and 
developed throughout chapters ix and x, especially in connexion with 
the failure of the Twelve to understand the prophecies of the Passion. 
We shall see the disputing and genera! lack of harmony in these sections, 
and the failure to forgive in xi. 25, as manifestations of the same atti- 
tude—lack of charity.” 

Thus St. Mark sees the Twelve paradoxically, as endowed with un- 
limited powers almost wholly inhibited. What place has this paradox in 
the theological setting of the gospel as a whole? For all the evangelists, 
and for St. Mark and St. John especially, paradox belongs to the period 
of the ministry as a consequence of the recognition of the centrality of 
the Cross and Resurrection of Jesus. In a sense the kingdom of God has 
come with the Advent of Jesus: in a sense it cannot come till the ransom 
is paid. The powers of the kingdom are at work in the miracles, but 
over them must hang a cloud of secrecy: they properly belong to the 
post-resurrection Church. So with the Twelve: Christ is not yet risen 
from the dead, so they are yet in their sins. They have been called, and 
endowed with éfovcia in the Master’s house, but lack of faith, of prayer, 
and of charity, inhibit it. It is in line with this that the gospel constantly 
keeps open the question, On which side are the Twelve? Over against 
Jesus in Mark stand his enemies in stark opposition. Next to them 
stands the crowd, giving indeed a wavering and uncertain welcome to 
his message, but, at the last, identified with his enemies (xv. 8-15). 
Between them and Jesus stand the Twelve, apparently committed to 
21; cp. iv. 13, vii. 18), and hardness of heart (vi. 52, viii. 7). In the later part of 
the gospel this lack of faith recurs (ix. 19), and lack of prayer is added (ix. 29). 

' The problems connected with xi. 25 cannot be fully discussed here. Bultmann 
questions whether it is a genuine part of the text of Mark, and Klostermann 
would exclude it. He is followed recently by Professor H. F. D. Sparks. I 
incline to think that the first half of the verse, as far as card twos, is certainly a 
genuine part of the text, the second half probably not. To the extent that the 
arguments of those who would exclude the verse are based on its lack of con- 
nexion with the context, what is said above may tend to lessen their weight. 
(See Klostermann, Das Markus-Evangelium, 1950, p. 119; Bultmann, Die 
Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition (1931), p. 24; H. F. D. Sparks in Studies 
in the Gospels, ed. D. E. Nineham, pp. 244-5). 

* St. Paul seems to combine the thought of vv. 23 and 25 when he addresses 


the quarrelling Corinthians: ‘And if I have all faith so as to remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing’ (1 Cer. xiii. 2). 
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his side. But their position is insecure. Their disputes show hatred) Luke; it 
which is the mainspring of the action of the enemies. Jesus warns them, | responsil 
therefore, against the leaven, the infection of the Pharisees and Herod! which P: 
(viii. 15),' which will put them on the side of the murderers. Later ip | having p 
the same passage they are charged with that occlusion of the Organs of influence 
sense which elsewhere characterizes ‘those outside’ (viii. 18; cp. iv. 12), 2. Otl 
Again, and once more in the passages with which we have been specially | on the t 
concerned, they are, at ix. 19, identified with the yeved amoros. Outside | Hezekial 
these passages, at viii. 31-33, the contumacious Peter is identified with | _ will heal 
the great adversary, Satan. In fact, when the time of trial comes, | (2 King: 
which side will the Twelve be? Peter will deny Jesus, the Ten will desert,’ context | 
and Judas will have taken his stand irrevocably with the murderers, extreme! 

Hence, during the ministry the Twelve possess éfovoia, and this _ Hezekial 
points to their future activity in the body of Christ: but the fate of Judas | the thir< 
































stands as a reminder of that from which, before the Resurrection, they 3. Ev 
were still unredeemed. JouN Courts | observat 
_ suggesti 

A SUGGESTION CONCERNING THE MEANING | ‘hatthe 
OF 1 COR. XV. 4b the day: 

4. Tt 


One of the more mooted texts in the New Testament is the statement in 


the maje 
1 Cor. xv. 4b that Jesus Christ ‘was raised on the third day in accordance wo . 
with the scriptures’. The prima facie meaning appears to be that the | he may 
early church and Paul had found in the Old Testament what they ell 


regarded as a prophecy that the Messiah should be raised from the dead | ofore f 
on the third day. There is, however, no hint here or elsewhere in the 
New Testament as to which passage in the Old Testament was used So far 
thus in the primitive Christian catechism as a proof-text of Christ's prot 
resurrection on the third day. As a consequence expositors have differed | crucifix 
widely in their suggestions of likely (and unlikely!) texts. Many passages | __ the nigh 
in the Old Testament which happen to include a reference to ‘the third | —— 
day’ have been proposed. Cyril, 
1. Partly because of its somewhat similar use in Matt. xii. 40, the wvopace 
reference to Jonah’s being in the belly of the fish three days and three | hours as 
nights (Jonah i. 17) has been thought to lie behind 1 Cor. xv. 4b.? This | —— 
suggestion, however, overlooks the fact that such an interpretation of leg, 
the passage in Jonah appears comparatively late in the sequence of New | Apostels 


Testament sources and documents. It is not used by Paul, Q, Mark, or pas 
' For the meaning of the combination of Pharisees and Herod (or Herodians) Day”’, 
in Mark, cp. iii. 6, xii. 13. * eg. 
2 e.g. F. W. Grosheide, De eerste Brief van den Apostel Paulus aan de Kerktt| Adonis 
Korinthe (1932), p. 493. (In the following footnotes merely one or two represen- christent 
tative authors will be cited as illustrative of each proposed interpretation.) i (1937) 
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Luke; it appears first in Matthew. It is not likely, therefore, that those 
responsible for drawing up the kerygma reported in 1 Cor. xv. 3 ff.— 
which Paul reminds his readers had been transmitted to him prior to his 
having preached it in person to the Corinthians early in the 50’s—were 
influenced by Matthew’s interpretation of Jonah i. 17. 

2. Others suggest that the Old Testament reference to restoration 
on the third day was found in Isaiah’s message from God to King 
Hezekiah : ‘I have heard your prayer, I have seen your tears; behold, I 
will heal you ; on the third day you shall go up to the house of the Lorn’ 
(2 Kings xx. 5).' The fact, however, that neither this passage nor its 
context is referred to in any stratum of the New Testament makes it 
extremely hazardous to assume that the primitive church found in 
Hezekiah’s recovery from illness a prophecy of Jesus’ resurrection on 
the third day. 

3. Even more unlikely is the appeal to the law prescribing the 
observance of Passover and Firstfruits (Lev. xxiii. 4-21), with the 
suggestion that it was from this prescription that the early church found 
that the third day from Jesus’ crucifixion on the eve of the Passover was 
the day when Christ had to become ‘the Firstfruits of those that slept’.* 

4. The Old Testament passage which appears to commend itself to 
the majority of scholars is the invitation and promise of restoration in 
Hos. vi. 1-2: ‘Come, let us return to the Lorn; for he has torn, that 
he may heal us; he has stricken, and he will bind us up. After two days 
he will revive us; on the third day he will raise us up, that we may live 
before him.’? Against this suggestion, however, is the unbroken silence 


So far as the Fathers may have had the explicit language of Matt. xii. 40 in 
mind (with its reference to three days and three nights), they betray a certain 
uneasiness in observing that there were not literally three nights between the 
crucifixion and the resurrection. As a consequence, stress is sometimes laid upon 
the night-like character of the three hours of darkness of Good Friday (so, e.g., 
the Syriac Didascalia Apostolorum, ed. de Lagarde, Ixxxviii, pp. 18 f., ‘... . there 
was darkness for three hours, and it was counted as a night (LSS aawl}o)’, and 
Cyril, Catech. xiii. 24 (Migne, P.G. xxxiii. 801), axdros éyévero ev tyuépa péon.... 
wvopace 8¢ 6 Beds 7d axdTos véxTa), as though it were possible, by reckoning these 
hours as a night, to maintain the literal accuracy of ‘three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth’. Such a consideration, however, overlooks the fact that 
the three hours of darkness preceded Jesus’ burial. 

" e.g. Max Krenkel, Beitrdge zur Aufhellung der Geschichte und der Briefe des 
Apostels Paulus (1890), pp. 385-94. 

* B. W. Bacon, “The Resurrection in Primitive Tradition and Observance’, 
American Journal of Theology, xv (1911), pp. 373-403, and ‘ ‘Raised the Third 
Day” ’, Expositor, 8th series, xxvi (1923), pp. 426-41. 

* eg. F.C, Burkitt, ¥.7.S. ii (1900-1), pp. 112 f.; W. W. Graf von Baudissin, 
Adonis und Efmun (1911), pp. 403-16, and p. 523; Johannes Weiss, Das Ur- 
christentum (1917), pp. 68 f. (Eng. trans., The History of Primitive Christianity, 
i (1937), p. 94); Gerhard Delling, s.v. jyépa in Kittel, T.W. N.T- ii (1935), pp. 
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of Paul, of all other New Testament sources, of the Rabbis,' and of the 
earliest ecclesiastical authors as to such a meaning of Hos. vi. 1-2,2 

Baffled by the attempt to find a suitable passage in the Old Testament, | 
a few scholars have struck out in another direction. Observing that the 
phrase xara tas ypadds, involving the plural number, is rather rare jp | 
the writings of Paul, some have sought to interpret the ypadai asa | 
reference either (1) to Testimony Books which contained an Old 
Testament citation that was interpreted prophetically of the third day; 
or (2) to preliminary attempts at drawing up a Passion narrative or even | 
to Gospels (such as those to which Luke refers in his preface).* 

Such suggestions regarding the meaning of xara ras ypadds, however, | 
seem to have been born of despair. The fact is that, even granting the 
existence of Testimony Books in the earliest years of the primitive 
church (a supposition for which there is little or no proof),5 such books 
of proof-texts must ex hypothesi have contained Old Testament passages; 
therefore exactly the same problem of identifying the Old Testament 
text remains. In the case of the supposed Passion narrative or early 
Gospel, an insuperable difficulty is involved in Paul’s reference to it 
by a word which elsewhere he uses in referring to the Old Testament! 

In view of the unsatisfactory nature of these various proposals, the 
question may be raised whether it is necessary to take xara ras ypadas 
as qualifying the entire preceding statement, éy7yeprat 7H Hepa TH Tpiry, 
or whether it is not possible to understand that the two phrases (rj 
Hepa TH Tpitn and Kara ras ypadds) are co-ordinate and separately 
qualify the verb éyjyepra. In this case Paul would be saying two | 
things about Christ’s resurrection; first, that it occurred on the third 





951-3; and H. D. Wendland, Die Briefe an die Korinther (Das Neue Testament 
Deutsch, 3. Aufl. 1938), p. 92. 

' Cp. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midraschim, i (Miinchen, 1928), pp. 747, 760. Nor was C. R. Bowen successful in 
appealing to the fifth-century Targum Jonathan (The Resurrection in the New 
Testament (1911), pp. 33 f.). 





2 Apparently the earliest Father who seized upon Hos. vi. 2 as a prophecy 


relating to Jesus was Tertullian (Adv. Marc. iv. 43), but, curiously enough, he 
seems to take the passage as referring to the coming of the pious women to the 
tomb with spices in order to finish embalming Jesus. 

> Cp. D. Plooij, Studies in the Testimony Book (1932), pp. 6 f., and V. Taylor, | 
The Formation of the Gospel Tradition (1933), Pp. 49, N. 2. 

+ e.g. Wilhelm Bussmann, Synoptische Studien; iii, Zu den Sonderquellen | 
(1931), pp. 186-91. 

5’ See C. H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures (1953), pp. 25 ff. 

® That Paul usually employs the singular number, ypa¢7}, is not a sufficient 
basis (as Bussmann seeks to argue) to refuse to allow the plural number it | 
1 Cor. xv. 4 to refer to the Old Testament. Reference may perhaps be made to 
the present writer’s study of “The Formulas Introducing Quotations of Scripture 
in the New Testament and the Mishnah’, 7.B.L. lxx (1951), pp. 297-307. 
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day, and, second, that it was in accordance with the scriptures. Thus 
it would be only his resurrection and not his resurrection-on-the-third- 
day which was regarded by Paul as foretold in the Old Testament. 

In support of such an understanding of the verse the present writer 
wishes to draw attention to a passage in the Apocrypha, the relevance 
of which to the phrasing of 1 Cor. xv. 4 seems not to have been observed 
before. In 1 Macc. vii. 16 f. Alcimus,? after taking an oath not to harm 
the Hasidim, is said to have treacherously ‘seized sixty of them and 
killed them in one day, in accordance with the word which was written, 
“The flesh of thy saints and their blood they poured out round about 
Jerusalem, and there was none to bury them”’’ 
éijxovra avipas Kai améxrewev avrovs €v Hepa yud Kata Tov Adyov, dv 


(kai ovvéAaBev ef adrav 


typasbev adrov, Ldpxas doiwv gov Kai alua ara eféxeav KixAw ‘lepov- 
oadnp, kai ov« Hv abrois 6 Gamrwv).? Here the two phrases, év jyépa pid 
and xara rév Adyov, dv éypaibev adrov, follow immediately upon the verb. 
The Old Testament passage which is cited is Ps. xxix (Ixxviii). 2-3, but 
this contains no reference, either in the part quoted in 1 Macc. or in 
the larger context of the Psalm, to a massacre in one day. Thus the 
author of 1 Macc. must be understood to affirm that the slaughter itself 
had been prefigured by the Psalmist, and that this massacre of the sixty 
Hasidim took place suddenly, in fact in one day. 

Since the construction of 1 Cor. xv. 4b also involves two phrases (r7 
iépa TH tTpirn and xara tas ypadds) following the verb (just as in the 
passage in 1 Macc.), it is suggested here that Paul and the early church 
declare (1) that Christ was raised from the dead in accordance with the 
scriptures (the passage alluded to may be Ps. xvi. 8-11, which, accord- 
ing to Acts ii. 25-32, Peter used on Pentecost to prove the resurrection 
of Jesus) and (2) that his resurrection took place on the third day. Only 
the former statement is to be understood as foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament; the reference in the notation ‘on the third day’ is no more 
to be sought in the Old Testament than is the similar chronological 
phrase in 1 Macc. vii. 16. 


' Something similar is suggested by E.-B. Allo, Saint Paul, Premiére Epitre 
aux Corinthiens (1935): ‘Il ne serait pas d’ailleurs impossible que ‘‘le troisitme 
jour” ft une précision historique (Bachmann) de la tradition et de Paul, & mettre 
entre tirets, sans dépendance des mots ‘‘selon les Ecritures”’ (p. 391). 

* According to Josephus, Antig. xii. 396, it was Bacchides who was respon- 
sible for the massacre. 

’ The quotation is cited according to Rahlfs’ Septuaginta. For various reasons 
[am reluctant to follow Kappler’s emendation of the Greek text of this passage 
(xpéas for odpxas xpéas N* V and odpxas rel.), despite his provocative discussion 
in support of the conjecture (Werner Kappler, Septuaginta, ix. 1; Maccabaeorum 
liber I (1936), pp. 38 f.). In any case, however, this point has no bearing on the 
present argument. 
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Although it is the chief purpose of this note to direct attention to th | 
passage in 1 Macc., it may be useful to attempt to push the investigation| 
further and to ask why the chronological notation was added. Ty 
phrase ‘in one day’ was no doubt added in 1 Macc. vii. 16 in order 
enhance the frightfulness of the massacre ; compare the similar rhetoric 
use of ‘one hour’ and ‘one day’ in the Doomsong over Babylon (Rev. xviii 
Why was the note ‘on the third day’ included in the apostolic kerygma’ : 
It is not enough to reply that Jesus himself is represented as having 
predicted that he would rise on the third day. Even if these prediction 
are genuine, as scholars are once again coming to acknowledge,' and 
even though the tomb was found to be empty on the third day, as is 
testified in the earliest Gospel sources, the problem still remains, Why 
did Jesus and/or the early church lay emphasis upon the chronologicd 
note of the third day? Various answers have been proposed. (1) Parallek 
in Mystery Religions, which are presumed to have a genetic relation with 
nascent Christianity, have been supposed to be significant. (2) The Jews, | 
in common with many ancient peoples, thought that the soul hovered | 
near the corpse for three days and then departed. (3) It was believed 
that corruption set in on the fourth day after death (cp. John xi. 39), and 
because God had promised through the Psalmist (xvi. 10) that he would 
not let his Holy One see corruption, the early church deduced that th 
resurrection must have occurred on the third day. 

But none of these explanations really meets the problem. (1) Even 
if the parallels with the Mysteries are significant (a supposition whichis 
denied by an increasing number of scholars),’ there remains the question 
why the chronological notation is stressed so much and so often in al 
strata of the New Testament. (2) The early belief that Jesus’ spirit was 
in Hades (Acts ii. 27; 1 Pet. iii. 19-20) or in Paradise (Luke xxiii. 43) 
immediately after his death, makes any reference to a ghost hovering 
about his tomb pointless. (3) The computation based on the promix 
that corruption would not set in on the fourth day, if indeed the early 
church was impressed by such a subtlety, proves only that Jesus must 












' Cp. C. J. Cadoux, The Historic Mission of Jesus, pp. 297 f., and Vincent 
Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark (1952), p. 378. ' 

2 Among many discussions of this belief, see especially Emil Freistedt, | 
Altchristliche Totengeddchtnistage und ihre Beziehung zum Fenseitsglauben und § 
Totenkultus der Antike (1928), pp. 53 ff. 

3 Two recent studies which discuss the interpretation and relevance of 
presumed parallels are Pierre Lambrechts’s ‘Le ‘‘résurrection” d’Adonis, 
Annuaire de l’institut de philologie et d'histoire orientales et slaves, tome wil 
(= Meélanges Isidore Lévy, Bruxelles, 1955), pp. 207-39; and the present writer’ 
‘Considerations of Methodology in the Study of the Mystery Religions and 
Early Christianity’, H.7.R. xlviii (1955), pp. 1-20. 
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| tise prior to the fourth day, and points no more to the third day than 


to the first or the second day. 

What, then, is the function of the reiterated chronological note, ‘the 
third day’, ‘on the third day’, et sim.? It is well known that in the 
East three days constitute a temporary habitation, while the fourth day 
implies a permanent residence. Evidence for the widespread acceptance 
of this pattern of social etiquette may be found in various ancient 
sources.! For example, the Didache offers a naive test by which one 
could differentiate between the true and the false travelling prophets; 
the true prophet will leave his host’s residence before the completion of 
the third day, whereas the false prophet will wish to stay longer (Did. xi). 
When, therefore, Jesus is represented as emphasizing the importance of 
the third day after his death, and the early church was led to include this 
chronological notation in the apostolic kerygma, what may be meant to 
be conveyed is the assurance that he would be but a visitor in the house 


of the dead and not a permanent resident therein. 
B. M. METZGER 


AUTEXOUSIA 


Tue title of this article is a coined word, to represent the meaning 
‘authority over oneself’, self-determination, corresponding to liberum 
arbitrium, but without the Latin associations of that term. A philo- 
logist may be able to say why avrefovcia is impossible as a Greek 
word, as it clearly must be, or the form adrefovordrns (though in evi- 
dence only in the Christian era) could hardly have been necessary. Yet 
an adjective adrefovavos is in evidence as far back as Chrysippus in the 
third century B.c. while, in due course, Adamantius, in the late third 
century A.D., presents us with zavrefovavos as a divine predicate on the 
same pattern. The adjective é£ovcvs means ‘bankrupt’, and does not 
correspond with the noun ¢fovoia. There is thus reason for coining the 
word autexousia as shorthand for the notion, in a Greek setting, of self- 
determination in the abstract. The adjective adrefovous is genuine 
Greek. Its earliest use is to describe a quality of certain subjects which 
differentiates them from many others. This quality is independence. 
Like ‘independent’, adrefovcws was susceptible to tones of a good, 
neutral, or disparaging kind. When the tone is good, adrefovaus is 
almost the equivalent of ‘self-respecting’. Thus Tatian accuses Greek 
poets of selling their literary integrity (76 trav Adywv adrefovavov) by 


* Some of these were noted by E. C. Hoskyns (The Fourth Gospel, 2nd ed. 
(1947), pp. 199 f.), who suggested the interpretation of the significance of ‘three 
days’ which is tentatively adopted here. 
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tickling men’s prurience with filthy stories of the gods. The implication 


is that if they had preserved autexousia towards an unworthy public, 
they would have kept their self-respect. A neutral use of adrefovaws is 
in its application to freed slaves. A disparaging use is for the man who 
is a law unto himself and a trouble to everyone else. So used, the 
adjective had long priority over any corresponding noun. The notion of 
autexousia is present with the classical philosophers, but not in such 
wise as to make them feel the need for a name for it. When the need 
came to be felt, it was met by the adjectival noun 76 adrefovouov. But 
this does not appear until the second Christian century. Justin Martyr 
introduces us to the notion of autexousia as a universal human prero- 
gative, using in this connexion the adjective adrefovovos. Of course, 
the idea itself was not original with Justin. The notion of autexousia asa 








prerogative of all men is so abundantly present in scripture, and parti- | 


cularly in the New Testament, that it is an essential of Christian thought. 
But even Justin’s employment of adrefovovos in this connexion can hardly 
be original. There must have been known to him a whole field of apolo- 
getic literature belonging to Hellenized Judaism, now lost to us, from 
which he can have derived both vocabulary and ideas. This may indeed 
be gathered from a passage in the Second Apology. Here Justin, after 
showing that he thinks well of Stoic ethics, blames the determinism of 
Stoic science as cutting the ground from under every ethic. He protests 
that man is not the plaything of fate, but adrefovovos. Evidently the 
word had, by then, taken its place in the ethical vocabulary, as meaning 
‘able to take moral decisions’. In this Second Apology, Justin says that 
God made the race of men and the race of angels alike self-determining 
(yévea adrefovoia), and looked forward to crowning their right use of this 
prerogative with the gift of incorruptibility. He does not, however, 
revoke the prerogative, even if used only to earn punishment. In the 
Dialogue, Justin, alluding to the philosophic commonplace of the ethical 
significance of praise and blame, claims that angels and men are only 
subject to either because they are adrefovoio:, and that they would not 
be so unless they were able to turn to the good or to the evil, indifferently 
(€m’ duddrepa rpérrec8at). 

Thus the Christian doctrine of human autexousia, as it appears in 
Justin, has relations with Jewish angelology, and because of this was 
committed to a notion of parity, in respect to autexousia, between men 


and angels. Latin thought on /iberum arbitrium started from human | 
psychology, and was never committed in this way. So the march of | 


Christian thought on the subject of human free will may be said to 
have stepped off with different feet in East and West. 
When Tatian follows his master on the theme of autexousia, he says 
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that angels were the first to choose evil, and that, as demons, they seek 
to exploit the autexousia of men, so as to implicate them also in evil. In 
this enterprise, Tatian says, they have the help of matter, which is ini- 
mical to soul. Here the dualistic Gnosticism of Tatian peeps out. He 
duly lapsed into Encratism, but in the Exhortation to the Greeks is 
attempting the compromise of holding autexousta and a degree of dualism 
at the same time. The more logical dualists of Alexandria rejected aute- 
xousia. According to Basilides and Valentinus, the Gnostic inclines to 
good by nature and embraces gnosis with the arms of faith, while the 
rest of mankind incline to evil by nature and are incapable of faith. This 
was the challenge which confronted Clement of Alexandria.' And, like 
Justin, he discusses autexousia as something shared by angels and men. 
In Strom. i. 17 he attributes autexousia to the devil. Once, he says, the 
devil was at a point where he could repent or play the thief, as he chose 
(olos Fw xai peravojoa: re Kai xAdar: the theft was of himself from his 
Maker, by apostasy. The alternative was the happy surrender of himself 
to God). It lay with him which it should be. And so Clement leads a 
train of Christian apologists in the argument that God is not the author 
of evil in not preventing the apostasy of Satan. Clement sees autexousia 
inman as bound up with man’s other special prerogative, reason. Since 
human autexousia is thus combined with reason, men ought always to 
choose aright, and so be in the way of salvation. In Strom. v. 13 Clement 
says that man’s exercise of autexousia, in being united with reason, can- 
not but lead him to the knowledge of the good, though the very nature 
of autexousia guarantees his freedom not to choose it. A fragment of 
Clement preserved by Maximus Confessor says that it is in the thinking 
subject that reason and autexousia come together.? In this process of 
moral thought Clement sees divine philanthropy wooing men to choose 
the good more powerfully than the demons, by exploiting inordinate 
passion, are able to coax them to evil. For God, as it were, feeds into the 
working process of moral autexousia impulses to repent, and on repen- 
tance divine Wisdom prompts faith, leading to election and salvation.? 
Clement is not explicit as to the manner of divine grace, but his concern 
is so much with the conscious activity of mind as to make grace appear 
natural rather than mysterious. 

Origen includes human autexousia among his First Principles.* But his 
argument drives him back upon his theory of prenatal sin. It was con- 
sequently from the Christian tradition of angelology that he constructed 
his grandiose scheme of a redemptive world-process ending in the 
salvation of all creatures. The church, however, found the basis of this 


' Strom. v. 1; Paed. i. 6. > Frag. 40 Stihlin. * Paed. i. 9. 
eo 
ili, 1, 
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scheme out of harmony with scripture, and rejected emphaticalh 
Origen’s theory of the prenatal fall of the soul. Thereafter Greek Chris 
tian teaching on human autexousia had to make a fresh start, assumi 

that the soul is innocent at birth and has before it the possibility of 
sinlessness, notwithstanding that the world, the flesh, and the devil may 
in fact render the possibility nugatory. That Didymus the Blind, in th 
later middle fourth century, can speak' of the autexousia of the Paracle: 
relatively to the Son shows how far, in Christian thought, adregovom 
had moved from its pre-Christian sense, to be thought of as something 
implicit in the very notion of an intelligible hypostasis. The assertion of 
human autexousia against fatalism was no longer so dominant a con- 
sideration, and attention was turning from autexousia itself to what we 
may call its shadow, tpemrdrns, considered as moral and spiritual pre. 
cariousness. Enough of Origen’s construction survived in the fabric of 
subsequent Christian thought for salvation to be viewed as a process in 
which the right use of autexousia is followed by rewards and graces 
whereby a surer inclination to good is established, with a corresponding 
diminution of natural moral precariousness. Nevertheless, since aut:- 
xousia is unalienable, the subject of grace, approaching nearer to dzpe- 
mrorns (stability in goodness) continued to be by nature rpemrds. The end 
of the process of moral consolidation would, it was thought, resemble in 
men what has already happened in the elect angels, though for themit 











was completed in a moment of time. Since that decisive moment they 


are immutably good, and worthy to be eternal beings in the divine | 
Pleroma. Athanasius speaks of man’s salvation as equally a divinization. | 
It was difficult not to attribute the salvation of the elect angels in some | 


measure to themselves. Thus a passage of Irenaeus surviving only in the 
Latin says of the elect angels: Bonum sunt possidentes, datum quidem a 
Deo, servatum vero ab ipsis.2 And if men are so like angels in their 
autexousia, a man’s salvation must seem in some degree attributable to 
himself. No one among our fourth-century Greeks failed to recogniz 
the part that divine grace played, particularly in bestowing immute- 
bility of goodness. This was seen especially in the angelic sanctity of 
ascetics, devoted to contemplation. Arius, when he had affirmed, under 
interrogation, the natural tpemrdrns of the Son as a creature, recovered 
himself by asserting that the Son had nevertheless received from the 
Father divine immutability of goodness as a grace. In the optimism of 
that age, autexousia, in spite of its acknowledged possibilities of ill, 


came to be regarded chiefly as the prerequisite of the process of salvation f 


by divinization. Basil the Great, therefore, calls autexousia ‘the image of 
God’, rather than the concomitant gift of reason. An image can be seen 


' De Trinitate, 38. * Adv. haer. iv. 59. > In ps. xiviii. 8. 
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in something only potentially like, and in many ways unlike, its arche- 
type, and autexousia makes man potentially like God. Nothing that had 
not autexousia could conceivably be or become like God, who is, in the 
phrase of Adamantius,' zravrefovovos. Thus autexousia formed the eixav 
whose hallowed use would end in dpoiwais. 

As the fourth century was closing, this line of thought, that seemed to 
be working itself out, entered upon a new development. This was the 
work of thinkers belonging to Hellenized Syria and known collectively 
as the Antiochenes. In the cultured comfort of Syria a great deal of 
notice was taken of the human body and its physical processes. Hence 
the Antiochenes developed an anthropology which conceived of man as 
a partner-union of soul and body, so that he is the frontier-being be- 
tween the sensible and the intelligible worlds. The first formal work of 
Christian anthropology was by Nemesius of Emesa, whom Professor 
K. I. Duobouniotis called the master-exponent of the notion of autexousia 
as it occurs in Greek Orthodox doctrine. Nemesius discovers that the 
soul’s autexousia is only exercised under manifold limitations arising 
from its union with the body. In practice it can only be exercised in 
situations which afford it an even possibility of doing this or that. The 
two sides of the even possibility are not simple situations but are im- 
mensely complex in structure. But neither are they equally easy, since 
the very notion of virtue contains the thought of choosing the harder 
way. All that is essential to an even possibility is that the alternatives 
ate alike possible. The delicate mechanism of the brain mediates a trio 
of faculties, sense, imagination, and memory, together under the pre- 
sidency of reason. Outside the body there stretches a sensible universe 
of infinite size and complexity, ruled throughout by divine Providence. 
All these factors, sense, imagination, memory, reason, and the divine 
dispositions of Providence, enter into the posing of any and even every 
possibility, evoking the exercise of autexousia. 

Though Nemesius located mental faculties in the brain, he did not 
assign locality to the soul. God, he said, endows the soul with a predilec- 
tion for a particular human organism for as long as that organism lives. 
In this Nemesius is unique among Antiochenes. Their usual thought is 
that the soul, while united to body, is situate in a hidden manner at 
some control-point in the brain. It was readily conceived that the ex- 
citement of a sense-organ is more external to the subject than is his own 
activity of cogitation. Leontius of Byzantium records a saying of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia that ‘the Lord was more oppressed and a great deal 
worse exercised by the passions of the soul than He was by the passions 
of the body’. And we know from his Catechetical Lectures that Theodore 
' Dial., sect. 3. 
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believed the incarnate Lord to have been truly tempted to pride. So hk 
seems to picture divine incarnation as uniting the Logos with the centy 
of moral personality. And this is to imply that autexousia is the ven 
substance of personhood. Nemesius shows that the mechanism of the 
senses is not infallible. So in a moral decision the subject may, withou 
wilful blindness, not see the alternatives before him exactly in accordance 
with the facts. But this is without spiritual significance. What matters js 
the soul’s address to the choice which it supposes to lie before it. | 

More important is the part played by the bodily mechanism in th 
build-up of moral habits. Moral precariousness diminishes by the form: 
tion of good habits, but autexousia remains, and with it continues the | 
soul’s responsibility in the sight of God. 

The Nemesian notion of conditioned moral decisions remains the 
crown of Greek thought on autexousia, but its synergist nature must 
be observed. For without the free making of a right moral choice, when 
confronted with an even possibility, there is no obvious way for the pro- 
cess of salvation to begin or continue. Greek Christian thinkers were wel 
aware of man’s undeserving, and that the grace of God was the over- 
whelming factor in salvation. Thus Macarius Magnes, in the opening 
fifth century, says that it would be disaster if God withheld from a soul | 
the infusion of His Holy Spirit. Naked and bare of the fellowship of | 
the Spirit, he says, the soul might recognize that the fruits of the Spirit 
were to be desired, but not to such effect as actually to choose them. 
Therefore salvation depends on prevenient grace. But such grace, Chry- 
sostom declares, must be without compulsion upon those who are being 
called (od Biacrixn raév KaAovpévwv). With the middle fifth century, 
however, the Antiochene school was in decline. The Byzantine church, 
absorbed in Christological hair-splitting, neglected anthropology until 
it reared its head again from within Christology in the Monothelite and 
Monenergist controversies. No one turned back to the Antiochenes, but 
all attempted a new start with regard to autexousia on the basis of the 
Aristotelian concept of the unmoved mover. The soul moves the body, 
they said, and since motion is towards an end, autexousia means that 
there are alternative ends before man’s will. The species ‘man’ is fitted 
by nature to move towards man’s appropriate end, which is God. But 
because of his autexousia, he can choose ¢:Aavria as his end, or prefer 
the dictates of passion to those of reason. So 76 adrefovovov came to be 
regarded as too colourless an expression of autexousia, and was replaced 
by adrefovovos xivnows equated with 0éAnois. Thus the psychological 
unreality of ‘will-power’ came to be made the key to Christology, anthro- 
pology, and spirituality. The way of salvation was said to be by imitation 
of the divine 6éAnois. So Maximus Confessor and other Dyothelite 
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leaders, though hand-in-glove with Rome, were just as synergist as other 
Greeks. And synergist the doctrine of the Greek Orthodox Church 
seems to be to this day. W. TELFER 


THOMAS BECKET’S MIRACULOUS OIL 


«| THE legend of the Sainte Ampoulle, according to which an angel 


brought oil from heaven during the baptism of Chlovis, was at all times 
of immeasurable value to the French kings, because nobody else could 
boast of so eloquent a distinction as the Rex christianissimus.' It was not 


_ until the reign of Edward II that English kings realized the potentialities 


inherent in a heaven-sent oil and attempted to attain a similar distinc- 
tion: in 1318 documentary ‘evidence’ was produced which was to prove 
that, whilst in exile, Thomas Becket was given by the Virgin Mary a 
golden eagle which contained a phial of heaven-sent oil for the conse- 
cration of English kings. The pope, when approached on the matter, 
considered it prudent not to pronounce upon the merits of the story 
submitted to him by Edward II.” 

It does not seem that this miraculous oil played any role in the 
coronations that occurred in the fourteenth century. In 1399, however, 
Richard II seized upon the eagle and the phial which until then had had 
arather checkered and insecure existence’ and which he discovered in the 
Tower of London. He requested the archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 
Arundel, to reanoint him with this miraculous oil, but the request met 
with a curt refusal by the archbishop: ‘dicens sibi sufficere quod semel 
per manus suas sacram suscepit in coronatione pristina unctionem, 
quae habere non debuit iterationem’.* Nevertheless, it was in the same 
year 1399 that the miraculous oil first came to be used at the coronation 
of Henry IV, obviously to buttress the rather shaky claim of the new 


' The French coronation Ordo, the so-called Ordo of Rheims of c. 1270, 
points this out: “Qui solite [amended to: solus] inter universos reges terre hoc 
glorioso prefulget privilegio, ut oleo celitus misso singulariter inungatur’, U. 
Chevalier, Sacramentaire et Martyrologe de I’ Abbaye de Saint-Remy (Paris, 1900), 
p. 224; the edition of this Ordo occupies pp. 222-6. 

* For the legend cp., inter alia, H. A. Wilson, “The English Coronation 
Orders’ in ¥.T.S. ii (1901), pp. 490, 501; A. Taylor, Glory of Regality (London, 
1820), pp. 59-60, 348; Rupert Taylor, The Political Prophecy in England (New 
York, 1911), pp. 99-100; L. Wickham Legg, Coronation Records (London, 1901), 
p. xxxvii; P. E. Schramm, History of the English Coronation (Oxford, 1937), 
p. 131. The papal reply to Edward II is printed in Wickham Legg, op. cit., 
pp. 69~76, and the description by Thomas Becket of the delivery of the oil, ibid., 
pp. 169-71. 

* See Thomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls 
Series, London, 1864), ii. 239. 

* Walsingham, op. cit., pp. 239-40. 
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king to the throne.' After this event, the miraculous oil as well as th 


eagle with the ampulla containing it, fade into obscurity, and nothing 





seems to have been heard of them any more. In fact, the foremos| 
modern authority on medieval coronation symbolism, Percy Schramm, 
writes: “The discovery [by Henry IV] does not seem to have made;/ 
great impression, for the Ordines make no mention of any special oil and | 
no trace remained of this fresh attempt to secure recognition for this | 
heaven-sent oil for England as well as for France.’* Wickham Lean! 
the other hand, surmised that the use of the eagle as the proper container 
of the chrism was probably due to the efficacy of the Becket legend: | 
Evidence, however, has come to light recently which shows that the | 


use of the eagle as well as of the miraculous oil was in fact authenticated | 


in a copy of the Liber Regalis of the mid-fifteenth century. 


It may be recalled that the Liber Regalis of the fourteenth century | 
contains the medieval coronation service in its final form.* Since the | 


king was anointed first on the head with the oil of the catechumens and 
afterwards with chrism in the same place, these two kinds of oil had to 


be supplied. Consequently, the Liber Regalis directs that the sacrist of | 


Westminster should provide two phials, the one which is of silver, for 
the oil, the other which is to be of gilt, for the chrism.5 The first docu- 


' Walsingham, loc. cit.; H. A. Wilson, art. cit., locc. citt.; Schramm, op. cit., 
P. 137. 

? Schramm, op. cit., p. 138. A. Taylor had said this: ‘What was the practice 
afterwards [after Henry IV] with the vessels of the legend, we are not informed’, 
op. Cit., p. 349. 

3 Op. cit., p. xxxvii. 

* Ed. Wickham Legg, op. cit., pp. 81-130. A useful historical introduction 
is in E. C. Ratcliff, The Coronation Service of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
(London & Cambridge, 1953), pp. 11 ff., and for the ceremonial directions of the 
Liber Regalis, ibid., pp. 67 ff. The historical account in R. M. Woolley, Coronation 
Rites (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 56-90, is not free from inaccuracies. The genealogy 
and filiation of the English coronation Ordines (on the basis of the available MS. 
material) are exhaustively treated by P. E. Schramm in Archiv fiir Urkunder- 
forschung, xv (1938), pp. 305-91. 

> Ed. cit., p. 93: ‘Et prevideatur a sacrista quod ampulle tam de oleo quam 
de crismate, quarum una deaurata est et in se continens sanctum crisma, alters 
vero solum argentea et in se continens oleum sanctum, sint preparate.’ For the 
three kinds of oil, cp. H. A. Wilson, The Gelasian Sacramentary (Oxford, 1894), 
no. xl, pp. 69 ff.; no. lxxii, pp. 114 f.; no. lxx, p. 113; L. Eisenhofer, Grundnis 
der Liturgik (Freiburg, 1950), 5th ed., pp. 130-1; J. A. Jungmann, Der Gottes- 
dienst der Kirche (Innsbruck, 1955), p. 218. For the historical development of 
the three kinds of oil see Ph. Hofmeister, Die heiligen Oele (Wiirzburg, 1948), 


pp. 18 ff. This is not the place to go into the question whether chrism was in- | 


troduced only for the coronation of Edward II in 1308 or whether chrism had 
always been used, in England at least, but so much seems certain that the 
Anselm Ordo of the twelfth century prescribes anointing on the head with 
chrism; see the rubric in MS. Trinity College, Cambridge, B. 11. 10, fol. 106, 
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mentary evidence of the use of the eagle—of which no mention is made 
in the Liber Regalis—appears in a writ of Henry VI issued on the day 
of his coronation, 6 November 1429: it directs that the ‘golden eagle’ 
together with the phial should be delivered to John Merston, the 
keeper of the royal jewellery, for safe custody.’ It is certainly possible 
that the golden eagle here mentioned contained the phial with the 
miraculous oil.* This possibility becomes a virtual certainty through the 
evidence provided by the hitherto unknown copy of the Liber Regalis 
of the fifteenth century. 

The public library of Evora, Portugal, possesses a manuscript of 
unique value and importance.’ It contains a description of the royal 
chapel in Henry VI’s time which is, as far as can be ascertained, the 
only account of the English royal chapel in medieval times.* Composed 
by William Say, the dean of the royal chapel and later dean of St. 
Paul’s,5 at the special and repeated request of Count Alvaro Vaz 


on which a marginal gloss of the thirteenth century comments: ‘Dicit tamen 
Innocentius III in titulo De sacra unctione, quod rex non debet inungi in 
capite, sed in brachio, humero vel armis.’ Innocent III’s ruling seems to have 
had little effect, cp. E. Eichmann in Hist. Jahrbuch (1925), p. 543. The great 
canonist of the thirteenth century, Hostiensis, in his Summa ad h. t., says that 
since this was a ‘prisca consuetudo’, it may continue. 

' T. Rymer, Foedera (ed. Hague, 1740), iv. 4, p. 151: ‘De ampulla benedicta. 
Sexto die Novembris anno VIII apud Westmonasterium concordatum et con- 
cessum fuit, quod fuit warantum directum thesaurario et camerariis de scaccario, 
de liberando Johanni Merston, custodi jocalium domini regis, aquilam auream 
cum ampulla, qua reges consecrari solebant, ad eas salvo et secure ad opus regis 
custodiendas.’ Although A. Taylor, op. cit., p. 382, had printed this, it does not 
seem to have been taken notice of by subsequent scholars. 

? Cp. also Walsingham, loc. cit., p. 239: ‘Hoc unguentum in aquila aurea et 
ampulla lapidea conservatum, latuit per multa tempora. . . .’ 

3} Biblioteca publica e Arquivo distrital, Evora, MS. CV. The text in the 
volume takes up 37 folios; at the end of the volume there are 8 folios with 
miscellaneous notes scribbled in Portuguese. Fuller details will be given in the 
forthcoming edition. 

* The first traceable papal confirmation of the immunities and liberties of the 
royal chapel is by Gregory IX, on 27 April 1236; see his Register, ii. 380, no. 3133. 
But this is only a confirmation; when the original grant was made, I have been 
unable to find, since the twelfth-century Registers have been lost. 

5 See R. Newcourt, Repertorium ecclesiasticum parochiale Londinense (London, 
1708), i. 44, 167, 187, 221, 285. William Say died on 23 Nov. 1468, He came from 
Winchester and entered New College in 1427; he was proctor of his University 
in 1441 and in this capacity delivered ‘an eloquent oration in Henry VI’s presence 
at Oxford in praise of the two Universities’, see Thomas Bekynton’s Correspon- 
dence, ed. G. Williams (Rolls Series, London, 1872), i. 207, ii. 412. He was a 
pluralist of the usual kind; the last papal dispensation (for three otherwise 
incompatible benefices) seems to be that of Paul II of 8 April 1465, Calendar 
Papal Letters, xii. 426. He was also archdeacon of Northampton, privy councillor, 
master of St. Anthony’s Hospital in London and rector of the Confraternity of 
Jesus, London. 
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d’Almada, a Portuguese nobleman who was created a knight of the 
Garter on 11 July 1445,' the volume is richly ornamented, obviously | 
written by a court scribe and carefully corrected throughout. The count 
was apparently so impressed by the ceremonial he had observed at the 
court of Henry VI that he wished to have a concise account of it for 
his own king.” Indeed, the manuscript has all the appearances of having | 
been written for royal perusal. The count himself was killed in the | 


battle of Alfarobeia on 20 May 1449, and it is of course possible that | 


the king of Portugal never got to see the account which cannot have 
been written later than the year of Alvaro’s death.* It contains, amongst 
other hitherto unknown details of the royal chapel, the coronation Ord 


of the Liber Regalis, but with some significant additions concerning the | 
participation of the members of the royal chapel, the actual music sung, | 


and also the point relative to the miraculous oil. After the stateraent in 
the Liber Regalis about the two phials, the manuscript has a reference 
mark in the text to the bottom of the folio where the following entry wil 
be found:5 


Sic solebat antiquitus fieri. Modernis autem temporibus sacra aquila in 
qua continetur oleum miraculose inventum per sanctum Thomam Can- 








tuariensem, quo presentes reges inunguntur, more processionali cum | 


lumine a palatio regio ab aliquo episcopo pontificaliter induto per medium 
ecclesie ad summum altare honorifice defertur, cui venienti humiliter rex 
coronandus assurgit, et deinde cetera peraguntur ut supra. 

The importance of this piece of evidence can be considered under 
three heads. Firstly, there is a striking resemblance between the pro- 
cedure described here and the procedure adopted in the coronation of 
the French kings. The Ordo of Rheims, too, had laid down that the 
*sacrosancta ampulla’ was to be ‘processionaliter cum crucibus et cereis’ 

' F. Menestrier, Le Blason de la noblesse ou les preuves de noblesse de toutes les 
nations de l’Europe (Paris, 1683), pp. 493, 503; The Register of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, ed. J. Anstis (London, 1734), i. 38-39; Rymer, Foedera, 
ed. cit. v. 1, pp. 146-7, where the royal decree will be found. 


2 The MS. begins: ‘Forma sive ordinatio capelle illustrissimi et christianissimi 
principis Henrici sexti regis Anglie et Francie ac domini Hibernie, descripta 


serenissimo principi, Alfonso regi Portugalie illustri, per humilem servitorem | 


suum, Willelmum Say, decanum capelle supradicte. Quoniam, illustrissime a 
serenissime princeps, vir clarissimus Alvarus Alfonsi, vestre majestatis servitor 
humillimus, totam formam atque ordinationem capelle excellentissimi principis 
et christianissimi regis Anglie et Francie sibi per me etiam humilem servitorem 
vestrum describi jam sepius postulavit. . . .’ 

3 See Visconde de Santarem, Quadro elementar das relagées politicas e diplo- 
mdticas de Portugal, xiv (Paris, 1853), p. clv. 

* That Say was dean of the royal chapel in this year is confirmed by the grant 
made to him in this capacity by the king, see Calendar Patent Rolls (27 Henry 
V1), p. 259. 
5 Fol. 18°. 
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brought to the cathedral by the monks of St. Remigius; they handed it 
over outside the cathedral to the archbishop of Rheims who ‘venit 
processionaliter more solito ad altare, cui venienti debet ibi astans rex 
assurgere reverenter’.’ Secondly, in constrast to the Liber Regalis, there 
are no longer two anointings, one with oil and one with chrism, but only 
one with the miraculous oil, supposedly still more potent than chrism. 
The French kings, too, were anointed only once, with the heaven-sent 
oil. Thirdly, the eagle-shaped vessel is the only recognized container of 
the miraculous oil; in this one might possibly detect an advance upon 
the French pattern. Whilst the shape of the vessel, even if not the 
vessel itself,? has remained in use down to our own days, the miraculous 
oil of Thomas Becket was not destined to have so great a future. When 
it actually vanished one cannot say, although the possibility exists that 
it played some role as late as the coronations of Elizabeth I and James 
1.3 The change effected in Henry VI’s time was evidently a forerunner 
of the later ceremony of one unction instead of two as well as of the 
eagle-shaped container. It is a link, however tenuous, with the mira- 
culous oil of Thomas Becket. WALTER ULLMANN 


' See the directions in the Ordo of Rheims, ed. cit., p. 223, and compare their 
wording with our text which adopts the same terms; the last sentence could 
almost have come straight from the French Ordo. The only difference concerns 
the place of custody of the oil. At Rheims it was the monks of St. Remigius who 
kept it, hence it was they who took it to the cathedral; in England it was kept 
by the royal custodian of the jewellery, see Henry VI’s writ, already quoted. 

? In the Inventory of the Regalia made in 1606 there is recorded an ‘Eagle of 
golde called the Ampull’, see Wickham Legg, op. cit., p. 243. 

} See especially H. A. Wilson, 7.7.S. ii (1901), p. 501, note 4, and the evidence 
cited there. 
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Canaanite Myths and Legends. By G. R. Driver. Pp. xiv+16g | 
(Old Testament Studies, No. III.) Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark | 
1956. 25s. 

UNTER diesem Titel verdffentlichte der bekannte Oxforder Semitis 

Professor G. R. Driver aus den in Ras Schamra ausgegrabenen ugariti- 

schen alphabetischen Texten diejenigen, welche mythologischen und 


erereee 


Studies’, da sie auf das Alte Testament ein unerwartetes und ge. 
wiinschtes Licht werfen. Neben einer Umschrift bietet der Verfasser | 
eine englische Ubersetzung der Texte; den Abschlu8 bilden ein 
kleine grammatische Skizze der ugaritischen Sprache und ein Gas 
zu den Texten. 

Das Werk ist eine bedeutende Bereicherung sowohl der ugaritischen, 


abgeschatzt werden kénnen. Im Folgenden handelt es sich daher nur 
um eine kurze Zusammenfassung der ersten Eindriicke, die sich bei 
der ersten Durchsicht des Werkes aufdrangen. 

Ein formelles Element, das sich auf Tritt und Schritt bemerkbar 
macht, ist die neue Bezeichnung der Texte. Diese schlieBt sich wohl 
dem Vorgehen des ersten Herausgebers, Ch. Virolleaud, an, aber als 
eine bedeutende Modifikation desselben. In Ubereinstimmung mit den | 
Uberschriften /dght, lb‘l werden die Danel-Texte Virolleaud-s mit A,| 
die Alijan-Baal-Texte mit B bezeichnet. Der BH-Text wird nach Had 
mit H_ bezeichnet. Folgenschwieriger ist, da jene aus mehreren 
Kolumnen bestehenden Texte, deren Zeilen Virolleaud laufend durch- 
zahit (II AB iv-v; I K; II K i-ii; I D) mit neuen, getrennten Zeilen- 


nicht eine daraufbeziigliche Ubereinstimmung erfolgt, diirfte es besser 
sein, die Kiirzungen und die Numerotierung Virolleaud-s_ beizube- 
halten. Technisch schwierig ist die Anwendung zweier rémischer Zahl- 
bezeichnungen hintereinander, wobei die zweite diakritische Punkte 
erhalt, z. B.: B v. ii. 3; leichter und iibersichtlicher ware: V B ii. 3. 


in verschwindender Anzahl feststellen kénnen. So wire in II K i. §0 


legendaren Inhalt haben, geeigneterweise in den ‘Old Testament | 


als der alttestamentlichen Forschung, das Ergebnis eingehender Detail. | 
forschung, deren Ergebnisse erst nach langerem Gebrauch richtig | 


' 


‘ 


nummern angefiihrt werden. Die Neuerung ist objektiv wohlbegriindet, | 
daher wiirde man sich ihr gern anschlieBen, wenn gesichert wire, dab 
sich auch die iibrigen Ugaritologen ihrer bedienen wiirden. Solange | 


A. Die Umschrift der Texte ist sorgfaltig, Druckfehler habe ich nur | 


statt mgyh 
ykbd ; wkb 
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statt mgyh wohl mgyh, in V AB B. 11 fiir grmm: grmn, in V AB F. 21 fiir 
ykbd: wkbd, in I AB i. 31 fiir p'nm: p‘nh zu lesen. 
| Statt [[hmi] ist in I K 69. /[hmk] zu erginzen wegen /hmh in Z. 162. 
Stat [/z]gt in I K 226 lies auf Grund der parallelen Stelle Z. 122: [z]gt. 
+164 Statt gh. [a] pk byd [brl]tk. bm. ymn in II K i. 41-42 méchte ich empfehlen: 
Clark | gh. (t]pk byd [ms]itk. bm. ymn: nimm deine Handtrommel in die Hand, 
| deine Zymbel in die Rechte. In II K i. 44 scheint [tr22k] nicht gut 
erganzt zu sein ; man wiirde nach dem Zusammenhang eher ‘Opfergabe’ 
emitist | . 4. erwarten. In I AB i. 18 deuten die Spuren kaum auf bbnmk. Bauer 
igariti- hat b[ny]k, Ginsberg (1936): b[m]k, Gordon im Hb.: bnh{[?]w; letzteres 
n und | diirfte den Spuren am besten entsprechen. 
tament | Unter den bisher erschienenen Umschriften der ugaritischen mytho- 
nd ge- | logischen Texte ist jene Drivers insofern die vollstandigste, daB sie den 
rfasser | ausgiebigsten Gebrauch von Textergianzungen macht. Neben den 
n eine | Erganzungen Ginsbergs werden besonders jene Gasters oft verwertet; 
slossar | dabei hat der Verfasser selbst ebenfalls eine Anzahl neuer Vorschlage. 
Eine der besten ist die meinerseits wohl ohne das Wissen des Verfassers 
schen,| schon befiirwortete Einfiigung der Wérter ‘nt brh in I D 168. 
Detail. Sehr zu begriiBen ist die Anfiigung eines Textapparates, aus welchem 
richtig | ersichtlich wird, auf wessen Vorschlag die gewahlte Textform, bzw. 
er nur | Erginzung, zuriickgeht. Dieser Apparat kénnte noch dadurch erweitert 
ch bei’ werden, daB ungewisse Erganzungen hier ihren Ort fanden, so etwa die 
| geistreichen und ansprechenden Erganzungen Gasters zum sehr diirftig 
erkbar | iiberlieferten Text IV AB i. 
1 wohl | B. Der wichtigste Teil des Werkes ist die englische Ubersetzung der 
yer als | Texte. Sie bewegt sich in der Hauptsache auf der wohlbewiahrten Linie 
iit den | Virolleaud-Ginsberg-Gordon, hat aber einen betriachtlichen Teil wert- 
mit A,| vollen Eigengutes, und kann daher als bedeutender Fortschritt auf 
h Had dem Gebiet der Ugaritologie bezeichnet werden. 
hreren © Um nur einige Beispiele anzufiihren: Bisher hat man im Text I D 39 
jurch- | u. folg. meist einen Fluch Danels gesehen, mit welchem er eine sieben- 
‘eilen- | jahrige Diirre auf das Land bringt um die Ermordung seines Sohnes 
iindet, | ‘Aqht zu rachen. Damit stimmt aber nicht iiberein, daB Danel in der 
e, dab | unmittelbar folgenden ‘Ackerszene’ den Wunsch ausspricht, ’Aqht 
olange | mége den Ertrag der Ahre einspeichern (ZZ. 67. 74), ihn also offenbar 






Pe 


ett eeeet eel 


besser | noch als lebend voraussetzt. Die authentische Nachricht iiber die 
izube- | Ermordung seines Sohnes erhalt Danel erst im stark beschadigten Teil, 
Zahl- | der auf die Ackerszene folgt, bes. in den ZZ. 91-93. Er erfahrt dabei 
>unkte | auch, daB die Hauptverantwortung bei der Géttin ‘Anat war. Nun erst 
> haben die Fliiche des Halbgottes ihre volle Berechtigung. Man wird 
h nur | daher ysly Z. 39 mit Driver (und Cassuto, Or. 1939) iibersetzen: ‘er 
betete’. Danel fleht nach der siebenjahrigen Trockenheit um Regen fiir 
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das Getreide und die iibrigen griinenden Pflanzen. Das am Acke 
vollfiihrte Verfahren bezweckt ebenfalls die Lésung des Fluches def 
Diirre, der jedoch nicht von Danel ausgegangen war. 

In der Stelle I K 69: Ait. I[hmk] dnal iibersetzte ich kit bisher mit 
‘sammle’ (arab. kalata). Dieses Zeitwort ware jedoch ein Hapax in den 
Texten, deshalb wird man es nach dem Vorgehen Drivers eher mit 
akk. kullatu (‘Gesamtheit’) vergleichen und iibersetzen: ‘all dein Brot | 
bester Sorte’ (vgl. arab. muz!) und den Ausdruck dem Impt. gh [Z. 66] | 
unterordnen. 

II K vi. 14 iibersetzt der Verfasser wypkd mit: ‘he desired (food), 
was wohl das richtige treffen wird. Ebenso verdient die Ubersetzung 
kpr-s mit ‘Henna’ und rh gdm mit ‘scent of coriander’ Beachtung 


(V AB B. 2). Auf den ersten Anblick frappiert die Ubersetzung von | 


SS 54: “Take up (and) prepare (offerings) for dame Shapash and the 
fixed stars (wlkbkbm kn[m])’. Es laBt sich aber die Frage aufwerfen, 
warum denn neben den Fixsternen nicht auch die Planeten mit Opfer 
bedacht werden, obwohl sie im alten Orient eine wichtigere Rolk 
hatten, als die Fixsterne. Diese Frage wird jedoch iiberfliissig, wenn wir 
das letzte Wort zu Ant erginzen (vgl. den Text 53, 17) und iibersetzen: 
‘Riistet eine Darbringung (‘db) der Herrin Sapa’ und ein “‘festgesetztes 
Opfer” (Ant) den Sternen.’ 

Nun mégen einige Stellen besprochen werden, in welchen die Auffass- 


ung des Rezensenten von derjenigen des Verfassers abweicht. Es | 
handelt sich dabei meist um Auffassungen, in welchen der Verfasser 


schon andere als Vorginger hat, die aber aus irgend einem Grunde | 
nicht befriedigen. Vielleicht 1a8t sich durch diese Besprechung eine | 
Briicke zu einer besseren Auffassung schlagen. 

Der Verfasser iibersetzt den Ausdrnck pagm gr in I D 173. ity | 
annahernd genau mit: ‘men that gashed (their) flesh’ ; gr entspricht hier 
hb. ‘dr: ‘Haut’. Auch das Glossar bringt ein gr: ‘skin’ in Zusammenhang 
mit VI AB v. 12: wgr mtny: ‘the skin of my flanks’. Meiner Ansicht 
nach hat gr auch in I AB i. 2* und I* AB vi. 17 dieselbe Bedeutung. 
Der Satz gr bdbn ydy ist zu iibersetzen: ‘er ritzte seine Haut mit 
(scharfem) Stein’. Dieses Vorgehen ist ein aus dem Steinzeitalter her- 
riihrender Trauerritus, und dbn ist wohl ein aus Flint hergestelltes | 
Messer. Zu ydy vgl. arab. wadd (3. y): ‘(mit den Nageln) zerkratzen’. 
Dieselbe Bedeutung wird fiir gr auch im Satz Sd. gr ‘1. ydm (II AB vil. 
5 u. I* AB v. 13) anzunehmen sein, obwohl die neueren Ubersetzungen 
Albright folgend das Wort hier mit ‘Berg’ iibersetzen. Driver iiberset 
ebenfalls: ‘Lift up the rock(s) on (your) two hands (and) the woodland 
on to (your) two palms.’ Was sollte aber dieses Vorgehen bezwecken! 
Etwa das Aushdhlen eines Loches, um in die Unterwelt zu gelangen’ 
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Dies wiirde man mit anderen Worten deutlicher ausgedriickt haben. 
Es wird sich daher eher um eine SicherheitsmaBregel gegeniiber dem 
gefraBigen Gott Mt handeln. Kann nun die Gier des Gottes durch 
Berge oder Walder befriedigt werden? Ich meine, der Gott hatte dem 
Schmer eines gemasteten Opfertieres den Vorzug gegeben. Man wird 
daher besser iibersetzen: “Bringet Schwarten (d. h. mit Fett bedeckte 
Hautteile) auf den Handen, Fette (hb. Aéleb: Gedarmefett) auf den 
Handflachen.’ 

Eine andere bisher ungeniigend iibersetzte Stelle ist noch der im 
Fluche Danels (I D 151-69) dreimal stehende Refrain; ‘nt. brh. p‘lmh 
‘nt. pdr. dr. “db. tihry. mt. ydh. Der Verfasser iibersetzt teils nach Gins- 
berg: ‘(Be thou) a fugitive now and evermore, now and for ever, one 
whose hand a mean man makes to tremble’, und bezieht den Inhalt auf 
jene Ortschaft, in dessen Nahe der Mord ’Aght-s erfolgte. Es ist nun 
auffallend, daB unschuldige Quellen und Stadte mit Fluch belegt, die 
Tater selbst (‘nt u. Ytpn) aber gar nicht erwahnt wiirden. Das ‘nt des 
Refrains wird daher nicht ‘now’ und p‘/mh nicht ‘for ever’ bedeuten, 
sondern die Géttin ‘Anat und ihren Leibdiener, Ytpn, bezeichnen ; ‘lm 
ist in SS 42. 46. 49 epizéne Bezeichnung der Leibdienerin ‘Afrt-s und 
steht in I* AB ii. 13. 20 parallel mit ‘bd: “bdk. dn. wd‘lmk. Der Ausdruck 
mt ydh bedeutet, wie A. Or. III 249 nachgewiesen wurde: virga membri 
sui. Driver selbst gibt dem Wort yd in SS 34 die Bedeutung ‘penis’. 
brh ist Du. Opt. einer Wz mit der Bed. ‘verderben’ — vgl. dazu arab. 
barh: ‘Ungliick’, ‘Ubel’, und die Ubersetzung Gordon-s: ‘evil’ im Ug. 
Manual zu 1 *AB i. 1. Man kann daher folgende Ubersetzung des 
Refrains vorschlagen : 


Verderben mége Anat und ihr Leibdiener, 
Anat und das (ganze) Haus Dr-s, 
(Selbst) jener, den sein (n. Dr-s) Glied als letzten gezeugt hat. 


Dr wird ein Gott sein, wohl der Vater Ytpn-s, und Danel verwiinscht 
neben ‘Anat die ganze Familie Ytpns, das jiingste Glied inbegriffen. 
C. Das Glossar bringt den Wortschatz der Texte, mit Erwahnung 
der Belegstellen der nicht oft vorkommenden Wérter und enhiilt bei 
den meisten einige Entsprechungen in anderen semitischen Sprachen. 
Eine Uberraschung bedeuten einerseits die auf fonetischen Prinzipien 
beruhende Aufeinanderfolge der Laute, ahnlich dem Verfahren De- 
litzschs im Sumerischen Glossar, und anderseits die Bezeichnung jener 
Verfasser, bei denen die mit dem Wort verbundene Bedeutung zuerst 
auftritt. Die neue Reihenfolge der Laute mag dem Anfianger die Auffin- 
dung des Wortes erschweren; die an zweiter Stelle erwahnte Neuerung 
wird jedoch vielen willkommen sein. 
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Die Canaanite Myths and Legends bedeuten einen entschiedenen 


le in 

Fortschritt in mancher Hinsicht und verdienen das eingehendste mes! 
Studium sowohl der Ugaritologen, als aller jener, die fiir das Ale! more that 
Testament wissenschaftliches Interesse hegen. J. AISTLErrNm | tween chi 
to the cir 


j 
Klagelieder (Threni). By Hans-JoacHim Kraus. General Editor | The 


M. Norn. Pp. 87. (Biblischer Kommentar: Altes Testament, | poems. F 
Band xx.) Neukirchen Kreis Moers: Verlag der Buchhandlung | T. H. Re 
des Erziehungsvereins, 1956. DM. 7.00 or by subscription | Sievers n 

, | than the 

DM. 5.85. : , 
; author is, 

TuIs series of commentaries, which is expected to run to some 116 | series, to 


Lieferungen of about 80 pages each and to take about ten years to com- | And he f 
plete, aims at providing help to students and clergy in their theological they may 
work and in their practical use of the Old Testament. This commentary | (pp. 25, 
on the Lamentations is among the first in the series to appear. The intro- capital, t 
duction (pp. 5-15) deals with the name of the book, its place in the | him (pp 
canon, the text and form of it, the Gattungen of the poems and their | asserts, i 
Sitz im Leben, their historical situation, their place of origin, and their expresses 
authorship. A full bibliography of works published since 1850 is ap- | outstand 
pended. For works before this date the reader is referred to the com- | ment an 
mentary of H. Wiesmann (reviewed in 7.7.S., N.s., vi(1955), pp. 126). | chapter | 
The commentary proper follows a regular pattern. First comes the | great wo 
translation, then the textual and philological notes, and then a fourfold | is wberine 
: 


ao names ae 


— 


treatment of each of the poems under the headings structure, historical 
situation, exegesis, and the aim of the poet. 

The author finds three Gattungen in the Lamentations—the funenl ) to it a p 
dirge (i. 1-11, 17; ii. I-10, 13-17; iv. 1-16), the individual lament (i. | Massore 
gc, 11¢, 12-16, 18-22; ii. 11, 20-22; iii. r-19), and the collective lament | WTP? i 
(ill. 42-47; iv. 17-20; v. 1-22). Since, however, the object of lamentis "the mea 
Jerusalem, he thinks that a closer definition of the Gattung is desirable, __ his own 
and he accordingly suggests the designation ‘Lament over the ruined | ypinyit 
sanctuary’. To this Gattung belongs the Sumerian lamentation over | Tay) 
the destruction of the city of Ur, with which the Lamentations show | (imper. 


of Jesus 
The t 


remarkable parallels. As at Ur the lamentation was sung and performed posed ir 
as a liturgy amid the ruins of the holy place, so, it is suggested, the | Interest 
Lamentations were similarly sung and performed amid the ruins of the | _ person 

temple in Jerusalem (pp. 8 ff.). All five poems relate to the catastrophe | p. 48), : 


which befell Jerusalem in 587 B.c., though it is thought possible that | Arabic 
chapter i may relate to the first deportation of 598 B.c. (p. 11). Wherethe | date in 
poems originated, whether in Palestine or in Babylon, cannot be decided | emenda 
with certainty, but since the poems find their Sitz im Leben at the ruined | the sen 
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temple in Jerusalem, it is likely that they were composed in Palestine 
(cp. il. 9 f.; iv. 22; and ch. v). Whether or not the poems derive from 
more than one author is left an open question, though the similarity be- 
tween chapters i, ii, and iv is noted. The author (or authors) belonged 
to the circle of cult prophets or priests in Jerusalem (pp. 12 f.). 

The author has many interesting things to say about the form of the 
poems. For example, he rejects the theory of anacrusis as expounded by 
T. H. Robinson (pp. 7, 17f.), and he finds the work of Budde and 
Sievers more helpful to the understanding of the metre of the poems 
than the more recent work of Hélscher and Mowinckel (p. 8). The 
author is, however, chiefly concerned, in accordance with the aim of the 
series, to search out and interpret the religious significance of the poems. 
And he finds them significant in many ways, for example, for the light 
they may shed on the possibility of a specific Jerusalem ‘Heilstheologie’ 
(pp. 25, 29), and for the conception of Jerusalem, not as a political 
capital, but as the central sanctuary chosen by God and destroyed by 
him (pp. 36, 44). Nowhere else in the Old Testament, the author 
asserts, is the secret of the election and rejection of Israel so clearly 
expressed and recognized as in these poems (pp. 86 f.). Yet perhaps the 
outstanding point of interest here is his discovery, from a New Testa- 
ment and Christological point of view, of the supreme religious value of 
chapter iii, which is commonly regarded as a later composition of no 
great worth. The suffering depicted in this chapter (urbildliche Leiden) 
is iberindividuell; it finds its true meaning and fulfilment in the suffering 
of Jesus Christ (pp. 63 ff.). 

The translation has been carefully done, and the author has imparted 
to it a proper dignity. In textual matters he sometimes adheres to the 
Massoretic text where it is generally emended—for example, in i. 13 
YTY 1 is translated ‘and trampled it’ (cp. Joel iv. 13, p. 16, 18; this is 
the meaning of the Arabic .$>)). On the other hand, he sometimes has 
his own emendations to offer—for example, in ii. 7 he reads NWN 
TNHMZIX ‘the precious things of her treasuries’ (i.e. the temple vessels) for 
TH W nizin (Pp. 33> 39), in iii. 39 133 is emended to 133 ‘prevail over’ 
(imper. Qal), in iii. 41 O°D>D~ ON ‘not the hands’ (cp. Joel ii. 13) is pro- 
posed in place of op>~>x, and in iii. 51 M53 is read for M13 (p. 48). 
Interesting suggestions are the explanation of Tobe in iii. 59 as second 
person singular perfect ("®DY may be ancient orthography for AYDY, 
p. 48), and of the 9 in "1X in iv. 3 as a particle corresponding to the 
Arabic afformative /a (p. 67). The author is not always quite up to 
date in his treatment of the text. For example, in ii. 18 he approves an 
emendation which rests upon the supposed use of 87% in Jer. iv. 5 in 
the sense ‘cry aloud’ (p. 33). The word 89” in this Jeremian passage, 
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however, is most probably a military term and means ‘proclaim mobil. 
zation’ (see Fourn. of Jewish Studies (1952), pp. 47 ff.). 

This highly interesting, and at times original, commentary admirably 
fulfils the aim of the series of which it forms part. Not the least of its 
merits is the succinct, yet impressive, style in which it is written. The 
fairly numerous misprints, mostly in Hebrew words—there are three on 
p- 48 alone—are a blemish on an otherwise very able piece of work. 

D. WINTON Tuomas 


Interpretationes ad Vetus Testamentum pertinentes Sigmund 
Mowinckel Septuagenario missae. (Editors) N. A. Dan and 
A. S. Kapetrup. Pp. viii+184; 1 plate (portrait). Oslo; 
Forlaget Land og Kirke, 1955. 


WARTIME conditions made it impossible to celebrate Professor Mowin- | 


ckel’s sixtieth birthday by publishing a normal Festschrift. A special 
issue of Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift was produced, which contained brief 
appreciations of his work and a bibliography of his publications to date. 
The omission has now been made good by a volume to which fifteen 
scholars have contributed in celebration of his seventieth birthday. 

For the most part, the subjects treated are connected with Mowin- 
ckel’s own work. Their variety is in itself testimony to the range of his 
scholarship, and are thus a reminder of his many-sided contribution to 
Old Testament study. 

Albright adds some notes to his earlier work on Ps. Ixviii, anda 
comment on Ps. cxxxiv. The terms hesed and hdsid are carefully and 
lucidly expounded in a characteristic essay by A. R. Johnson, who 
argues that the former may include the idea of compassion in addition 
to the dominant one of loyalty. R. Gyllenberg discusses the significance 
of the modern understanding of the cult in Old Testament study. 

Three contributions deal with problems in Isaiah. F. Hvidberg offes 
a new interpretation of vi. 13. J. Lindblom discusses the exegesis of 
xxviii. 16. C. R. North rebuts the views of Torrey and Simon on th 
date of Deutero-Isaiah, and goes on to maintain, like Volz, that th 
prophet’s teaching is thoroughly eschatological. 

There is a suggestive discussion by Alt of Micah ii. 1-5 as indicating 


the end of the Davidic rule with the fall of Jerusalem. Later aspects ¢ | 
Israel’s future hope are examined by Noth, who discusses the meaning | 


of ‘the saints of the Most High’ in Daniel vii, and by E. Sjéberg, who 


appraises the evidence of Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho for the existent [ 
of a Jewish belief in an unrecognized and suffering Messiah. 
P. Humbert contributes three careful notes on aspects of the Creation 
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Narratives in Genesis. The story of the Fall is re-examined by Pedersen, 
mirably | with particular attention to the interpretation of the tempter in the text 
st of its | itself and in later thought. 
n. The} H. Birkeland cites data from DSI in support of positions which he 
hree on |) maintained in his Akzent und Vokalismus im Althebrdischen. A. S. 
ork. | Kapelrud re-examines the narrative in 2 Sam. xxi. 1-14 as an illustra- 
tion of David’s politic use of Canaanite ideas and cult practices. The 
composition of Pseudo-Philo’s Book of Biblical Antiquities is examined 
by Eissfeldt as affording evidence of the way in which the narrative 
mundd ¥ \iterature of the Old Testament was compiled. 
iL and} Finally, N. A. Dahl discusses the origin of Baptism in the light of 
Oslo: | what is known of regular Jewish ablutions, arguing that John’s Baptism 
was a preparation for an eschatological festival. 
owin. | ‘The volume includes an excellent portrait of Professor Mowinckel. 
special Since the earlier tribute to his work is not readily accessible, the value 
d brie’ |, of the present Festschrift could have been enhanced if the bibliography of 
- date) his writings had been reprinted and brought down to date. 
G. W. ANDERSON 


mobili. 


“HOMAS 


fifteen 
ay. 
Mlowin- § The Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew University. By E. L. SUKENIK. 


of his Pp. 44+-58 plates with 21 photographs comprising 30 figures 
tion § and folder containing 58 facsimiles. The Magnes Press, Hebrew 
a University of Jerusalem, 1955. 715. 6d. 


lly and § THIS work is as important as it is sumptuous; for it contains, besides a 
n, who ® Useful introduction, the long-awaited texts of the Judaean Scrolls in 
ddition | the possession of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem: Isaiah B, the 
ficane = ‘War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness’, and the “Thanks- 
y.  sivings’ 
x offers The text of Isaiah B, edited in extenso, is not complete and contains no 
esis of | SUtprises; for the variant readings, which diverge from the Massoretic 
wn the | text, are of relatively slight importance. The two other texts are entirely 
hat the | 2eW, except for brief extracts which the editor has published in a 
previous work; these are of great, if curious, interest. The ‘War’ is a 
icating | Strange struggle between the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness, 
ectsof | ¥¢. the members of the Group (whatever it may have been) and their 
ceaning adversaries, and the descriptions evidently derive from the military 
g, who dispositions outlined in the books of Numbers and Chronicles, inter- 
‘ spersed with details of the equipment of the Roman army in the last 
century of the Republic and the first of the Empire ; thus a terminus a quo 
reation| (but not ante quem) is provided for the composition of the work. In this 
connexion the appearance of a bracket round words to be deleted, when 
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the correction is written above the line, is of importance; for Greek} Ps. cxxxix. 
papyri of the second (Schubart and W.-Moellendorff, Berliner Klassike. | O1739 ‘dc 
texte, V. ii, no. 284, col. i, l. 15) and fourth-fifth (Hunt, Oxyrh, Pap. this render 
VII, no. 1orr, ll. 275a-278a) centuries a.p., as I am informed by Dr} In concl 
E. Lobel, show the beginnings of the use of brackets in classical texts} present edi 
At the same time the author can have had no personal experience of} for the stu 
war ; for the account of it in this document is apocalyptic and unrealistic. 
if not ludicrous. The “Thanksgivings’ represent a totally differen} Der Begr 


genre of literature: they are a dreary series of lamentations, praises and geschich 
thanksgivings, patched up out of quotations from the Old Testamem,} \ipyen 7 
which the author occasionally misuses or misunderstands. ibrigen 

A few notes may not be out of place. Interesting words or expressions ‘Aether 
are “UM (Pers. nahjir which reappears in the Syr. nahSir) ‘hunting’ ‘ 
(W i. 9), NW for NW ‘Euphrates’, reflecting the proper pronuncia- (No na 


tion (W ii. 11), TH Opn ‘latrines’ (?) at a specified distance from the 1954. | 
camp (W vii. 7), T0 1p ‘prolonged note’ (cp. Arab. tarrada| Tue first | 
‘prolonged’ a note on the trumpet ; W viii. 9, 12, xvi. 7), OM ‘to die} inthe Jour 
down’ (cp. Arab. hdsa ‘decreased’) applied to the note of a trumpet} the investi 
(W viii. 11); NW) AYR ‘rotten and bad’ (T ii. 28) where the Heb. | New Test 
MYR ‘rotten’ may be explained by the Arab. fagd IV ‘went bad’; } Fathers. O 
cp. Isa. lix. 5, where the same meaning is required, as confirmed } in detail i 
by a comparison of AYDX NF ‘pregnant with rottenness’ with nm | ‘Synthetis 
Sw ‘pregnant with badness’ (T iii. 12, 18), 7277 NVM ‘disasters | important 
of a rout’ (T iii. 25, which the Arab. dahbu ‘rout’ will explain, si vera | shows str 
lectio; cp. Isa. xiv. 4). ‘Dynamik 
Curious expressions are 0° O50 o73ND PV ‘strength of loins | organische 
for the shoulder of stricken ones’ (T xiv. 7) and J@253 Wy> "ry ‘mine | linie, die 
eyes are like a moth in an oven’ (T ix. 10), recalling the strange | made it s 
explanation of "YY . . . WHY ‘mine eye is darkened ...’ (Ps. vi. 8) as | however, ; 
meaning ‘mine eye is mottenstichig’ (Delitzsch Psalmen’, 98). That | common | 
oxD>on (Ps. x. 8, 10, 14) is here parallel with oryw (T iv. 35)} The res 
suggests ignorance of the sense of a very rare word; but M773 Js? | it has bee 
‘like murky smoke’ (T ix. 5) confirms the suggestion that O°} the book 
nm JWY> means ‘the heavens are murky’ (not ‘torn’) like smoke 
(Isa. li. 6; s. Ephem. Theol. Lovan. xxvi. 349-50). The Gosp 
The transliteration into square characters is admirable, and mistakes 
are commendably few; such are “MD for MND (T xi. 9g), RTY 
‘tyion ‘called of the assembly’ for Ty1m "NP ‘conveners of the 498. 
assembly’ (W ii. 7; cp. Num. i. 16, xxvi. 9) and perhaps 1817m for | IN recent 








Unive: 





ys°>r (W ii. 8). Another surely is D1N71%, which is hardly explicable, what had 
for ON VK (T iv. 3, xviii. 29; s. Bammel in 7. Lz. lxxix. 352), which lem, the 
must then be read O°N}iX ‘double (i.e. complete) light’ (cp. 7] a Professor 
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Ps, cxxxix. 12), an artificial dual form having an intensive force like 
gnesy ‘double (i.e. utter) laziness’ (Qoh. x. 18, however incorrect 
this rendering may actually be). 

In conclusion, these important texts are admirably edited and the 
present edition will long remain, as the editio princeps, indispensable 
for the study of them. G. R. Driver 


Der Begriff ‘Rhéma’ im Biblisch-Griechischen. Eine traditions- 
geschichtliche und semasiologische Untersuchung. II. ‘Rhéma’ im 
Neuen Testament, unter Beriicksichtigung seines Gebrauchs in der 
iibrigen altchristlichen Literatur. By Eero Repo. Pp. 214. 
Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae. B. 88, 1. Helsinki 
(No name of publisher; presumably the Finnish Academy), 
1954. 800 (Finnish) marks. 


Tue first part of this study (“Rhéma’ in der Septuaginta) was reviewed 
in the Journal in April 1953 (N.S., iv. 53). The present volume continues 
the investigation in the New Testament, the Apostolic Fathers, the 
New Testament Apocrypha, the Apologists, and a few other early 
Fathers. Occurrences of the word in this body of literature are discussed 
in detail in the first, ‘analytical’, part of the book. There follows a 
‘Synthetischer Teil’. It must suffice here to mention Dr. Repo’s most 
important conclusions. The New Testament use of rhéma, he thinks, 
shows strong Semitic features, especially in its ‘Sachbetontheit’ and 
‘Dynamik’. ‘Der Gebrauch von Rhéma im NT schlieBt sich somit als 
organische Fortsetzung an die traditionsgeschichtliche Entwicklungs- 
linie, die in der LXX zutage tritt’ (p. 213). Its religious background 
made it specially suitable for use in citation-formulae. There was, 
however, a tendency to assimilate the special biblical use of the word to 
common Hellenistic usage. 

The results are scarcely exciting, but the work was worth doing, and 
it has been carefully and thoroughly carried out. It is unfortunate that 
the book has no index. C. K. BARRETT 


The Gospel before Mark. By P1ersON Parker. Pp. x +266. Chicago: 
University Press (London: Cambridge University Press), 1953. 
495. 


IN recent years we have had quite a number of serious questionings of 
what had become almost axiomatic in discussions of the Synoptic Prob- 
lem, the priority of Mark. The essence of the solution proposed by 
Professor Parker is that, while Luke is dependent on Mark, Matthew is 
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not; and that Matthew and Mark alike derive from an earlier documen tions of t 
K, which may be roughly described as what is left when the Q passagy gelium (1 
are removed from Matthew. This Jewish-Christian document was cop. Redepen: 
posed in Aramaic round about A.D. 55 and translated into Greek. Whe a be: 

conc 


it came to Rome it caused ‘no little embarrassment to Peter’ ; and Mar! , 
had the task of ‘abridging and reworking it, on the basis of what Pete, S™URY | 
said, until it came into line with the faith of Peter and the gentile Churd') that ‘the: 
(p. 153). The canonical gospel of Matthew is the result of combinin) ‘®°°—* 
Greek K with Q. Luke is the result of combining Mark and Proto-Luk ‘4 UF 
(Q 1 L). Mark Is ¢ 

In the course of his discussion Professor Parker sets out his detailed! M) sah . 
arguments for thinking that Mark is a revised abridgement of K and} Third 
as the end-result of the study, offers a reconstruction of K. It must be} —- 
said at the outset that such thorough and painstaking investigations a/ so the Je 
lie behind the present work are bound to produce material which wil of Mark 
be of permanent value to students. These data and the acute observe largely , 
tions of the author on many-points of detail can be gratefully welcomed, areas ‘ 
even if we are not convinced on the main issues. onti- gent 

The case for K rests on four main pillars: (1) evidence from vocabu-) “Y = 


lary and style, (2) evidence from structure, (3) evidence from content, | of a 
(4) bearing on the Synoptic Problem as a whole (p. 6). ra 
Under (1) it is maintained that ‘there is a consistent and distinct set of po 
ng 


expressions which runs all through Mark, M, and Matthew’s paralleks | 
to Mark’. This contention is backed by large lists of words and phrases | — 


and elaborate statistical tables. Evidence of this kind can easily be mor | poo om 
impressive than cogent. To be convincing it is not enough to show that re 


words and phrases occur frequently in one document and less frequently 
or not at all in another. There must also be evidence that the second| ““PPOt 


document uses other words or phrases to describe the same things gentile | 
Otherwise the differences of vocabulary will merely indicate difference p The 
of subject-matter. The fact, for example, that éx7d occurs at least ‘three rofess¢ 
times in Matthew, three in Mark, and as often in each of these as in Waens 
Luke and John combined’ (p. 61) is without significance for the questions conside: 
under consideration. A glance at the concordance gives the figures, | — 
Matt. 9, Mark 8, Luke 6, John o. No inference can be drawn from this | - 
except that John did not have occasion to use the number ‘seven’ in his | — 


story. And this is not an isolated case. It may be suggested that the 
safest method of treating these lexical data is to classify the differences 
between Matt. and Mark, where they are parallel, and ask in each case 
what is the most probable explanation of the difference. When this s 
done it still seems most likely that Matt. is dependent on Mark. It can 
hardly be too strongly emphasized that the starting-point for investige: | 
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tions of this kind is still the tables in J. H. Scholten’s, Das dlteste Evan- 
gelium (1869: German translation from the Dutch made by E. R. 
Redepenning); and that any theory about the origins of Mark and Matt. 
must be able to stand up to the evidence assembled there. 

Secondly there is the argument from structure. After a very close 
scrutiny of the evidence Professor Parker draws the conclusion (p. 84) 
that ‘the Matthean compiler added Q to a basic document already in exis- 
tence—a document, moreover, that must certainly have included more 
than our present Mark’. This may be so; but it is far from proving that 
Mark is dependent on K. It is at least equally possible that K (= Mk.+ 
M) is a stage in the evolution of canonical Matthew. 

Thirdly there is the argument from content. Here the root of the 
matter is that ‘just as Jewish Christianity preceded gentile Christianity, 
so the Jewish Christian K was the predecessor of the gentilizing Gospels 
of Mark and Matthew’ (p. 129). Since Mark is, on this hypothesis, 
largely the result of omitting the M material from K; and since the 
motive for omission was that this material appeared to St. Mark to be 
anti-gentile or capable of anti-gentile interpretation, it becomes neces- 
sary to examine the material to see if it is in fact open to the charge 
of anti-gentile bias. This task is greatly facilitated by the fact that 
Professor Parker has set out (pp. 7-24) the passages, some eighty-nine 
of them, which may be assigned to M by the direct method of sub- 
tracting Markan and Q material from Matthew. An examination of these 
passages shows that seven of them (possibly nine) may be classed as 
anti-gentile. Three (possibly five) I should regard as definitely pro- 
gentile. The remaining seventy-five passages seem to me to be neutral. 
If that is a correct estimate of the bearing of the evidence, the main 
support for the theory that Mark is a pro-gentile revision of an anti- 
gentile K has gone. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that to one reader at least 
Professor Parker’s case is not convincing, though many of his obser- 
vations are of the greatest interest, and some of them will have to be 
considered seriously by supporters of the Two-document and Four- 
document theories. 

A few points of detail: p. 41, 1. 20, ekeithen should be in italics; p. 93, 
l. 28, should not ‘unseen’ be ‘unclean’?; p. 106, |. 17, for ‘Here’ read 
‘Hear’; p. 171 (twice) read ‘Scott-Moncrieff’. T. W. Manson 
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Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. By MarTIN DiBELtvs. Edited by 
HEINRICH GREEVEN. Translated by Mary Linc (Ch. 4 by Paul 
Schubert). Pp. ix+-228. London: S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1956. 251. 


IN his later years Martin Dibelius paid special attention to the prob. 
lems presented by the Acts of the Apostles, and a number of studies in 
this field were contributed by him to various periodicals. Shortly after 
his death, these were collected and published in the volume Aufsdtze zw 
Apostelgeschichte (Géttingen, 1951). It is this volume which now lies 
before us in an English translation. | 

One of the studies—“The Text of Acts’, which appears as Chapter IV | 
—was written for the Chicago fournal of Religion in 1941, and wa 
translated at that time by Paul Schubert. In it Dibelius maintains the 
secondary character of the Western text of Luke—Acts, but doubts 
whether the Alexandrian text ‘deserves the same confidence in Act | 
which it so rightfully enjoys in the Gospels and in the Pauline letters’ 
(p. 88). Acts, he suggests, circulated at first not among the churches but 
among the literary reading public; the ‘former treatise’ was current in 
both circles, being known to Christians as “The Gospel of Jesus Christ’ | 
and to the book trade as “The Acts of Jesus’. Luke and Acts were thus | 
exposed to the varying chances which regularly beset literary texts in | 
classical antiquity, and this must be taken into account in any critical 
examination of their textual history. One consequence of this hypothesis | 
(which, however, requires weightier support than this essay provides) | 
would be that the emendator could enjoy more elbow-room for his work | 
with Luke—Acts than with the rest of the New Testament ; Dibelius gives 
a few samples of such conjectural emendation (suggesting, e.g. TaAaria 
or T'aAAiav for ’Jovdaiay in ii. 9; Trav apyovrwy for r&v Sé Aouray in V. 13; 
and A:Biwy for AiBeprivwy in vi. 9, without mentioning those who have | 
anticipated him in this conjecture). 

The first essay in the volume is also the earliest; it is entitled ‘Styl 
Criticism of the Book of Acts’ (a contribution to the Gunkel Euchani- 
terion of 1923), and this title might well have been given to the whole 
volume which we are considering. For most of the problems of Acts art 
viewed in these chapters from the style-critical viewpoint—the speeches | 
in general and Paul’s Areopagitica in particular; the book as a whole it | 
the setting of early Christian literary history and such individual narr 
tives as the conversion of Cornelius and the voyage and shipwreck of 
Paul. 

The best known of the essays is probably ‘Paul on the Areopagus 
(pp. 26~77); this is followed by a shorter study of the same theme: | 
‘Paul in Athens’ (pp. 78-83). Dibelius suggests that the mention of | 
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Dionysius the Areopagite in the itinerary which Luke used gave him the 
idea of making Paul address the Areopagus; at any rate, the speech 
which he puts into Paul’s mouth is quite un-Pauline, but it has an 
interest of its own in that its exposition of the knowledge of God and 
God’s relationship with man marks it out as a precursor of the work 
of the Apologists. In general it is Stoic rather than biblical or Christian. 
But Dibelius over-emphasizes the Greek affinities of the speech and 
undervalues its biblical contacts. ‘Only twice’, he says, ‘is it emphasized 
in the LXX that God needs nothing, but even these two passages are 
sufficient to prove the Greek origin of the idea; they are found in II and 
III Maccabees’ (p. 44). To which a reference to Ps. 1. g—-12 and Mic. vi. 
6 f. should be a sufficient answer. 

The setting of the speech is discussed; the rival claims of the hill of 
Ares and the Stoa Basileios are examined; but Dibelius concludes that 
‘the decision must be reached neither by topographical nor by historical, 
but by literary considerations’ (p. 69), and so he favours the hill of Ares. 
It is precisely in this tendency to settle all kinds of problems in terms of 
literary considerations or ‘style criticism’ that the weakness of the whole 
work lies. This approach has its undoubted value, and no one has helped 
us to appreciate its value more clearly than Dibelius; but he insists on 
making style criticism bear heavier loads than it can carry. It is but 
seldom that style criticism can establish the historicity or otherwise of 
a narrative, but Dibelius tries to make it do so—and usually with 
negative results. 

An outstanding instance is the story of the voyage and shipwreck of 
Paul in Acts xxvii. There was, we know, a well-established literary 
‘form’ for such stories in classical antiquity; it goes back to Homer’s 
Odyssey, and it may readily be recognized in Acts xxvii. But the infer- 
ence which Dibelius draws from this will surprise many who have been 
conscious of the work of an eyewitness here if anywhere in Acts. “Truly 
literary criticism’, he says, ‘will lead us to suppose thai ine nautical 
description is taken from the numerous accounts of sea-voyages in 
literature and not from experience’ (p. 107). He mentions that ‘the older 
school of criticism, which thinks only of the event and not of the account, 
has ascribed particular authenticity to this description’; but, he adds, 
‘Paul is mentioned only in little episodes, and these seem to have been 
added later to the account of the voyage’. In fact, Paul dominates the 
whole narrative. It is one of the weaknesses of Dibelius’s method to 
mark certain episodes as secondary if they can be lifted out of their 
context without leaving an obvious hiatus. And it is tempting to reverse 
his stricture on the older criticism which ‘thinks only of the event and 
not of the account’ and charge the new criticism which he defends with 
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thinking only of the account and not of the event. One has only to com. nets xvid 
pare this volume with another recent study of Acts—H. J. Cadbury) thet Luk 
The Book of Acts in History—to realize how much more secure and satis|__. in 
factory our conclusions can be when we pay attention to the substang pa 
of the narrative as well as to the way in which it is told. who at 
F. F. Broo that “Luk 

made up 

The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation. By BerTIL GArtym| give him | 





Pp. 290. Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis XX} conclusiot 
Lund: Gleerup, 1955. Sw. Kr. 20. 


Tuis careful and important study of the Areopagus Speech of Acts xvi | 
begins with a contrast between the Greek and the Jewish types of} L’ancient 
historical writing, stress being laid especially on the methods of Josephy | — manus¢ 
and of the authors of the Books of Maccabees. This is particularly valu-} _(Biblic 
able in view of the neglect by Dibelius and Cadbury of the Jewish typ} _taliste, 

Gartner summarizes the earlier interpretations of the speech. He Ts im 
favours the view that Acts xvii depicts an informal inquiry before th P 
: : : _ of the Ne 

Education Committee of the Areopagus Court. He then discusses how ,. 

. : . | hisand th 

far Paul adapted his words to the commonplaces of philosophy in| p. . 
. . ° ~ "eel ‘ Review in 
preaching to an educated gentile audience and how far he assimilated | John anc 
rather than adopted gentile systems of thought. He makes full allowance 





brought 1 

for the preaching style and propaganda of the Diaspora Jews. This leads | . 
| the subje 

on to the heart of the book, almost a hundred pages on the conception | entire 3 
of natural revelation, the phrase ‘natural theology’ being carefully | alin 
avoided because it is associated with the Stoic theory of affinity with eld sees 
God and with the view that man’s reason makes him akin to God. The’ |. In k 


New Testament contains the data of natural revelation and Rom. i and) | 4) 

os a . erto | 
ii and Acts xvii lend no support to a theory of theologia naturalis. We | pavers 
are given a bare statement of man’s factual knowledge of God. Gartner | bleed 
examines the meaning of 717 Nyt in the Old Testament and favour Nothis 
the view that there is barely a suggestion of any kind of universal | gospels. 
revelation over and above Jahweh’s self-manifestation to his ow ee a 
people. He contrasts the conception of natural revelation in the Apo | . 
crypha and Pseudepigrapha and in Rabbinic literature with the Stoic | 


; . ; eleventh 
theologia naturalis and he treats Philo, Josephus, and the Book a (1742-3) 
Wisdom in the same way. He then considers the relation between Rom. | ¢ aritte’s 
i, Stoic theology, and the Old Testament, maintaining that Paul had | century 
no wish to prove God’s existence or to explain how the knowledge of tury no 
God from the things that he made came to man. This central section Castete. 


closes with an examination of the Areopagus speech in the light of Stoic the Sina 
theology and the Old Testament. Gartner concludes that no item in| Georgia 
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Acts xvii clashes with what is known of Paul’s theology and he argues 
that Luke was building on a solid foundation derived from Paul’s 
sojourn in Athens. 

This is a most refreshing book to read after a study of learned sceptics 
who maintain that Paul never visited Athens or never spoke there and 
that ‘Luke’, having heard of a convert called Dionysius the Areopagite, 
made up the speech in order to place Paul in a classical setting and to 
give him a philosophical background. If Gartner is conservative in his 
conclusions, he is not lacking in erudition and insight. 

C. S. C. WILLIAMS 


L’ancienne version géorgienne des Actes des Apétres d’aprés deux 
manuscrits de Sinai. By GERARD GaRITTE. Pp. 187 with 2 plates. 
(Bibliothéque du Muséon, XX XVIII.) Louvain: Institut Orien- 
taliste, 1955. 250 fr. 

Tue importance of the Old Georgian version for the study of the text 

of the New Testament has been apparent since Blake’s treatment of it in 

hisand the Lakes’ article on the Caesarean text in the Harvard Theological 

Review in 1928. Before his death Blake edited the gospels of Mark and 

John and left an unfinished reconstruction of Luke which has been 

brought to completion by Canon Briére. Blake’s main contributions to 

the subject were (1) his discovery of the importance of the ninth- 
century Adysh manuscript (Ad), (2) his description of the subsequent 
evolution of the Georgian version, and (3) his theory of the origins of the 
old recension based on a penetrating analysis of its language and affini- 

ties. In his view the Old Georgian was a Caesarean text made from a 

hitherto unknown Armenian archetype which in turn had been rendered 

from an equally unknown Syriac, traces of the idiom of which had 
survived in its Armenian and Georgian descendants. 

Nothing has hitherto been known of the Old Georgian outside the 
gospels. Pére Garitte has now provided a text of Acts which gives every 
evidence of belonging with Ad’s gospel text rather than with the revision 
prepared on the Holy Mountain by SS. Euthymius and George in the 
eleventh century or with the vulgate first issued by Prince Vachu&t 
(1742-3) which has been reproduced in subsequent printed editions. 
Garitte’s text is based on two manuscripts on Sinai both of the tenth 
century. It is probably to be found also in three others of the tenth cen- 
tury, one on Mt. Athos and two in Tiflis, but these were not available to 
Garitte. Most of the Introduction is concerned with an account of 
the Sinaitic codices and with the linguistic problems they present. The 
Georgian text is provided with an apparatus and a Latin version designed 
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to aid the textual critic unfamiliar with the original language, so that th : 


textual affinities are broadly apparent. In appendixes Garitte has added 
collations of the pages of Iviron 42 published by Tsagareli, Conybeare, 
and Abuladze, containing Acts v. 37—vii. 23, vii. 38-viii. 20, xxiii. 14-24, 
and two lections from the tenth century lectionary Sin. georg. 37, pre. 
serving Acts i. 1-8 and 15-26. 

A just estimate of the importance of Garitte’s materials will not bk 









possible until the critical study which he promises at the close of his 
Introduction has appeared. He has, however, anticipated his mais 
conclusions : 

1. that the Old Georgian version of Acts was rendered from Armenian, | 


2. that this Armenian archetype is not identical with the Armenia | 


vulgate, 
3. that this archetype, like that of the gospels, derived from a Syria 
original not the Peshitto, and 





4. that an attempt to conform the original Georgian recension to th 
Greek can be recognized in the sections taken from Iviron 42. 

The character of Garitte’s text is a more difficult matter, the discussion | 
of which he has deferred to his later study. It should be remembere | 


that we know nothing of the Caesarean text of Acts, if there was one, | 


and that in any case the witnesses would be different from those of th 
gospels. It is in any case clear that Georg is not of the pure Westem, 
Neutral, or Ecclesiastical type. None of the additions and expansions 


characteristic of the Western Text noted by Kenyon (Text of the Greek | 


Bible, London, 1949, pp. 92-94) and Ropes (pp. ccxxviii—ccxxix) ar 
found in Georg. The allusions to divine guidance (xvii. 15, xix. |, 
xx. 3; Ropes, p. ccxxviii), the titles added to the name of Jesus (vii. $5 
xiii. 33) and the references to the Holy Name (vi. 8, xiv. 10, xvi. 4, xvill 
4, 8) are also omitted, though viii. 37 is included and the first but no 
the second half of xv. 34. In xx. 21 Georg appears to agree with NAC! 
(Ropes, p. 194) but in xvi. 8 to read SveA9ovres with Dd against the Oli 
Uncial Text. In xviii. 26 the Western order ‘Aquila and Priscilla’ is fol | 
lowed but the Western xxiv. 7 is omitted. In the other passages cited | 
by Ropes (pp. ccxxx—ccxxxi) Georg agrees with the Old Uncial, not the | 
Western Text. It is striking that the readings common to C, Arm™ 
and the Athonite minuscule 1789 are supported by Georg with om] 
exception : xxiii. 12 om Aeyovres. 

These observations are suggestive rather than definitive. Pére Garitt 
is to be congratulated on making one of the most significant contriby 
tions to New Testament textual criticism in recent years. Scholas 


will look forward to his analysis of the text with eager anticipation. 
R. P. Cast! 
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Die Gnosis in Korinth. Eine Untersuchung zu den Korintherbriefen. 
By WALTER SCHMITHALS. Pp. 257. Forschungen zur Religion 
und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, N. F. 48. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1956. DM. 22.40. 


Tuts book will prove congenial reading to those who follow such 
scholars as Bousset, Reitzenstein, and Bultmann in believing that 
Gnosticism was a pre-Christian religious movement of Oriental origin 
but of wide dimensions in the Hellenistic and early Christian periods. 
For this school of thought the various sects which are labelled ‘Gnostic’ 
in the modern textbooks have a common origin in a comprehensive 
system of theology, mythology and cultus which became differentiated 
in the course of its dispersion and, in the period for which historical 
evidence is available, affected Christianity and was affected by it. 
Schmithals is a devotee of this school and has set himself the task of 
interpreting early Corinthian Christianity in terms of its presuppositions. 

The notion that 1 and 2 Cor. are not simply two letters of Paul but 
contain fragments of a more extensive correspondence to which allusion 
is made in the Epistles themselves has been widely accepted since 
Hausrath’s study in 1870. The evidence for a mosaic composition is 
stronger in 2 Cor. than in 1 Cor. but it is almost certain that 2 Cor. 
x-xiii do not belong with 2 Cor i-ix but are part of the ‘severe letter’ 
mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 4, vii. 8. It is also probable that 2 Cor. vi. 14- 
vii. I constitute a fragment of a letter written to the Corinthian church 
before 1 Cor. (cp. 1 Cor. v. 9-11). Schmithals has evolved a much more 
elaborate theory, viz. that 1 and 2 Cor. contain remains of no less than 
six letters of Paul to Corinth and that these were put together by an 
editor who probably designed them for anti-Gnostic polemic. His 
arguments are too complicated to reproduce here but his analysis 
of the sources underlying the Epistles as we have them produces the 
following results: First letter, written from Ephesus after Stephanas’ re- 
turn from Corinth = 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1; 1 Cor. ix. 24—x. 22; vi. 12-20; 
xi. 2-34; xv (entire); xvi. 13-27. Second letter, a reply to a letter sent to 
Paul by the Corinthians to sound out his opinions on various matters 
of doctrine and discipline and brought to the Apostle by members of 
Chioe’s household = 1 Cor. i. 1-vi. 11; vii. I-ix. 23; x. 23-Xi. 1; 
Xil. I-Xiv. 40; xvi. 1-12. Third letter, taken to Corinth from Ephesus by 
Titus = 2 Cor. ii. 14-vi. 13, vii. 2-4. Fourth letter, the ‘severe letter’, 
written before the journey mentioned 1 Cor. xvi. 15 ff. = 2 Cor. x. 
I-xili, 13. Fifth letter, a letter of recommendation written as Paul was 
leaving for Macedonia to recommend Titus and his companions to the 
Corinthian community = 2 Cor. ix. 1-15. Sixth letter, written after 
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Titus’ arrival in Corinth and expressing Paul’s relief at the good news 
of the Corinthians’ change of attitude = 2 Cor. i. 1—ii. 13; vii. 5—viii, 24. 

In Schmithals’s view Paul’s difficulties with the Corinthians were due 
to the hostile influence of a militant group of Jewish Gnostics who 
advocated their opinions in opposition to the Pauline gospel and were 
corrupting both the minds and moral character of the church. Their 
principles and practices can be reconstructed in part from the implica- 
tions of Paul’s admonitions, in part from Gnostic sources of a much 
later period. It will surprise no one who is familiar with the synthetic 
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methods of this kind of criticism that the ideas of Valentinus, Basilides, | 
the Valentinians, Ophites, Perati, Mandens, and the community or 


communities recently revealed by the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
are indiscriminately attributed to this hypothetical group of Corinthian 
Gnostics, for ex hypothesi all Gnostics drew from a common fund the 
currency of which required no exchange over any frontier. 

The exegetical anomalies which emerge from these premises are 


consistent with their author’s general outlook. The formula dvdBeya | 


*Inaods (1 Cor. xii. 3) is attributed to the Jewish Gnostics who had infil- 
trated into the Christian community and in ecstasy reverted to their 











first language, Aramaic, to declare that the aeon Xpiords was not to be | 


identified with the historic Jesus. A similar group, Schmithals thinks, 
is envisaged in 1 Jo. ii. 22. They, like the Valentinian zvevparixoi 
(Iren. i. 6. 2), denied the importance of the crucifixion and proclaimed 
a system of esoteric knowledge described by Paul as Adyos codias or Adyos 
yvwoews. The use of the latter term by his opponents appears to Schmit- 
hals to be implied in 1 Cor. viii. 1, xii. 8, xiii. 8, and 2 Cor. xi. 6. In 
the last verse Paul shows himself conscious, ‘daB “‘Gnosis’’ der Inbegriff 
der kor. Verkiindigung bzw. die zentrale Geistesgabe ist. Es handelt sich 
in Kor. also wirklich um “Gnostiker’’’ (p. 60). 

The rest of Schmithals’s book follows the same pattern. Paul's 
christology, anthropology, and sacramentalism are all interpreted in 
terms of his agreements and disagreements with Jewish Gnosticism, a 
special development of the larger movement which originated in Meso- 
potamia and moved westward. There are sections on ‘the redeemed 
Redeemer’ (a phrase of Bultmann’s), on the Corinthian doctrine of 
flesh and spirit, the Gnostic idea of freedom, ‘ein streng eschatologischer 
Begriff,’ by which the author means the opposite of what is usually 
called ‘eschatological’, the Eucharist and Baptism. In conclusion 
Schmithals surprisingly claims that Paul, like the Gnostics he opposed, 
was a radical dualist and that his attitude to the natural order and the 
historic process was impregnated with Gnostic teaching. Even his 
psychology and his notion of the apostolate was of Gnostic origin. As 
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1 news f an example of the way in which historical sources should not be used and 
iii. 24. | historical conclusions should not be drawn, this book is one of the most 
re due | striking in recent critical literature. R. P. Casey 
S who 

wet | The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology. Studies 
aan | inhonour of C. H. Dodd. Edited by W. D. Davies and D. Dave. 
much | PP» X1X+555- Portrait of C. H. Dodd. Cambridge University 
thetic | Press, 1956. 70s. 

ilides, | Few men have so influenced contemporary thought on the New Testa- 
ity or | ment as C. H. Dodd. It is fitting that a Festschrift in his honour should 
Scrolls | be both massive in proportions and outstanding in quality. Scholars 
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from America, Britain, France, Germany, Scandinavia, and Switzerland 
have collaborated to produce a notable example of this kind of literature, 
the equal of which would be difficult to find in the same branch of 
research. 

The volume is in two parts; ten articles are devoted to aspects of N.T. 
background and sixteen to the eschatology of the N.T. In this way recog- 
nition is given to Dr. Dodd’s labours in these two fields of study. No 
contributor has ventured to tread the meadows of Hermetica, although 
R. P. Casey has written a study of Gnosis that every theological student 
should be made to read. In view of Dr. Dodd’s early excursions into 
numismatics, it is perhaps a pity that E. Stauffer was not asked to pro- 
vide us with some of his fascinating glimpses into this territory. That, 
however, is vain thought, and ungrateful too. Each of the background 
studies deserves notice which cannot be given here. No doubt W. F. 
Albright’s article on the fourth gospel will receive most comment, in 
view of its subject and viewpoint (viz. that the narratives and logia of 
this gospel depend on a Palestinian oral tradition, dated pre-70 A.D.), but 
scholars will not pay less attention to the others. The articles on eschato- 
logy are introduced by a review of recent research on the life of Jesus 
by T. W. Manson in his most scintillating mood. Studies in the gospels, 
Acts, Paul, and 1 Peter follow, with two complementary articles on the 
eschatology of Hebrews by C. K. Barrett and J. Héring; the rest deal 
with various elements of theology and ethics. 

It seems invidious to dwell on individual articles. Some of them could 
be expanded into monographs, and perhaps will be, others manifest 
no little originality (though not in every case happily so; it is unfortunate 
that A. Feuillet, in making the only Roman Catholic contribution to the 
book, should have endeavoured to demonstrate that rapovaia in Matt. 
xxiv. and Jas. v is distinguished from the Second Advent and refers to 
the impending distress of the Jewish nation—a difficult thesis, however 
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learnedly supported). It is perhaps of more moment to note the extent, 
which Dr. Dodd has influenced the contributors to his Festschrift an 
wherein they differ from him. 

If the authors of this work can be regarded as representative of the; 
countrymen, it is immediately apparent that the division betwee 
British and Continental thinking on eschatology is less marked than} 
commonly suggested. Admittedly, if realized eschatology be taken t 
mean without qualification the complete fulfilment of the hope of th 
Kingdom in the Incarnation, then the only Continental contributor »/ 
the volume who subscribes to it is Rudolf Bultmann, whose view! 
however, are scarcely identical with those of C. H. Dodd. But if th 
essential element in realized eschatology is the advent of the La 
Things in the ‘Christ event’ and the Church which it created, then ead 
of the Continental contributors to the book appears to endorse the view, | 
Eduard Schweizer calls attention to the matter, observing that his ow! 
gratitude for what he has learned from Dr. Dodd accompanies a} 
acknowledgement of divergence from him in respect of the importance! 
he attaches to futurist eschatology in the N.T. (p. 503, n. 1). In order} 
to recognize the element of hope in N.T. eschatology he prefers the tem 
‘anticipated eschatology’ to the more familiar ‘realized eschatology’. On 
could wish that Dr. Dodd could spare time to indicate the extent } 
which he himself would endorse such a contention (not the term); itis 
not impossible that he would agree to the caveat and admit that certain 
positions laid down in his earlier writings, including his Parables of th’ 
Kingdom, require modification in the light of his own development of 
thought. He may well feel, on the other hand, that people who read his 
later as well as his earlier works should be able to draw such conclusion 
for themselves. The importance of his major contribution in this respec 
is in no way diminished by such modifications. 

With ‘realized eschatology’ the term kerygma has equally been asw| 
ciated with the name of C. H. Dodd. It is true, as a writer in this volume) 
has pointed out, that the recognition of a pattern of preaching in th| 
N.T. writings, centring on the redemptive acts of Christ, was not orig: | 
nal to Dr. Dodd and was outlined by Martin Dibelius before him. Its} 
equally true that the basic issues of realized eschatology were know} 
long before Dr. Dodd began to write, and may even be said to ra 
predominated in Germany before Weiss and Schweitzer. Nevertheles 
the ‘consequent’ application of the idea and a grasp of its cruciality fo 
N.T. thought are incontrovertibly clearer in Dr. Dodd’s writings tha 
elsewhere, and the same is true of his appreciation of the nature and 
significance of the apostolic kerygma. Two American contributors 0 
this volume, however, query the legitimacy of Dr. Dodd’s presentatiot 
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of the issues. Both A. N. Wilder and H. J. Cadbury urge that the kerygma 
js not a stereotyped phenomenon, as the impression has been given, for 
alike the earlier and later versions of the kerygma in the N.T. reveal a 
living movement of thought as it has been recorded at those particular 
times. ‘Catch the apostolic preaching as early as you can’, writes Cad- 
bury, ‘but you must still admit that development preceded as well as 
followed that date’ (p. 319). He further questions the reliability of the 
sources of the kerygma in the speeches in Acts and stresses the incom- 
pleteness of what we do have, even in the Pauline letters; in his view it is 
hazardous to represent a selection of texts as constituting the core of 
Paul’s or anybody else’s mission preaching at that time. I fancy that 
many will sympathize with these contentions, admit the dangers men- 
tioned, and continue to think that they see a tolerably clearly defined 
herygma in the apostolic writings. We can scarcely appeal to what we 
have not got as evidence against what we have; and the concurrence of 
what seem to be basic elements of paprupia (as Selwyn prefers to call it, 
p. 395) in the Petrine speeches and the confessional passages in the 
Epistles is surely impressive. It is possible to recognize that the apostolic 
preaching is ‘a message in process’ and yet recognize that its direction is 
provided by the redemptive acts of God in Christ. 

That leads to a third point of discussion. Rudolf Bultmann has joined 
in the celebrations by analysing Dr. Dodd’s view of the Heilsgeschichte 
as the binding thread of the Two Testaments (see The Bible Today), 
and urging instead his own existentialist interpretation. The chief point 
at issue is Dr. Dodd’s contention that the “Christ event’ and the Church 
are a valid fulfilment of the Jewish hope that history shall reach its 
climax in a divine intervention and new order. This is said to represent 
a confusion of theology and the history of philosophy. An event which 
formed the culmination of a historical development would be a mere 
phenomenon of history, hence not eschatological. In the N.T. the 
Church is an eschatological phenomenon in the radical sense: it does 
not belong to the world, for in Christ the history of the world comes to an 
end. The unity of judgement and grace that Dr. Dodd finds in salvation- 
history in fact is known only as we perceive the eschatological nature of 
the present moment and listen to the Word of God addressed to us at 
this moment. This position of Bultmann’s is, of course, well known. 
One appreciates what he is endeavouring to say, but it is difficult to 
understand why he says No so many times in order to pronounce his 
Yes. Is it true that, for the N.T. writers, eschatological action annihilates 
history? Did Luke distinguish between the relation to history of the es- 
chatological Redeemer of Nazareth and the eschatological Community in 
Jerusalem, Antioch, and Rome? Possibly his eschatology was defective; 
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but both Paul and the Seer of Revelation have things to say to us cop.) the Propo 
cerning the relation of the nations to the Kingdom of God to whig) crude A 
we ought not to be deaf. The N.T. writers give ground for the conyic.| hence Tre 
tion that it is as we step into God’s renewal of history that we find oy| the one th 
own significance and vocation. The merit of N.T. eschatology is that th} eS his 
negative of judgement precedes a superabundant affirmative; transform, | ‘hat there 
tion, not annihilation, is its keynote, and history is to know both effects : Romans | 
of the divine sovereignty. without « 

When the English-speaking world presents Dr. Bultmann with,| “*YPS¢- 7 
Festschrift in gratitude for his stimulus to thought, perhaps his friend | “™P¢TO*S 
Dr. Dodd will answer for himself! Meanwhile, we join the contributors There 
of this volume, and the multitude of appreciative readers of his writings, and muc 
in offering our felicitations, in gratitude for what has been given and in | documen 


hope for what is yet to come. G. R. BEASLEY-Murray | ore cama 
_ author is 

which ar 

The Sword and the Cross. By R. M. Grant. Pp. 144. New York: | next. Ag 
The Macmillan Company, 1955. $2.75. takes it a 


Tue author tries to present the Christian persecutions and early apolo- | * safer g 
getic writings in their historical context, as seen from the Roman side, 





with much stress on the continuity. of Roman policy towards foreign oe 
cults, and contrasts the acceptance of certain pagan cults with the rejec- is 
tion of the Christian religion. The book, which is meant for uninformed 

students, is clear and factual. But the story as outlined can hardly make Tus be 
sense for the supposed reader, because the author never fairly explains | qunens 
how it came about, from the social and administrative arrangements of less vio 
the Empire, that the Christians, while officially forbidden to exist, yet relation 
in fact enjoyed a very great measure of peace and negative toleration. a, ad 
Grant’s understanding of Roman history, social, political, and adminis: | “i8¢uss! 
trative, is inexact and superficial. There are many absurd minor erros, | ™ histo 
unimportant perhaps, but not very assuring, and in three crucial topic the larg 
the author is sadly to seek—the nature and history of the imperial cult, — 


the organization of the imperial police and bureaucracy, and the rele | 





tions between Governor and Emperor. Hence he produces a false pice | S°V°™™ 
ture of the degree of supervision and control that the administration was deman 
able to impose. The notion of a political police perpetually scanning | * vathe 
popular literature, including the latest Apologies, for subversive trends, or the: 
and of governors sending detailed reports to Rome of their routine of bot 
jurisdiction is simply out of place. No serious account is taken of the es 
reliance on private delation as a means of enforcing criminal law. The in 
setting is wrong and the rest of the story cannot ring true. a th 


The survey of the Christian standpoint is much more convincing, but 
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the proposed solution of the central legal and political problem is very 
crude. A police official read the Apocalypse and found it subversive: 
hence Trajan legislated against the Christians with a specific enactment, 
the one thing that is patently disproved by Pliny’s letter in which Grant 
seeks his main proof. Besides, his own very just observation, later on, 
that there was a basic failure of communication between Christians and 
Romans is relevant here. An educated Graeco-Roman of the period, 
without a Jewish background, could find only gibberish in the Apo- 
calypse. It was not by reading the works of the astrologers that the 
emperors decided that they too deserved repression. 

There are too many facts, many of them irrelevant, in this short book, 
and much too little thoughtful discussion and comparison of major 
documents, such as the Bacchanalian material and Pliny’s letter, which 
are summarized or thrown at the reader in full, but not illuminated. The 
author is also unduly dogmatic in his treatment of historical surmises, 
which are apt to appear as hypothesis on one page and as fact on the 
next. A good deal of up-to-date theory is presented, but the novice who 
takes it all at the same valuation will be sadly led astray, and would find 
a safer guide in older books. A. N. SHERWIN-WHITE 


Christianity and the State in the Light of History. By 'T. M. PARKER. 
Pp. vii+178. (Bampton Lectures, 1954.) London: A. and C. 
Black, 1955. 215. net. 

Tuis book gives a lively and well-written account of the uneasy co- 

existence of Church and State, interspersed with clashes of greater or 

less violence, within the last 2,000 years. Thirty years ago when the 
relations between the two began again to receive a more general atten- 
tion, it would have been acclaimed as an important contribution to the 
discussion. A readable survey of the relations between Church and State 
in history would have found an eager public at the time when in one of 
the largest republics history has ever seen, in Russia, the State-Church 
suffered a sudden and violent eclipse, and Christians in the West had 
to ask themselves how far they were bound to obey their national 
government, and under what conditions they might have to resist its 
demands on religious grounds. The experience of the past, when either 
a rather unstable balance between Church and State had been struck 
or the one had obtained control of the other—always to the detriment 
of both—would have served well to prepare people’s minds for the 
present conflict. To prepare a starting-point for the discussion is indeed 
the purpose of the book. Since, however, the discussion is today reach- 
ing its climax not only in Russia, but also in the western democracies 
with their ‘Christian’ political parties, in Spain, in South Africa, India, 
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&c., it is perhaps true to say that it is now only a useful means of! 
recapitulation. In this respect the treatment of Rom. xiii and 1 Pet, ij 
and numerous other remarks will stimulate our thought. 

However, the issue between Church and State is treated only in; 
two-dimensional manner. The detachment with which the author ha 
treated it, no doubt in order to clarify it, has in fact falsified it. As an 
example we would refer to his treatment of the iconoclast Byzantine 
emperors. Their political decision was reversed by the Church’ 
resistance. However, the conflict lasted for sixty years, and the reasons 
for the Church’s resistance as well as her power of resistance over such 
a long period are nowhere made evident. Still less do we find a discus. 
sion of the theological validity of these reasons. 

If this concerns matters of worship, we find that in the field of 
doctrine a similar reticence is observed with regard to the relations 
between the civitates Dei and terrena. This was, however, the western 
conflict of ideas analogous to the eastern clash over matters of worship. 
It would have helped the comparison between East and West if the two | 
had been reduced to that radical difference in eschatology whereby the | 
East regards the Church as the image of an existing divine reality, 
whilst the West sees in it Christ’s army ‘militant here on earth’ to estab- 
lish his rule amongst men. Thus the western Church is inherently 
political from the days of Tertullian, and has to regard the conflict of 
heavenly and earthly power in a way different from the eastern Church 
striving to keep the heavenly image unspotted. 

Finally the terms of reference, ‘Church and State’, have been brought 
under a much closer scrutiny since the twenties, than this book would 
suggest. However difficult it may be to give a definition of ‘Church’, it 
is yet true to say that somehow it embraces the same phenomena now 
as when the term was first introduced at the beginning of the Christian 
era. ‘State’, however, though the term is of a much more recent origin, 
is in effect only a formal description of a variable and varying substance. 
The age-old contest of the Church is with political power rather than | 
with civil administration. This is also the subject of the book; but sinet | 
the difference has not been clearly grasped, certain misunderstanding | 
have arisen, already apparent in the author’s appreciation of the New) 
Testament attitude towards the Roman Empire. 

The permanence of the conflict may be illustrated by an interesting 
statement in Eicke von Repgow’s ‘Weltchronik’ (a.p. 1237) about th 
martyrs: Wogedan lon si van Godde hebben, dat wet Got alene. It hadd 
iedoch betere wesen dat sie de afgodde angebedet hadden. (‘What rewati 
they have of God, God alone knows. However, it would have been bette 
if they had worshipped the idols.”) Such was the spirit in the Holy Romat 
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Empire of Frederick II; and this conflict of ideas has been lying behind 
the events recorded in this book, yet not interpreted, we are afraid, in 
the light provided by the discussions of theologians, moral philosophers, 
and students of political philosophy in these eventful last thirty years. 
A. EHRHARDT 


The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations. By JOCELYN 
ToyNBEE and JOHN Warp PERKINS. Pp. xiv-+-293+32 plates 
and 24 figures. London: Longmans, 1956. 42s. 


In the summer of 1939, when preparations were being made in the great 
crypt of St. Peter’s for the tomb of Pius XI, the opportunity was taken 
to convert the crypt into a spacious lower church. To give more head- 
room the floor was lowered, and in doing this the workmen came upon 
first the pavement of Constantine’s basilica and then the upper part of 
the facade of a Roman mausoleum. Here was confirmation of Renais- 
sance stories of pagan tombs below the church of Constantine, and with 
acommendable zeal Pius XII authorized a thorough excavation, includ- 
ing the region of the papal altar and Confessio of St. Peter. The work 
went on throughout the war and continued until 1950. It resulted in the 
clearing of a remarkable series of second- and third-century pagan 
mausolea, belonging to Roman middle-class families employed largely, 
it would appear, in the lower administrative staffs of the civil service. 
Below these tombs were earlier, humbler graves, made of tiles and 
bricks, which had been buried in the steep slopes of the Mons Vaticanus 
between A.D. 80 and 140. The mausolea, however, were enriched by mo- 
saics, sculptures, and stuccoes which together form a very valuable collec- 
tion of Roman funerary architecture. The interest of the cemetery is 
heightened, too, by evidence of the gradual penetration of Christianity 
among its owners in the final period of use. But there was one feature 
which gave it a unique importance in the eyes of Constantine. About 
A.D. 160-70 a tiny shrine had been built into the wall of a tomb facing 
on to a small enclosure. This shrine now became the focal point of 
Constantine’s church in honour of St. Peter. From a practical stand- 
point the choice of site could not have been worse, for here the Vatican 
hill slopes away sharply in two directions. A huge artificial terrace had 
to be levelled in order to lay the foundations. The cemetery, though still 
in use and containing substantial buildings, was demolished. But when 
the task was completed, the shrine occupied a central position in the 
church, rising above the pavement immediately in front of the apse. 
What significance did contemporaries attribute to it? Did the bones of 
the apostle really lie beneath? Both questions are faced squarely by the 
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joint authors of the present volume. They have done their work wel 
Theirs is not merely a résumé of the ornate and fantastically expensi 
Report of the excavations. They describe the immensely complicate 
dig in a way which anyone who is interested may follow, and if the! 
tend to lean towards conservative solutions, they show themselves full 
aware of the weaknesses of the excavators’ Report. On the problem ¢ 
St. Peter’s tomb, their cautious ‘absolute certainty about his grave six 
is, in the view of the present writers, not at the moment attainabk 
(p. 127) is one with which most people would agree. 

So, too, we may accept their view that the shrine in the Red Wall ws 
in fact the tropaeum alluded to by the Roman presbyter Gaius in his| 
controversy with the Montanist Proclus c. A.D. 200 (p. 154). Iti 
precisely a monument such as his adversary could see for himself on th 
Vatican hill, and he could, if he so cared, visit a similar tropaeum set upin 
honour of St. Paul on the Ostian Way. Perhaps the tombs of the Mace. | 
bees, said to be visible near the place of their death at Antioch wha 
4 Maccabees was written, are a parallel for an early commemoration ¢| 
supposed martyrs’ tombs at this period (4 Macc. xvii. gq-10). We maypu| 
farther, and assume that the association of this spot with St. Peter gos 
back at least until 150 when the building of the shrine must have been) 
canvassed. Yet against this interpretation one important factor must bk 
borne in mind, namely the complete lack (apparently with one excep-| 
tion) of graffiti referring to St. Peter on the shrine itself. This is not only 
in contrast to the great number of invocations found on the walls of th 
cult-centre dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul on the Appian Way, but} 
differs from what one finds in shrines dedicated to other martyrs, for! 
instance, that at Benian in western Algeria (S. Gsell, Les Fouilles i} 
Benian, Algiers, 1901). In a shrine hallowed by the memory of th} 
martyr and Prince of the apostles, one would expect his name to be 
written everywhere. Moreover, many of the graffiti on the walls of th} 
shrine include the Constantinian monogram and are therefore no 
earlier than the fourth century (see excavators’ Report, p. 130). 

Even more baffling is the problem of what really lay beneath. In th) 
last resort the answer depends on an accurate observation and record ol 
the finds, and thus one can hardly avoid a word on the conduct of the 
dig. The reviewer was privileged to see the work in progress in Augus’ 
1944. When every allowance has been made for the immense difficultis 
of the site, and for differences in method of work and recording di 
coveries, grounds for criticism remain. It is disconcerting at the outst’ 
to find the photographs in the main Report published without scak, 
and the objects insufficiently cleared of earth and rubble before being 
taken. Fears aroused during this visit to the site that insufficient notice 
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was being taken of stratigraphy are unhappily fulfilled by reading the 
excavators’ Report. It contains not a single stratigraphical section. Yet 
to solve such a vital but obvious question as the relationship of the 
lower retaining wall in the area of the shrine, Wall M', to the early grave 
y, minute attention to stratigraphy was needed (Toynbee and Ward 
Perkins, p. 153 and fig. 14). It looks as though the excavators were 
interested in the tombs to the neglect of the earth surrounding them, 
but an accurate drawing of sections and recording of associated finds, 
including pottery, might have saved them much guesswork. It is disturb- 
ing that they do not even make up their minds whether a deposit between 
the mausolea and the tombs below was due to a single man-made tip 
or to the slow accumulation of soil (see Toynbee and Ward Perkins, 
p. 148)—not a difficult matter for a trained archaeologist. The under- 
cutting of sections and burrowing (see plates xxxia and b in the main Re- 
port) even in the vitally important area of the shrine does not strengthen 
confidence in the excavators’ method. Quite apart from the secrecy in 
which the operations were carried out, this is a dig about which it 
would be unwise to be dogmatic. Some evidence may have been irre- 
trievably lost. 

As it is, it seems that the humbler inhumations which preceded the 
mausolea date from between A.D. 80 and 140. The excavators, however, do 
not describe the contents of these tombs or note the presence or other- 
wise of associated finds. The foundations of the Red Wall in which the 
shrine was set, rest upon one of these earlier graves and at a point 
immediately below the shrine they loop sharply upwards as though to 
avoid an obstruction. This can hardly have been anything else but an- 
other grave. As the writers of the present volume say (p. 158), the 
Christian community in Rome at the time must have believed this to be 
the body of St. Peter, though the grave from which it came could 
hardly be earlier than the more substantial pagan child’s grave to whose 
alignment it conformed. A date, however, later than 64, the year of the 
presumed martyrdom of St. Peter, is indicated for this tomb. Above this 
obstacle the shrine was built with its two superimposed niches. The 
bones found under its foundations would be the reburied bones of the 
skeleton that had been disturbed. This is as far as it is possible to go. 

On the final problem, the relationship between the shrine in the 
Vatican cemetery and the cult centre on the Appian Way, the joint 
authors content themselves with summarizing existing evidence. Yet 
none of the interpretations hitherto, such as a Novatianist shrine, the 
temporary resting-place of the apostles on the occasion of the Valerian 
persecution, or the partial translation of relics, seems altogether satis- 
factory. Here we have a Memoria constituted between 244 and 260, and 
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thereafter for the next half-century used intensively for Christiz 
worship connected with the apostles. More than 250 graffiti invoking 
St. Peter and St. Paul have been found. The discovery of a kitche 
adjoining the shrine as well as the reference to refrigeria indicates thy 
cult meals in honour of the martyred apostles were held there. This; 
precisely what one misses on the Vatican hill. Yet the joint cult of tk 
apostles as martyrs is found in other parts of the Roman Empir, 
notably North Africa (W. H. C. Frend, “The Memoriae Apostolorum iy 
Roman North Africa’, Journal of Roman Studies, xxx (1940), pp. 31-49) 
Their veneration in Rome in this form would be expected. These frag. 
ments of information have still to be fitted together. Perhaps a useful 
next step would be the examination of the area beneath the high alt 
of St. Paul’s-without-the-Walls where the tropaeum of St. Paul | 
traditionally located. 

Not all the sanguine hopes raised by the excavations and perhaps even | 
more by the Pope’s Christmas message of December 1950 have been 
realized. Much light, however, has been thrown on the development of 
the Petrine tradition from the mid-second century onwards. The joint | 
authors of the >~esent volume have placed all in their debt by their 
masterly account of a complicated site. They have written a work of | 
permanent value. Quite apart from the question of the shrine, they have | 
made an important contribution to the study of religion and funerary | 
art in the Roman Empire. As independent scholars they have placed in its 
right perspective the problem of the shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican 
cemetery. W. H. C. Frenp 





Die gnostischen Schriften des koptischen Papyrus Berolinensis 8502. 
Edited by WaLTER C. TILL. Pp. xiv-+328-+-2 plates. (Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, | 
60.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1955. DM. 54. 


Since the discovery of the collection of Gnostic manuscripts at Na 


Hammadi in 1945, the study of Gnosticism has received a new stimulus. | 


Dr. Till’s edition of the Gnostic writings contained in the Coptic 
Papyrus Berolinensis 8502 is therefore particularly welcome. This 
papyrus was acquired for the Berlin Museum in 1896 and the long delay 
of its publication is due to a number of vicissitudes, including two world | 
wars, which the present editor recounts. It is indeed fortunate that the 
work, which was begun by C. Schmidt, was finally entrusted to Dr. 
Till whose lifelong interest in Coptic studies makes him particularly 
well qualified to be the editor of so important a text. 

In the Introduction Dr. Till imparts much useful information. The | 
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manuscript contains four writings, three of which are Gnostic and 
edited in the present volume, while the fourth, Acta Petri, was edited 
by Schmidt in Texte und Untersuchungen 24/1. The three Gnostic 
works are: the Gospel according to Mary, the Apocryphon of Fohn, and 
the Sophia of Jesus Christ. The manuscript, on palaeographical grounds, 
has been assigned to the fifth century, but the texts are much older. The 
original language was Greek. This is proved by the existence of a Greek 
fragment of the Gospel according to Mary (P. Ryl. 463), and also one of 
the Sophia of fesus Christ (P. Oxy. 1081); it is also indicated by the fact 
that Irenaeus knew part of the Apocryphon of John. 

BG (Berolinensis gnosticus) is a copy of a Coptic exemplar. It is 
written in Sahidic. There are, however, non-Sahidic word forms which 
Dr. Till lists in detail, and which are characteristic of the Subachmimic 
dialect of the Manichean texts. As these word forms often occur as well 
as their Sahidic equivalents, Dr. Till concludes that the translator 
endeavoured to write pure Sahidic, but that Subachmimic was familiar 
to him either as his mother tongue or as colloquial speech. 

Among the Gnostic manuscripts found at Nag Hammadi (CG = 
Cairensis gnosticus) there are texts which are parallel to those of BG. 
Each text, however, goes back to an independent translation of the 
Greek, and some more substantial divergences seem to indicate that 
the underlying Greek texts from which the translations were made were 
not quite the same. There is a parallel text to the Apocryphon of Fohn 
(BG) in CG I which Dr. Till utilizes in the textual apparatus to BG. 
There are also longer versions of the same text in CG II and CG VII, 
which, however, are not used in the present edition, as these manu- 
scripts were not accessible to Dr. Till. There are two parallel texts to 
the Sophia of Fesus Christ (BG) in CG I, the one in a work bearing the 
same title, the other in the epistle of Eugnostos the Blessed. Both these 
texts appear in the textual apparatus to the present edition. These text 
parallels are interesting not only for the establishing of the text of BG 
but also for a comparison of different translation techniques. Dr. Till 
has compiled a list of Greek terms which are variously retained, 
translated, or replaced by other Greek words by the translators. 

Of the three texts edited here the Apocryphon of Fohn is the most 
interesting. Its importance is strengthened by the fact that its first part 
was used by Irenaeus in Adv. haer. i. 29, while its second part shows 
what the Gnostics made of the biblical account of the creation, of para- 
dise, and of the flood. The work seeks to answer the questions by means 
of teaching from the risen Lord to the apostle John: how did evil come 
into the world and how can man be delivered from it. Compared with 
other Gnostic works its subject-matter is simple and its presentation clear. 
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The fragmentary state of the Gospel according to Mary, more tha 
half of which has perished, is greatly to be regretted. Two sections ar 
clearly distinguishable, one containing teaching given by Christ who 
appears to his disciples after his resurrection, the other containing 
teaching by Mary Magdalene. 

The Sophia of Fesus Christ is deficient in clarity and system. The 
risen Lord is represented as dealing with problems of the divine world 
order which have puzzled his disciples. 

In his Introduction, Dr. Till summarizes the contents of each work 
and, if there remain any obscurities in his lucid analysis, they must be 
attributed entirely to the Gnostic authors. 

In the edition the text is set out line by line in conformity with each 
manuscript page, while the German translation appears on the page 
facing it, thus facilitating comparison. The translation is excellent, and 
the whole work shows that high standard of accuracy which one has | 
come to expect from Dr. Till’s work. The book is enriched by useful 
indexes, and two plates, illustrating two pages of the manuscript in 
their original size. 

The following corrections in the Coptic text are suggested by the | 
translation, or the Index of Coptic words, or both: p. 86, line 12, for 
wta read uta; p. 236, line 15, for etpefiesare read etpetiiesase; p. 262, 
line 9, for goytciase read goytcotae. K. H. Kusy 








La christologie de saint Irénée. By ALBERT Houssiav. Pp. xx+27}.§ 
(Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis, Dissertationes, Ser. Ill.) 
Tomus I.) Louvain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain, | 
1955. Belg. fr. 240. 


CONSIDERING his key-position in the development of Christian doctrine, 
books about Irenaeus are surprisingly rare, and those that exist all too 
often consist of superficial generalizations. This new study of bis 
Christology fills a gap, and all the thoroughness and scholarship om 
could desire have gone to its composition. What makes M. Houssiau 
discussion particularly effective, despite a certain dryness of style and 
a somewhat scholastically formal arrangement, is the fact that its 
based on an exhaustive analysis of the treatises in question. Like Loot 
and others, he recognizes that the Sitz im Leben of Irenaeus’ exposition 
of Christian teaching was always debate with heresy, and also that k ‘ 
freely adapted existing polemical materials to his purposes. Unlike som) 
historians, however, he is prepared to admit a measure of system in bs) 
hero’s thought, not indeed the dovetailed systematization of one of th} 
classical theologians, but rather a harmony of congruous themes. 
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Irenaeus’ approach to Christology, as M. Houssiau shows, was two- 
pronged, being determined by the twofold error by which he considered 
that the Valentinian and Marcionite interpretations of Christianity were 
vitiated. In the first place, they denied the uniqueness of God and the 
continuity of the two Testaments, being thereby led to view the Saviour’s 
coming as the wholly novel revelation of the unknown Supreme Father. 
As a corollary to this they excluded (cp. Marcion) the Old Testament 
saints and prophets from the salvation procured by Christ. The first 
half of the book sets out in detail Irenaeus’ criticism of these presup- 
positions and his own positive doctrine. The Son, he argued, was the 
visible manifestation, not of some hitherto unknown Propator, but of 
the one God who had been active in creation and the giving of the Law 
through his Word. It was this Son or Word, and not some inferior 
Demiurge, whom the prophets had obscurely glimpsed; and the 
novelty of Christianity lay, not so much in his revelation for the first 
time, as in his incarnate appearing among men. All this is, of course, 
familiar doctrine; but by his elaborate exposition of the relevant texts 
M. Houssiau sets it in its correct perspective. In the case of Irenaeus’ 
eschatology, for example, the realization that his prime interest was to 
resolve problems concerned with the oneness of God and the salvation 
of the patriarchs and prophets explains a number of otherwise puzzling 
features. 

In the second place, the Ptolemaeans divided the Lord’s person by re- 
garding it as the result of the assumption by the Saviour of ‘the psychic 
Christ’; further, they denied that the body he took was a really ter- 
restrial one like ours. So in the latter half of the book Irenaeus’ treat- 


_ ment of the more strictly Christological issues raised by these doctrines 


comes in for examination. Here M. Houssiau’s discussion becomes 
particularly informative. His treatment, for example, of the idea of 
Monogenes, as of Irenaeus’ demonstration that it was the Holy Spirit, 
not the Christ, who descended on Jesus at his baptism, deserves careful 
attention. Again, by expounding Irenaeus’ argument that it was the 
Word himself who was involved in the Saviour’s physical birth, passion, 
and resurrection, he is able to bring out the intimate connexion between 
his Christology and his soteriology. He succeeds in showing, too, that it 
was Irenaeus who first introduced i to theology the important distinc- 
tion between the substance of hurr aa flesh, which Christ assumed at the 
incarnation, and the sinful condition of that flesh, from which he was of 
course exempt. 

At numerous points M. Houssiau adjusts or modifies accepted 
views, or advances useful suggestions or interpretations of his own. 
He is particularly successful at getting behind the polemical, not 
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infrequently over-simplified versions of Gnostic heresies which Irenaeus 
gives and summarizing what is probably the truth about them. The 
special merit of his book, however, does not lie in any original contriby. 
tion it makes to our knowledge of movements of thought in the second 
century. Rather he deserves our thanks for ruthlessly discarding the 
facile, dangerously superficial reconstructions of Irenaeus’ theology 
which are all too widely current, and confronting his readers with the 
actual texts in their controversial setting. Viewed from this point of view, 
his study provides invaluable prolegomena to the reading of the Ad- 
versus haereses and the Epideixis themselves ; and anyone who has worked 





his way through it should feel at home, perhaps for the first time, in | 


this formative epoch in the history of Christian thought. 
J. N. D. Keuty 


Eusébe de Césarée: Histoire Ecclésiastique. Edited and translated by 
G. Barby. Twovols. Pp. ix+-215; ix+238. (Sources chrétiennes, 
31, 41.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1952, 1955. Vol. I, 1,350 French 
fr.; vol. II, 1,690 French fr. 


THESE two volumes contain the Greek text and the translation of Books 
i-vii of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. It is intended to complete 
the translation in the third volume, and in a fourth to add the Introduc- 
tion and Indexes. We hope that the Martyrs of Palestine will be included 
in this translation, as it was in the most recent French translation, that 
of E. Grapin, which was published in Paris, 1905~13. Those familiar 
with Grapin’s work will note that M. Bardy has profited by reference to 
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his predecessor and has considerably improved upon him. Short ex- | 


planatory notes are added at the foot of the page. The Greek text is that 
of E. Schwartz (1903). The value for the reader of adding a few variant 
readings, with the authorities that support them, is not yet apparent, 
since the Introduction must be awaited if he is to assess the relative 
importance of the various manuscripts among themselves. 


J. E. L. Ourtont 


The Pseudo-Cyprianic De Pascha Computus. Translated with brief 
annotations by G. Occ. Pp. x+42. London: S.P.C.K., 1955. 
6s. 6d. 
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the computation of Easter that have come down to us. It was published 
in the year A.D. 243, and although ascribed to Cyprian can scarcely be 
his since it does not appear that he had become a Christian by that date. 
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The biblical quotations belong to the ‘African’ type of Old Latin text, 
and this is a presumption in favour of a country of origin which might 
easily lead to the attribution of the tract to Cyprian. Some scholars, 
however, leaning to the view of a Roman origin, hold that it is largely a 
translation of the lost Apodeixis of Hippolytus, others that there is no 
connexion between the two works or at any rate no direct connexion. 
(Certainly, the use of gyrantes in chap. 3 would not demand, as some 
have supposed, a Greek original, if we look up the word in the recently 
published Latin—French Dictionary of A. Blaise.) Dr. Ogg places both 
views before us, without deciding between them. 

Dr. Ogg is a specialist, and his edition of the Computus seems to be 
intended for those who have already some acquaintance with this diffi- 
cult line of study. The translation is clear, and the notes excellent as they 


» stand. Fuller explanation would have helped students who are only 
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beginning to find their way in works of this kind. 
J. E. L. OuLtont 


Grégoire de Nysse: La Vie de Moise, ou Traité de la perfection en 
matiére de vertu. Edited by J. DantéLou. Pp. xxxv+154. 
(Sources chrétiennes, No. 1 bis.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1955. 
1,410 French fr. 

IN 1942 Fr. J. Daniélou published his translation of The Life of Moses 

by S. Gregory of Nyssa as the first volume of the series Sources chré- 

tiennes, of which he is one of the general editors. At that time, for reasons 
which are easy to understand, it was not possible to do more than 


| publish a partial translation (the ‘historical’ section which forms the first 


part of the work being omitted) with introduction and notes. Now in the 
present volume, which replaces that published in 1942, we have a Greek 
text and translation of the whole work with an introduction and com- 
mentary considerably revised and enriched in the light of the large 
amount of important work which has been done on S. Gregory of Nyssa 
since the date of the first publication by Jaeger, Vélker, and others, and 
not least, of course, by Fr. Dani¢lou himself. 

In view of the forthcoming publication of the Life of Moses in the 
great critical edition of the works of S. Gregory directed by Professor 
Jaeger, Daniélou has not attempted to produce a text based on an 
exhaustive examination of the whole manuscript tradition. Nevertheless, 
feeling, as he says, that he could not decently reproduce the deplorable 
text in Migne, he has produced a very respectable critical text based on 
his own collation of the ten principal manuscripts. It is in fact the first 
critical text of this very important work (except for the fragment 
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published by G. Forbes in 1861). The last section of the introductic | 
(pp. xxxi-xxxv) gives a brief and clear account of the editor’s Conclusions | 
about the history of the text. 

The Life of Moses is an excellent introduction not only to the though 
of S. Gregory of Nyssa but to Greek patristic thought in general. With 
its two parts, the {cropia or ‘literal’ and the @ewpia or ‘spiritual’ inter. 
pretation of the biblical account of the life of Moses, it is an excellen| 
example of patristic exegesis. And its concentration on the attainment 
of perfection, the way in which all its moralizings, speculations, and 
interpretations of the sacred text are directed to one end only, to help 
the mind in its ascent to God, is very characteristic of all serious non- 
polemical writing, of pagan philosophers as well as of Christian theo- 
logians, in the early centuries of our era. But we can see in it also ven 
clearly the originality of S. Gregory’s thought in relation to earlier and 
contemporary Christian writers and to the pagan philosophers whox 
writings he knew. In particular we can see the point at which S. Gregory’ 
in some ways very Plotinian thought separates from Piotinus; and itis:' 
point of some importance for anyone who is trying to see precisely 
where the line of demarcation runs between pagan Neoplatonism and 
Christian Platonism. This is S. Gregory’s conviction of what we may 
call the fundamental instability of the creature; it is the nature of al 
created things, the human soul included, to be continually in movement 
because of their radical lack of self-sufficiency. This is in striking contrast 
to Plotinus’ doctrine that our true self is a stable and eternal reality. 
And S. Gregory combines it with a strong affirmation of the infinity of 
God to produce his very original and un-Hellenic doctrine of perfection 
as itself a movement without end, a ceaseless penetration of the finite 
creature higher and higher into the divine infinity which it can never 
exhaust or comprehend. Fr. Daniélou has done a great deal to bring ou! 
the originality of S. Gregory’s doctrine in his Platonisme et théologe 
mystique* (Paris, 1954), and in the introduction and notes of the present 
volume he draws attention to its nature and importance. His commentary 
in general, though by no means overloaded, seems to provide all that s 
wanted for the understanding of the text and the necessary references for 
a good deal of further study. There are indexes of biblical passages cited 
in the text and of ancient and modern authors, and a useful short indes| 
of the more interesting Greek words used by S. Gregory. 

Any translator of the works of S. Gregory is bound to do something 
to flatten the sophistical exuberances of his style. Fr. Dani¢lou on th 
whole tends to under-translate, probably inevitably if the result is 
be any sort of respectable French, and certainly without any seriou 
loss of meaning. A. H. ARMSTRONG 
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Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker. By WALTHER VOLKER. Pp. xvi+ 
296. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1955. DM. 28. 


We have but to think of Dr. Vélker’s series of st * .s on the Alexandrine 
Christian tradition, Das Vollkommenheitsidea: des Origenes (1931), 
Quellen zur Geschichte der christlichen Gnosis (1932), Fortschritt und 
Vollendung bei Philo (1938), and Der wahre Gnostiker nach Clemens 
Alexandrinus (1952) to see that his placing of Gregory of Nyssa in rela- 
tion to that tradition would be the work of a master hand. His task was 
the more timely because of Professor Jaeger’s discovery of the full text, 
and something of the text-history, of Nyssen’s De Instituto Christiano. 

Dr. Vélker finds in Nyssen a mind rarely gifted for integrating, as 
distinct from merely holding together, a range of assimilated traditions. 
The integrating principle, he holds, was a deep and genuine Christian 
piety in union with the ascetic ‘common life’ organized by his brother 
Basil and his sister Macrina. He became the prime mouthpiece of that 
expression of the Christian spirit, and his works provided an armoury 
for those who strove for the cause of Basilian monachism in the next 
following centuries. 

It has long been felt that Origen’s personal religion, expressed in his 
works, played a great part in preparing the way for the ascetic and 
mystical piety which flowered in the writings of the so-called Areo- 
pagite. The amalgamation of biblical with philosophic religion traceable 
in the succession Philo-Clement—Origen began it. And it now appears 
that if there was one outstanding personal link between Origen and the 
Areopagite it was Gregory of Nyssa. 

Dr. Vélker takes us through Nyssen’s teaching on sin, passion, 
detachment, spiritual progress, the vision of God, and the devout life. 
At every stage Nyssen is set in relation with the Alexandrines. And 
always he appears less as the introducer of new ideas than as the sensi- 
tive weaver together of thought-traditions already in process of mutual 
assimilation. 

Dr. Vélker takes for granted the relation which he finds between 
Nyssen and the great Alexandrines. He never asks how a comparatively 
stay-at-home Cappadocian could come to be more ‘Alexandrine’ than 
his Alexandrine contemporaries. The diffusion of books must be part 
of the explanation, and the composition of the Philocalia by the Annesi 
community bespeaks its possession of a library rich in the works of 
Origen. But a more fundamental explanation must be sought in the 
person and work of Origen’s favourite pupil, Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
who planted in north-east central Asia Minor a new Christianity woven 
from the Alexandrine tradition as carried by Origen to Caesarea, to be 
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finally reproduced among the Leucosyrians of Pontus through the | 
apostolate there of the Thaumaturge. 

It would be wrong to represent Dr. Vélker as seeing Nyssen confined | 
within the pattern of the Alexandrine tradition. In the De Opificis 
Hominis he recognizes Nyssen’s creative work as a Christian anthropo- 


170 


logist, particularly as regards the conception of man as the syndesmo; | 
or link between the two worlds of sense and mind. This notion has been 
commonly regarded as typical of the Antiochene school. It certainly | 
appears in Antiochene clothing in Nemesius of Emesa and Theodore of | 


Mopsuestia. It would be rash to say more about this relationship, in the 
present state of our knowledge. But the appearance of this theme in 
Nyssen warns us that a great deal more went to the formation of his 
richly stored mind than his reading of the Alexandrines. 

Dr. Vélker places us under a great debt by the painstaking work which 
now enables us, in this volume, to gain a true appreciation of the 
importance and many-sidedness of Gregory of Nyssa. W. TELrer 


Antonius Magnus Eremita: Studia ad antiquum monachismum spec- 
tantia. Edited by B. STempLe. Pp. viii+308. (Studia Ansel- 
miana, Fasciculus XXXVIII.) Rome: ‘Orbis catholicus’; 
Herder, 1956. 


SEVERAL of the essays contained in this collection are important, and 
it is worth giving a list of the contents. G. Garitte (as the distinguished 
student of the manuscripts of the Life of Antony, it is fitting that he 
should begin) summarizes the present position over the manuscript 
sources. L. von Hertling surveys the progress of Antonian studies since 
his monograph on Antony was published in 1929. Christine Mohrmann 
writes a note on the latinity of the earliest translation of the Life; 
E. T. Bettencourt on the religious ideal of St. Antony; H. Bacht on the 
relation of Antony to Pachomius (showing that Pachomius made less of 
a break with Antonianism than was once supposed, and that he never 
altogether lost the impressions of his eremitical background); M. J. 


Marx writes on incessant prayer in the Life; Jean Daniélou on the | 


demons of the air; the editor on Homo Dei Antonius, a wider article than 
its title suggests, being an admirable survey of the honorary title Homo 


Dei through the field of ancient monastic literature ; E. E. Malone on the | 


monk and the martyr (following his work of 1950 on the same subject— 
a good summary of the broadening of the concept of martyrdom until 
it became natural for the ascetics to take it over); J. Leclercq on Antony 
in the medieval monastic tradition; G. Ferrari on the sources for the 
early iconography of Antony; G. Beck on the earliest Syriac ascetic 
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vocabulary; A. Kemmer on the continuing controversy over the Messa- 
lians and their relation (if any) to Gregory of Nyssa—a most interesting 
article; and finally G. Penco lucidly surveys the whole controversy over 
the Regula Magistri from beginning to end. 

In the narrower field of Antonian studies the two chief articles are 
possibly those of Daniélou and Mohrmann. The puzzle of the Life is 
the demonology; Fr. Daniélou has made a notable analysis of the 
sources, Christian and non-Christian, of this kind of demonology. 
Mohrmann’s contribution, short and negative, simply adds to our 
difficulties over the original text of the Life but it is none the less 
important for that. 

The Benedictine edition of the Life (Loppin and Montfaucon, 1698) 
was based on six manuscripts, all of which appear to derive from 
Metaphrastes’ collection of lives going back to the tenth century. There 
are a number of non-metaphrastic Greek manuscripts, upon which 
Dom G. Garitte is engaged. But meanwhile we have our best checks 
on the metaphrastic text in the translations, some of which were made 
very early. Garitte published the sahidic version in 1949; but we also 
have two very early Latin versions. One is the well-known translation 
by Evagrius, the friend of Jerome, almost certainly made not later than 
375. This translation, despite its early date, needs to be used with great 
caution as a textual guide because Evagrius took much liberty and often 
made a paraphrase rather than a literal translation. 

But another translation has survived in a single manuscript, in the 
Chapter Library of St. Peter’s at Rome. Wilmart observed it in 1914; 
Garitte printed it in 1939 (his article here adds some corrective notes 
to that edition). The Latin of this translator is much less elegant than 
the Latin of Evagrius, and he sometimes translated so literally that he 
wrote translatese rather than authentic Latin. This barbarity explains 
the fading out of this version before the cultivated version of Evagrius. 
It also suggests a very early date, since once the version of Evagrius was 
widespread no one would be likely to make another translation. This 
combination of literalness in translating with primitive date has made 
us suppose that here was probably the best check of all (hitherto known) 
upon the metaphrastic text of the Life. Mohrmann has not overset this 
view. But her short article adduces some cogent evidence, simply from 
style and language, for the view that the anonymous author of this 
Version was rather more ready to play freely with his Greek source than 
we had supposed. OweEN CHADWICK 
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Direction spirituelle en Orient autrefois. By IRENEE Hausnegg | 
Pp. 322. (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, CXLIV.) Rome: Ponti. | 
ficium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1955. Lire 3,000. | 


Fr. HausHERR, who has made himself a master of the sources for early 

Byzantine spirituality, here studies the variety of circumstances con. | 
trolling spiritual direction. He has collected much useful material, from | 
documents between the fourth and eleventh centuries, to illustrate the 

developing associations of the word abba; the ethicizing of the idea of 

the pneumatic, away from its Montanist or Messalian or thaumaturgic 

interpretations; the virtues required for the performance of spiritual 

direction, and the relation of those virtues to the secular or spiritual 

learning which was not normally required. 

Though Holl unquestionably exaggerated the significance of the lay 
element in early spiritual direction (cp. H. von Campenhausen, Kirch- 
liches Amt und geistliche Vollmacht, 'Tiibingen, 1953), it is possible that 
Hausherr may here be a little brisk in his reaction to the other extreme 
—or at least, that in the early years of this particular tradition, the 
distinction between sacramental confession and spiritual direction was 
not so clearly recognized as is suggested here. OWEN CHADWICK 


La ‘Altercatio’ y la Basilica paleocristiana de Son Bou de Menorca. 
By G. Secu and J. N. HILiGartu. Pp. 60; 2 photographs. 
Palma de Mallorca: Sociedad Arqueoldgica Luliana, 1955. 


Tue pseudo-Augustinian Altercatio Ecclesiae et Synagogae was fist 
printed by Amerbach in 1506 from a manuscript now lost, and has not 
been critically examined since the Benedictine edition of 1694. Mr. 
Hillgarth has usefully edited the text, which is fairly corrupt, from four 
main manuscripts and the printed text, two of the manuscripts (St. Gall 
and Munich) being of the ninth century and one (Bamberg) of the tenth. 
Dr. Segui, in a most interesting introduction, attempts to ‘place’ the 
work. 

From the legal restrictions upon the Jews, evident in the Altercatio, 
he urges that the date cannot be earlier than the anti-Jewish law of 404 
nor later than the law of 438. The argument for this approximate date 
is convincing. 

The most lurid riot against the Jews, of which we have knowledge i | 
these years, was the riot on the island of Minorca in January and early 
February of the year 417. A priest arrived from Jerusalem (it was prob- 
ably Orosius returning to Spain from the Pelagian debates) bearing 
relics of St. Stephen; and the Christian crowd, headed by Bishop 
Severus, roused itself to fury and burnt the synagogue at Magona, 3 
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town which had recently received an influx of Jewish refugees from the 
Vandal invasion of Spain. Cardinal Baronius discovered in the Vatican 
library a copy of the encyclical letter which Bishop Severus sent to all 
the churches to announce the victory. Severus says that he is appending 
to his letter a commonitorium, which from the context appears to be 
some sort of confutation of the Jews. Dr. Segui conjectures persuasively 
that the Altercatio is the lost commonitory. The parallels between the 
Altercatio and the encyclical are less cogent than Dr. Segui is at times 
inclined to suggest; but he has shown that it is a possible conjecture. 
In 1951 excavators in Minorca uncovered an early Christian basilica 
at Son Bou, certainly not later than the sixth century in origin and more 
probably of the fourth. Dr. Segui’s view that the kind of Christianity 
found in the Altercatio is compatible with that which archaeology sug- 
gests is not a solid addition to his main thesis, but is a welcome little 
illustration of Minorcan Christianity at the same epoch. 
Owen CHADWICK 


St. Augustine: The Problem of Free Choice. By Mark PONTIFEX. 
Pp. 291. (Ancient Christian Writers, XXII.) Westminster, 
Maryland: The Newman Press; London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1955. 255. 

Tis work follows the general pattern of others of the series. Dom 

Pontifex has provided an introduction which will be sufficient for the 

general reader, and a summary of the argument which leaves nothing to 

be desired. His appended notes, containing numerous quotations (in 
translation) from St. Augustine’s other works, and from modern com- 
mentators and critics, are of special value and merit the attention even 
of scholars who prefer to read Latin books in Latin. The translation 
seems to give accurately enough the general sense of the discussion, 
though in detail it is so near to a paraphrase that it loses the feeling of 
the original. For example, at the beginning of the book, auctor (with 

a series of pronouns in the masculine singular) is translated ‘cause’, 

which misses part of the point under discussion ; ‘wilfully’ hardly repre- 

sents voluntate, which means ‘by an act of the will’ ; ‘disobey our teach- 
ing’ perhaps unduly softens a disciplina deviare. But the readers for 
whom this section of the book is intended will not be troubled by such 

niceties, but might rather have been discouraged by the stiffness of a 

more literal translation. E. EvaNs 
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Der Kirchenbegriff der von Rom getrennten Syrer. By WILHELM p 
Vries. Pp. xv-+200. (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, CXLY) 
Rome: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1955, 
Lire 2,100. 








In earlier volumes of the Analecta W. de Vries has discussed the | 
sacramental theology of the Nestorians and Syrian Jacobites. This new | 
volume is concerned with the opinions of the two churches about the | 
doctrine of the church. The mere fact that it is possible to give such an | 
account within a single volume of normal dimensions indicates that 

there is little material for the theme. For ‘neither the Jacobites nor the | 
Nestorians succeeded in developing a real ecclesiology’ (p. 2). 

The author is able to draw on his own preliminary studies which have 
appeared in various places. Under each doctrinal head he brings for- 
ward first the view of the Jacobites, then that of the Nestorians, chiefly 
in the form of citations. His work is intended to remedy an existing 
deficiency, since accounts hitherto have been ‘apologetic’ and are not 
of much use. De Vries tries to treat the matter fairly, to be ‘factual and 
unprejudiced’ (p. 191), and so not to draw any false conclusions from 
the utterances of the authors whom he lays under tribute. That he is 
factual and unprejudiced may be readily conceded to the author, butit 
is within certain limits. The limits are drawn by the standpoint from 
which the author treats and arranges the material. They are particularly 
apparent in the first chapter, which is entitled : “The organisation of the 
church according to the Jacobites.’ Here we have the following seven 
sections: (1) The patriarchs of equal rank the highest authority in the 
whole church. (2) The patriarch of Antioch the highest authority in his 
church. (3) Denial of the pope’s primacy of jurisdiction. (4-6) deal with 
the primacy of Si. Peter. (7) Readiness of the Jacobites to recognize the 
pope. One cannot of course complain that a Roman Catholic author 
feels very deeply about these things; a Protestant would do no better 
if instead of the undeveloped statements pointing to strict Catholic 
doctrine he sought for similar statements pointing towards the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification by faith, some foundation for which could be 
found in certain utterances about faith found in Severus and Philoxenus. 
But a historian should strive to look at the material from its own stand- 
point. Otherwise there emerge difficulties such as the fact that the 
monophysites obviously saw no problem in the idea that a Roman pope 
could err (p. 13); they simply do not take for granted the modern view 
papal infallibility. It would be easy to cite many passages to the same 
effect. However, this interest of the author is rather less prominent # 
the book proceeds. The remaining chapters of the book are: II. Th 
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organization of the church according to the Nestorians. III. The atti- 
tude of the Syrians to the councils. IV (and V). The Monophysite (and 
Nestorian) church the only true church of Christ? VI. The divine 
authority of the church founded by Christ. (This, in my judgement, 
insufficiently considers the particular situation of the Nestorian church.) 
VII. The inner nature of the church. 

The last chapter is particularly interesting; for it shows that in the 
theological writers there is very little to be found on this point, apart 
from the well-known scriptural passages. For this the liturgies must be 
used. They hymn the church as the bride, in the language of the Song 
of Songs. There would be nothing remarkable in this were it not that a 
close connexion is made between the bride and the baptism of Jesus in 
the Jordan. There is continual reference to the origin of the church in 
baptism. I believe that this is crucial for the theology of the liturgies. 
Occasionally one is reminded of the Odes of Solomon, which are indeed 
simply (Christian-)Gnostic baptismal hymns. This ancient tradition 
ought to be followed up. 

The author has with great patience and labour produced a useful 
book, the merit of which is that it gives verbatim citations from texts 
which are not all published, and thereby contributes to our knowledge. 
Luise ABRAMOWSKI 


Maria-Ecclesia Regina et Mirabilis. Pp. 178. (Scripta et Docu- 
menta, VI.) Abadia de Montserrat, 1956. 


Tuts volume consists of the following studies: E. M. Llopart, Maria y 
la Iglesia en los Padres preefesinos, pp. 11-99; B. M. Girbau, La Realeza 
de Maria en las Liturgias bizantina y siro-antioquena, pp. 101-26; 
C. Baraut, Un recull de miracles de Santa Maria, procedent de Ripoll: les 
Cantigues d’ Alfons el Savi, pp. 127-60 (edition of the text of MS. Ripoll 
193, fols. 27-48", of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with careful 
identification of sources and parallels); Indexes, pp. 161~78. Here only 
the first of these studies will be discussed, as that falls more directly 
within the field of 7.7.S. 

A contemporary movement of thought in the catholic church seeks 
to see Mary in her relation to the church, and that less as an inter- 
mediary between Christ and the church than as the personal, perfect 
realization, and so also the representation or the type, of the mystery 
of the church. It is to this movement that Dom Llopart belongs. As his 
title shows, he gives us an historical study inspired, he says, by that of 
Fr. Y, M.-J. Congar (‘Marie et I’Eglise dans la pens¢e patristique’, 
Rev. des sciences philos. et théol.(1954), pp. 3-38), Which in turn depended 
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upon the material collected by L. Miiller, Ecclesia-Maria: die Einheit 
Marias und der Kirche (Paradosis, vol. v, Freiburg, 1951). Fr. Congar’s 
idea was that in the Fathers the relation between Mary and the church 
is to be conceived not as a relation between two terms united by a bond 
of causality, but as two realities both to be referred to the purpose of 
God which is realized in each of them—first, and in a perfect manner, 
in Mary, secondly in the church. That is the meaning of the idea that | 
Mary is the type of the church. In taking up this notion Fr. Llopar | 
makes the good point that Mary is accordingly the type of the church, | 
the first and perfect realization of its mystery, in the order of moral per. | 
fection: that is to say, of the church regarded not as the locus of th 
means of grace (sacraments, hierarchical powers), but as that of holiness | 
and personal union with God, as the city of God. Mary is ‘the eschato- 
logical icon of the Church’. 

However, Dom Llopart has not stopped there. In the third part of his 
study he attempts to establish a continuity between the point of view 
of the Fathers and certain themes of modern catholic Mariology. Thus 
he goes beyond the thought of the Fathers, whether by putting a litt 
pressure upon the texts' or by adding to them points of detail which 
they do not contain.” In consequence in this third part he does not hold 
as much as in the first two to the essentially Christological character of 
the statements of the Fathers concerning redemption. But this study is 
most informative and offers material of great value. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the Sub tuum praesidium is now recognized to be les 
ancient than the author says on p. 65, n. 157; cp. O. Stegmiiller in| 
Zeits. f. kathol. Theol. (1952), pp. 63-70; Ephemerides Liturgicae (1954), 
P- 245. J. Patrick 








Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 8. Pp. 330; 11 plates, 2 facsimiles in 
cover folder. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Pres 
(London: Oxford University Press), 1954. 60s. 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers Number 8 is dedicated to the memory of Rober 
Pierpoint Blake, who died in 1950. It opens with a biography of this} 
scholar which pays warm tribute to his distinguished work, particularh 
in the unusual field of Caucasian studies. R. L. Wolff, who wrote thi 
memoir, has added a bibliography of Blake’s more important publications 

One of these papers does not primarily concern theologians and churt 
historians. This is the admirable study by R. J. H. Jenkins, “Tk 


' For example, p. 63, n. 132 ‘per Hevam interitus, per Mariam salus’; p. 65 
n. 157 ‘libera nos’. 

2 Thus p. 61, n. 145 (merit de condigno); p. 90 on Mary as representili 
humanity, in Scheeben’s sense, because it is in her that Christ takes our flest 
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Classical Background of the Scriptores post Theophanem’ (pp. 13-30). 
A. Dain also covers the period of the literary renaissance of the late ninth 
and tenth centuries in ‘La transmission des textes littéraires classiques 
de Photius 4 Constantin Porphyrogénéte’ (pp. 31-47). In this short but 
stimulating and provocative paper Dain stresses the need to relate 
philological studies to their historical background, and demonstrates 
from the work of his own pupils the progress made in tracing the change 
over from uncial to miniscule, evidently first used in the attempt to 
establish sound texts for theological works. In reviewing recent efforts 
to determine the provenance of manuscripts of the Macedonian period, 
he pays tribute to the research of his own pupil, J. Irgoin, who has 
reconstructed from palaeographical, philological, and historical evidence 
the work of an ecclesiastical scriptorium in Constantinople during the 
years 950-1050. This has been called ‘the scriptorium of Ephraim’ after 
one of its copyists, the monk Ephraim, and a number of both secular and 
religious works can be traced to its atelier. Thus evidence is continually 
coming to light to substantiate the view that statements made by 
Psellus or Anna Comnena about the inadequacy of Byzantine learning 
before their day are exaggerations. 

Three studies are concerned with acquisitions to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection or with the history of art. A short note by A. Jamme, 
W.F., deciphers three inscriptions on a magnificent Sabaean bronze 
horse in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, and assigns it to the end of the 
fifth or beginning of the sixth century A.D. On the basis of his restoration 
of part of text A, Jamme suggests that we have here ‘the first reference 
to an offering of a statue to the Christian God’. A. Grabar makes two 
expert contributions, distinguished as always by his lucid style and 
penetrating interpretation. ‘Un nouveau reliquaire de Saint Démétrius’ 
(pp. 305-13) is a short note on a small gold reliquary (2-8 cm. in diame- 
ter), also in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection. Grabar points out that it 
has certain affinities with a similar reliquary in the British Museum, 
and he gives convincing reasons why it cannot be assigned to a period 
before the thirteenth century. Together with P. Lemerle, F. Bari3i¢, and 
others, Grabar is helping to build up the body of evidence which will 
eventually enable us more satisfactorily to reconstruct the legend and 
cult of St. Demetrius in the Christian life of the Orthodox Church. 
Grabar’s other study, ‘Un rouleau liturgique Constantinopolitain et ses 
peintures’ (pp. 161-99), corrects a view often held by the uninformed, 
ie. that the Byzantine artist had little freedom of choice in his subject- 
matter. Here Grabar uses a liturgical roll of Constantinopolitan origin, 
now in the Library of the Patriarch of Jerusalem. This contains the 
Liturgy of St. Basil on one side and of St. John Chrysostom on the other 
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and can be dated to the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfi | 
century. The little miniatures ornamenting the initials do not follow am! 
chronological or liturgical pattern, but appear to be freely chosen by th 
artist to link up with the words of the liturgy, and to emphasize to th 
faithful the sacramental renewal of salvation. Here the artist is clearly 
attempting through his own medium what others, such as Symeon th 
Young or Nicholas Cabasilas, achieved through the medium of sermon 
or other writings. In elucidating the purpose of the illustration and ip 
emphasizing the relative freedom of choice, a ‘zone de probabilite’ , as hk 
calls it, both in miniatures and in cycles in churches, Grabar has onc 
again made a signal contribution to our understanding of the spirit and 
purpose which lay behind Byzantine iconography. | 

The remaining studies are directly concerned with theology or ecck. 
siastical history and range from the third to the thirteenth centuny. 
W. A. Banner writes on ‘Origen and the Tradition of Natural Lay 
Concepts’ (pp. 49-82). To trace in just over thirty pages the develop. 
ment of the conception of natural law by Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics and 
Philo, and the use made by Clement and Origen of this background, and 
in addition to survey the doctrine of law and conception of kingship of 
the fourth-century Christian Fathers, would require the discrimination 
of a master-mind. As it is, we are given somewhat sketchy treatment and 
inadequate documentation in a disappointing study. St. Basil is dis 
missed in a few lines, and the last four or five pages of the study ar 
particularly inadequate. The nature of the Christian imperial office often 
involves many complex issues and the author shows little sign of having 
fully considered recent scholarship on this subject. Perhaps the Greek 
extracts were not read in proof; they abound in misprints. 

M. V. Anastos’s study on iconoclasm challenges a point made by 
P. J. Alexander in Number 7 of Dumbarton Oaks Papers. “The Ethical 
Theory of Images Formulated by the Iconoclasts in 757 and 815 
(pp. 151-60) is a brief and convincing note in which Anastos refutes 
Alexander’s thesis on the originality of the 815 council (cp. the review 
in this Journal, N.s., vi (1955), pp. 310-11). E. Kitzinger also writes on 
icons in “The Cult of Images in the Age before Iconoclasm’ (pp. 83-150). 
His study is somewhat involved and much surplus material is unloaded | 
into unwieldy footnotes, but the reader who perseveres will find that 
Kitzinger has opened up a number of approaches, and has brought ou! 
the wide implications of the iconoclast controversy. It is a particular 
strength of his position that he is well able to apply to his problem all the 
resources of art and archaeology as well as of literary evidence. He thus 
views the whole iine of development from pre-Christian times onwards, 
and emphasizes the conclusion that the increased use of icons brought 
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with it concentration on the relation of the icon, not to the beholder, but 
to its prototype, with the result that the artist was able to some extent 
to ignore the beholder and direct all his powers towards a creation 
which could mirror its prototype. This study is carried farther in 
Kitzinger’s examination of the monuments from Justinian to the 
iconoclast controversy in the Festschrift A. M. Friend fr. (Princeton, 
1955, PP- 132-50). Various problems connected with the use of icons 
are in process of being reviewed by a number of scholars, notably 
A. Grabar and P. J. Alexander; Kitzinger in this paper alone refers to 
four unpublished works which he has used (pp. 857, 1297*', 1337"*, and 
13472°). We are clearly not yet in a position to attempt any general 
reassessment of the iconoclast controversy and its antecedents. 

Historians will welcome R. L. Wolff’s substantial study, ‘Politics in 
the Latin Patriarchate of Constantinople 1204-1261’ (pp. 225-303), in 
which he throws fresh light on the struggle between the Franks and 
Venetians and stresses the papal desire to heal the schism with the 
Greeks, even at the cost of sacrificing the Latin Patriarch. Wolff has 
worked mainly from a microfilm of the registers of Honorius III, and he 
appends the full text of the more important letters which he cites. 

It is significant, and indeed a matter for regret, that only one of the 
essays in this volume lies within the field of Caucasian studies in which 
R. P. Blake did such outstanding work. Sirarpie der Nersessian writes on 
‘An Armenian Version of the Homilies on the Harrowing of Hell’ (pp. 
201-24). She has discovered in MS. 1293 of the Armenian Patriarchate 
in Jerusalem an Armenian version of the apocryphal Descent into Hell, 
and she gives an English translation of this. She has been able to relate it 
to published and unpublished apocryphal writings in various languages, 
in particular to four Greek sermons of a certain Eusebius (probably 
fifth or sixth century; cp. Migne, P.G. 62 and 86). In this learned and 
lucidly presented study fresh light is thrown on apocryphal texts and a 
plea made for further work on the homiletic literature of the East 
Christians, especially the Armenian versions. Unfortunately it is only 
the rare few who can attempt to examine such problems. ‘ 

J. M. Hussey 


The Eastern Schism: A Study of the Papacy and the Eastern 
Churches during the XIth and XiIth Centuries. By STEVEN 
Runciman. Pp. vii+ 189. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. 215. 

The Eastern Schism is based on the Waynflete Lectures given at 

Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1954. Writing in an easy, lucid style, 

Dr. Runciman carries his readers swiftly, even lightheartedly, through 
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a thousand years, and then allows them to linger in the eleventh an | 


twelfth centuries. Six out of eight sections are devoted to the crusadj 
movement during the years 1096-1204; this is the most valuable part of 
the book. The introduction covering the first thousand years of th 
Christian era and the chapter on Michael Cerularius need revision. 

Dr. Runciman’s main concern is to determine when and why th 
schism of 1054 hardened into the rift which has continued to the present 
day. In the last thirty years specialists have lavished their attention on 
the relations between the two churches. New material has been explored 
and new views propounded, particularly on the position of the Patriarch 
Photius and on the fallacy of regarding 1054 as a definitive date in the 
final breach between the two great churches of Christendom. It has by 
now been generally accepted that 1054 did not in itself create an in- 
superable barrier and that the real difficulty was caused by the crusading 
movement and by the hostility of the Normans of south Italy and Sicily, 
particularly during the twelfth century. Rising antagonism culminated 
in the capture of Constantinople in 1204 and after that it was too late for 
the papacy or the Byzantine emperors to dream of reconciliation. 

When a scholar publishes four major volumes in such rapid succession 
as Dr. Runciman has done, it is perhaps not surprising that something 
suffers. Dr. Runciman has the courage of his convictions. He likes a 
wide canvas; he considers that history should be literature ; his work is 
eminently readable. His strength lies in his gift for piloting the un- 
initiated through the intricacies of negotiation and campaign, conveying 
to them the main principles involved and a sense of the dramatic tum 
of events. His weakness is his failure to make use of all relevant material, 
or so it seems, and his occasional inattention to detail. It is admirable to 
have an intricate subject presented with the utmost clarity, but even 
this boon cannot entirely still the pricking disquiet occasioned by the 
presence of minor errors. In this respect the two opening chapters are 
more open to criticism than the rest of the book. 

Chapter I contains certain generalizations which convey the wrong 
impression. Numerous comments could be made on individual points: 
one or two examples will warn the reader that this introductory chapter 
must be used with caution. For instance, the most cherished principle 
in Byzantine life was edo¢Beva, orthodoxy of belief, and yet Dr. Runc- 
man can assert (p. 7) that ‘right worship was really more important to the 
East Christians than right belief’. Far from it. In Byzantine eyes right 
worship owed its very existence to right belief. Then it is not made clear 
that the so-called 28th canon of Chalcedon was brought forward during 
the absence of the papal legates (cp. Das Konzil von Chalkedon, ed. A 
Grillmeier and H. Bacht, ii, pp. 433-562, especially the studies by 
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E. Herman and A. Michel). Citations from the Councils should when- 
ever possible be from E. Schwartz’s edition. And why mention S. 
Vailhé’s article in Revue de l’ Orient Chrétien, iv (1896), on the erection of 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, and not E. Honigmann’s authoritative 
essay ‘Juvenal of Jerusalem’ (especially Appendix I—The Creation of 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem) in the more accessible Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers No. 5 (1950)? The iconoclast council of Constantine V was held 
in 754, not 753 as used to be thought and as Dr. Runciman states on 
p. 20 (cp. V. Grumel, Les Regestes, No. 345 for 8 August 754, and 
Histotre de l Eglise, ed. A. Fliche et V. Martin, v, p. 468). 

Chapter II is likewise open to criticism, and more so, since here Dr. 
Runciman is on what should be his own ground. In attempting to trace 
the admittedly inadequately documented and still disputed question of 
the relationship between Rome and Constantinople from about 960 to 
1054, he states (p. 34) that the popes appointed by German influence 
were not commemorated at Constantinople ‘presumably because of 
their German theology’. It is more probable that political factors 
accounted for the omission of the papal name from the diptychs. This 
has already been convincingly demonstrated by V. Grumel, ‘Les 
préliminaires du schisme de Michel Cérulaire ou la question romaine 
avant 1054’, Revue des Etudes Byzantines, x (1952), pp. 5-23. Dr. 
Runciman’s account of the actual events of 1054 contains occasional 
inaccuracies and his interpretation of some of his evidence is unconvinc- 
ing. For instance, the dramatic delivery of the bull of excommunication 
took place not ‘just as the afternoon liturgy was about to be sung’ (p. 47) 
but in the early morning (Humbert, Brevis Commemoratio, Migne, P.L. 
143, col. 100: ‘clero ex more ad missas praeparato jam hora tertia diei 
Sabbati’). There are different versions of the legates’ departure from 
Constantinople, the Latin (Humbert’s) and the Greek (Michael 
Cerularius’s), but Dr. Runciman does not make it clear that he prefers to 
follow that of the Byzantine Patriarch (pp. 48-49). He considers that a 
major reason which lay behind Michael Cerularius’s work was his 
desire to introduce uniformity into his Patriarchate, in particular the 
Armenian church. ‘He was not primarily concerned with the Latin 
world’ (p. 40), and his attack on Latin usages probably had Armenia in 
mind. This seems somewhat far-fetched. G. Every (Byzantine Patri- 
archate, p. 166), who is cited in support of this view, offers no positive 
evidence for what he frankly admits to be his own ‘hypothesis’. 

Here and there throughout the book are other statements which 
might be questioned. For instance, it is doubtful whether by the middle 
of the eleventh century the Metropolitans of Kiev were always Greeks 
(p. 70) and that ‘the arrangement suited the Russians, for had a Russian 
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been appointed he would never have been able to keep aloof from the , 


rivalries and intrigues that characterised Russian politics’ (cp, D, 
Obolensky, Studi Byzantini e Neoellenici, vii (1953), pp. 437-8: ‘l’élection 
en Russie des candidats indigénes, consacrés ensuite par le Patriarche de 
Constantinople, était considérée au XIe et au XI le siécles par les Russes 
comme normale et légitime’). 

These are, however, small points in comparison with the debt which 
we owe to Dr. Runciman. A book on this subject was needed. As in his 
recent three-volumed History of the Crusades, Dr. Runciman has ably 
presented the Byzantine case. At the same time he is by no means blind 
to Greek mistakes. In the present writer’s view this study fairly re. 
presents the recent reorientation of emphasis and does notable service 
in preparing the ground for a reconsideration of the relations at all levels 
between the Latins and the Greeks and the other Eastern Orthodox. In 
spite of minor blemishes it provides a penetrating and lucid introduc. 
tion to a highly involved subject. J. M. Hussey 


The Writings of Bishop Patrick 1074-1084. By AUBREY Gwynn. 
(Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, 1.) The Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies, 1955. 25s. 


Tuis is the first volume of a series whose aim is to supply critical editions 
of Hiberno-Latin texts. The Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies is 
to be congratulated on the appearance of this work, as well as on the 
quality of its scholarship, which is of good augury for future volumes. 
They did well to place it in the hands of the Oxford University Press. 

It was a good idea to begin the series with an edition of the writings 
of Bishop Patrick, the second bishop of the Norse-Irish see of Dublin. 
His predecessor Dunan or Donatus appears to have been consecrated 
by an archbishop of Canterbury during the reign of Cnut, and Patric 
himself was consecrated by Lanfranc. In his ‘profession’, Patrick calls 
Lanfranc ‘primate of the Britains’; here Fr. Gwynn must be right in 
suggesting that the archbishop saw an opportunity of asserting a claim 
to primacy in Ireland. 

We know little about Patrick’s activity as a bishop. The first impor- 
tant point, in Fr. Gwynn’s words, is that he was ‘a Benedictine monk, 
trained in the school of St. Wulfstan at Worcester in the great days of 
Worcester piety and learning’. He never forgot what he owed to that 
great abbot and bishop and to the Worcester community. A career which 
might have left a deeper mark upon the Irish church was cut short 
when he was drowned in the perilous crossing of the Irish Sea in 108 
His extant writings, which Fr. Gwynn has edited from the mant- 
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scripts with scrupulous care and with an excellent translation, consist 
of five poems and a prose homily De tribus habitaculis animae. We can 
see at once that Patrick belonged, as it were, to two worlds—the world 
of the old Irish-Hisperic learning and the new learning of the French 
and Anglo-Norman schools. His poem on ‘the wonders of Ireland’ is 
clearly based on some Irish prose original now lost, and his long poetical 
allegory has a distinctly Irish flavour, ending with a riddle, the key to 
which eludes the editor and is likely to elude every other reader. The 
poem in adonics 

perge, Carina, 

per mare longum, 


probably owes something to Patrick’s fellow-countryman Columban, 
whose writings must have been known to him. On the other hand, the 
poem, De honore humanae conditionis, in hexameters with tailed and 
leonine rhymes, and the elegiacs, De caduca vita, belong to the conti- 
nental and English fashion of both monastic and cathedral schools. 
The fate of Patrick’s homily is interesting, because by a strange 
chance it found its way into collections where it passed under the names 
of Caesarius of Arles and Eusebius of Emesa. It will be seen that Fr. 
Gwynn’s volume contains much that is of importance not only for Irish 
cultural history, but for the history of medieval Latin literature. 
F, J. E. Rasy 


Ordericus Vitalis: ein Beitrag zur Kluniazensischen Geschichtsschrei- 
bung. By Hans Wo ter. Pp. viii+-252. (Veréffentlichungen des 
Instituts fiir europaische Geschichte, Mainz, VII.) Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner, 1955. DM. 18. 


OnLy a long and detailed review could do justice to the wealth of new 
insights which this brilliant book affords. Its modest title may be mis- 
leading: Ordericus Vitalis (OV.), the Angligena from distant Mercia 
writing his Historia ecclesiastica (HE) at St. Evroul, is indeed the focal 
centre of the book, but around him and his monumental work the author 
throws skilfully into clear relief the whole Norman intellectual back- 
ground with its germinating and fertilizing influences. Many scholars 
have complained of the lack of a study on OV. This serious defect is 
now amply remedied: this book can be regarded as definitive. Professor 
Wolter is the first modern authority who has examined nearly all the 
sixteen extant manuscripts of the HE—especially the autographs— 
and the numerous unedited documents relating to St. Evroul; he has 
an enviable command of contemporary literature as well as of modern 
writings. The book is divided into four parts. The first is an introduction 
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to the monastic world of the late eleventh and early twelfth century; 
the second is devoted to St. Evroul and its history, that monastery jp 
the forest of Ouche in which OV. spent his life from his eleventh yex 
onwards and which became the centre of his literary activity: here th 
author shows how enduring was the unobtrusive and yet powerful 
influence that came to be exercised by an abbey of Cluniac observane 
(as distinct from Cluniac obedience) upon this sensitive and imaging. 
tive monk. A detailed genealogical chart of the foundation family of 
St. Evroul is appended and is of very great value. The third part deals 
with OV. himself, his parents, youth, education both at home and a 
St. Evroul, intellectual influences, his journeys and the date of writing the 
HE. For the first time and in a most satisfactory manner OV.’s life is 
here reconstructed on the basis of original and secondary material. The 
last and longest part treats of the HE itself, and this part is perhaps the 
best and most valuable of the whole book. The author’s ripeness of 
judgement, his quite unrivalled penetration into the texture of the HE, 
the exquisite subtlety of his analyses into the motives, method, structure, 
sources (a most revealing section), topoi, style, language, his critical 
juxtapositions and comparisons (cp., for example, the illuminating 
comparison between OV.’s and Suger’s descriptions of one and the 
same event, pp. 119 ff.) and his judicious and balanced assessment of 
OV.’s work, ensure that this book will set the standard for all future 
investigations of a similar kind. Here indeed the working method, 
aims, intellectual and historical equipment of, and the reaction of events 
upon, one of the great medieval historians are brilliantly laid bare. 
Precisely because OV. considered himself all his life an advena and 
an exul amongst his Norman brethren, he was all the better qualified 
to write from a detached and critical standpoint. He does not eulogiz 
the Normans and some of his unusually strong vituperations cast upon 
them are reminiscent of, say, those made by Benzo of Alba. What gives 
the HE its attractive flavour is its basic teleological conception—we art 
promised a study on the Geschichtstheologie of OV.—so that the work 
could well be entitled Gesta Dei per Normannos. The influence of 
Cluny upon art, architecture, &c., has attracted a good deal of attention, 
but its influence upon historiography has so far received but little 
consideration, and it is one more substantive merit of this book that 
it conceives the HE as a specific product of the Cluniac spirit and of the 
characteristically Cluniac comprehensiveness of vision. Though written 
in monastic isolation it displays nevertheless a sense of the historic 
universality of the orbis catholicus and thus exhibits all the qualities of 
Ciuniac grandeur; indeed, as Professor Wolter points out, it is the 
expression of the author’s personal experience of the unity of the 
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occident. Thus far, then, OV. is one of the last in the line of great 
Cluniac writers, such as Odo, Ralph Glaber, Hugh of Fleury, and so 
forth. But the history of Cluniac historiography still remains to be 
written and this work is an important step towards it. 

Nevertheless, although stimulated by the great ideological upheavals 
and events of the eleventh century, notably the crusade, OV. sympto- 
matically reflects in his two main themes—the ecclesia as the corpus 
Christi and as an historic phenomenon on the one hand, and the Normans 
on the other hand—an age that already belonged to the past: it does 
not seem that the Libertas ecclesiae of Hildebrandine coinage had made 
much impression upon him; he is critical of the Roman curia; he shows 
at times an excessive devotion to English kings; nowhere does he 
impugn the lay domination in the church; and most interestingly, the 
archbishop of Rouen, who had ordained him and who is now held to be 
the author of the York Tracts, is described in the HE in particularly 
friendly terms—there may indeed have been an ideological kinship 
between OV. and William Bona Anima which may explain the former’s 
unrepresentative views in the ‘political’ field. But this is no criticism of 
him as an historian whose strength lies in shrewd and sober observation 
of men, movements and institutions, and in graphic and lively descrip- 
tion of events. He is rightly designated as the historian of the monastic- 
feudal order in Christian society. 

The appearance of this rich and excellently written book justifies the 
suggestion that its author, uniquely qualified as he is, should produce a 
new and badly wanted edition of the HE. The subject of this book 
should make a translation worth while. WALTER ULLMANN 


From Becket to Langton: English Church Government 1170-1213. 
By C. R. CHeNgey. Pp. x-+-212. Manchester University Press, 
1956. 18s. 


PROFESSOR CHENEY’s fine book contains the Ford Lectures delivered in 
the University of Oxford in Hilary Term 1955. In it he has dealt clearly 
and faithfully with the strong tradition of orderly government upon 
which Stephen Langton and his episcopal colleagues and successors 
tried to build in the thirteenth century. He is concerned especially with 
ecclesiastical discipline within the pattern of diocesan government, and 
the determination of the church ‘that the clerical order should manage 
its own affairs’. He shows that the tradition of orderly government, 
though older than is often supposed and dependent upon the slow growth 
of the canon law, was elaborated, indeed transformed, in the sense of 
enforcement, during the period 1170-1213, a period which in spite of 
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all the attention given to it, has been unjustly regarded as an epilogue 
to the story of Becket or a prologue to the achievement of Langton, 
This development did not create so much as define the relations between 
the bishop and his subordinates; it emphasized the tension within the 
ecclesiastical system and between the regnum and the sacerdotium; it did 
not exclude incessant compromise, moral conflicts, and bureaucratic 
failure; it probably produced as much criticism as stimulus to effort: 
but it was a living process which requires careful and detailed con. 
sideration for its own sake. 

This consideration Professor Cheney is peculiarly qualified to give. He 
is a master of his subject in the best sense of this over-worked phrase. 
He combines exact critical knowledge of the elusive and scattered 
evidence with a fearless capacity to estimate the bearing of it. He never 
deserts his texts, yet constantly delights the careful reader by revealing 
unexpected significances in them, and in the use to which he puts them, 
He reveals this quality when he stresses the significance of Archbishop 
Richard of Canterbury and his letters. Thus, on p. 107, with reference 
to the bargains reached in 1176 about felonous clerks, he refers to a wise 
letter written by the archbishop to his colleagues of Winchester, Ely, and 
Norwich, arguing ‘for justice rather than logic, for punishment by both 
Church and State and, in general, for co-operation between regnum and 
sacerdotium’. Professor Cheney adds: ‘it is an important record of the 
spirit of compromise at work in the English Church’. He points out 
that the three bishops to whom the archbishop’s letter was addressed 
were those who, three years later, were appointed chief justices by the 
king, an incident which aroused much contemporary comment, for by 
accepting offices of secular jurisdiction under the Crown these bishops 
acted contrary to canon law. Archbishop Richard vigorously defended 
them and ‘whether or no his letter reached Rome, it shows that the 
archbishop of Canterbury believed in a closer co-operation between the 
clergy and the Crown than the official policy of Rome permitted. 
Professor Cheney’s clear and able exposition of the subject (pp. 22-24) 
shows how deliberate contemporary compromise was on this and other 
matters at issue between the principles of regnum and sacerdotium. Even 
the pope’s acquiescence in disobedience to his injunctions was in some 
measure a recognition of the general benefit which followed the appoint- 
ment of those ‘popish clergymen’ whom Maitland in our own day hailed 
as the instrument of Henry II’s greatest and most lasting triumph. 

There is no need to describe the contents of Professor Cheney’s book 
in detail. Its general conclusions are not exciting, but the planning of 
the argument and the critical discussions of the evidence de excite the 
historical mind and should be most carefully studied, both as a model 
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of historical method and as an exposition of adjustment to social, legal, 
and theological change. Professor Cheney has done justice to a subject 
which, in spite of all that has been written about it during the last 
hundred years, has not been faced as it deserves to be faced. It is 
astonishing, for example, that we have had to wait so long for a con- 
vincing treatment of archbishop Hubert Walter (pp. 31-41). 

A few notes of guidance to the contents of the book may be useful. 
The six lectures are an Introduction (mainly on the texts now available 
and later literature), the Bishops, England and Rome, Church and State, 
the Diocese, the Laity. There are three appendixes: the first on providees 
and Italians in English benefices, the second on early vicarages in the 
diocese of Lincoln (this strengthens the criticism in the fifth lecture of 
prevailing views about the development of the perpetual vicar, pp. 131- 
6), the third an edition of selected documents, sixteen in all, taken from 
various collections of muniments, and used in the course of the book; 
these are especially valuable as evidence on the church courts, synods, 
&c., including the jurisdiction over advowsons and patronage (see, in 
lecture 4, pp. 108-18). On the interplay of theology and canon law see 
PP. 43, 57, 59, 76 n., 86, 105-6, 156-7. In the important pages on 
diocesan organization and church courts (especially, pp. 139~—49), 
Professor Cheney adds to and corrects his own previous work and also 
corrects statements by the Swedish scholar Sten Gagner and the late 
Professor Z. N. Brooke. In his pages (pp. 126-9) on the sons of priests 
and an hereditary clergy, Professor Cheney concludes that ‘the critical 
time of change was in the generation after Becket’. He relates the 
keeping by bishops of lists or matriculae, registers of benefices, to the 
episcopal duty to enforce the canons against the succession of sons to 
their fathers’ churches (p. 128). 

The success of Professor Cheney’s exposition is largely due to his 
insistence on the contemporary use and meaning of terms, e.g. ordo 
judiciarius (p. 52), papal consistory (p. 52), rescriptum and decretalis 
epistola (p. 45 note), litteratus as distinct from Jaicus (pp. 104-5 and 
notes, 197). In this connexion the pages on diocesan finance (pp. 149- 
54) give the most accessible and authoritative definitions of the various 
customary payments that have yet appeared for this early period. 

F. M. PowIcke 


Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury. By AvROM SALTMAN. Pp. 
xvi+ 594; 1 plate. (University of London Historical Studies, II.) 
London: The Athlone Press, 1956. 50s. 


Tue glamour of Thomas Becket’s life and the manner of his death, 
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illuminated by a wealth of evidence which makes his episcopate the | of charter 
best-documented episode of the twelfth century, have cast long shadows | undertake 
over the characters and the careers of the other archbishops of Canter. | °P!* ° 
bury between Anselm and Stephen Langton. It has long been realized | ¥ ™™° 
that some of them were considerable figures; and much has been done comms us 
in recent years for Theobald, Baldwin, and Hubert Walter. But Dr, | sccurste 

Saltman’s work on Archbishop Theobald (1139-61) is the first full. | introduct 
length study of any of these men, and it throws light on an obscure period and the d 
in the English church’s history, and above all reveals the extent and well; and 
quality of the evidence from which the activities of most of the twelfth. | of gaps 1 


century archbishops have to be reconstructed. The first part of the book of pream 
is a study, or a collection of studies, of Theobald’s career and various in their d 
aspects of his work; the second part, which occupies a little over two | English 
thirds of the whole, consists of an edition of Theobald’s surviving charters, Theobelk 

The first part is a careful and thorough exposition of the evidence for dees the 
the archbishop’s life, of his influence on monastic government, of charters . 
episcopal elections during his time and his relations with his bishops, aoe 
of his relations with Henry II, and of the leading figures of his house- | wits " 
hold. Each of these topics is critically handled, and there is very little —" 
early evidence that has escaped Dr. Saltman’s search. Less full use is ais 


made of very recent work, for instance of Dom David Knowles’s teadieiad 
Episcopal Colleagues of Archbishop Thomas Becket (1951)—a failing aie 
possibly due to the length of time which divided Theobald’s completion —— 


as a thesis from its publication as a book. In every section there is new yi 
material used and some new conclusions: the account of episcopal Chines 
elections is well-nigh definitive; the background to the constitutions : 
of Clarendon is sketched in a short but very interesting chapter; and congue 
the early career of John of Salisbury is revised, with the result that he age 
is shown to have joined Theobald’s curia not in 1154, as R. L. Poole ps 
had supposed, but in 1147. The present writer recently came to a | Qhies 
similar conclusion independently, but chose the date 1148 rather than | Po 
1147, on no very good ground. Dr. Saltman has discovered a charter Theobal 
in a fragmentary cartulary at Maidstone which proves beyond question archbish 
that he was already with Theobald in 1147. Sins 


The first part of the book, then, is a valuable collection of studies 
which the expert will often find useful. It is not a rounded whole, and ' Hea 
in spite of interesting lines, sometimes gracefully executed, there is | Theobald 
no attempt to draw a picture of the archbishop nor to make a general 
study of the English church in his day; nor, in spite of the new material | (9. 194. 
used, is it really a pioneer work. Probably of more lasting value, and } dlienatior 
certainly a monumental achievement, is the collection of charters which dates anc 
forms the second part of the book. To collect and edit so large a number 
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of charters from such diverse sources is a heavy labour for one man to 
undertake, and the author may be forgiven for accepting some inferior 
copies or modern editions as the basis of his texts when the best source 
was remote from London. He has collected some 311 charters, and it 
seems unlikely that many have escaped his clutches. He provides 


accurate texts, details of sources, a minimum of annotation, and an 


| introduction analysing the content of the charters and their witnesses, 


and the diplomatic of their form. All that he does he does carefully and 
well; and when so much has been well done it seems harsh to complain 
of gaps in the editing. The diplomatic introduction contains long lists 
of preambles and the like, but no real attempt to place these documents 
in their diplomatic context or to reap the harvest of Professor Cheney’s 
English Bishops’ Chanceries (1950), which showed how important 
Theobald’s office was in the development of episcopal charters. Nor 
does the author try to explain why we have so many more of Theobald’s 
charters than we have of his predecessors’. There is too little said about 
the genuineness of the documents. No. 111, for instance, keeps company 


| with a charter of King Stephen for Gloucester Abbey which cannot be 





genuine—it does not look like a royal charter, and it is dated 1138 (very 
circumstantially) and yet confirms at least three grants made in the 1140’s. 
No. 111 itself may be genuine—though the point needs to be argued— 
but its date is certainly wrong. It also confirms grants from the 1140's, 
including the grant of Stanley St. Leonard (1146: Hist. et Cart. Mon. 
Gloucestriae, ed. W. H. Hart, i. 113), and must be dated 1146-8 (the 
abbot addressed, Gilbert Foliot, became a bishop in 1148), not c. 1139. 
Charters wrongly dated in this kind of way are very few: the real 
complaint against Dr. Saltman’s dating is that it is not sufficiently 
explained. Twelfth-century chronology is so difficult and obscure a 
matter that an editor’s dating is valueless unless the grounds of it are 
stated. The work in this case has been done with great care, and it is all 


| the more unfortunate that he has not told us a little more about it. Some 


dates are expounded ; and there is some discussion of the chronology of 
Theobald’s titles—archbishop alone, archbishop and primate, and 
archbishop, primate, and papal legate. But the discussion does not carry 
full conviction,’ partly for the reason that it is based on unsupported 


' He argues, for example, that the legatine title was sometimes omitted after 
Theobald became legate in 1150, and claims that there are twelve charters 
certainly of later date than 1150 in which Theobald is primate but not legate, 
and that even a letter resulting from a papal mandate can omit the legatine title 
(Pp. 191-2). The letter in question is part of the lengthy process against the 
lienations of the bishops of Ely, which must have produced many papal man- 
dates and many !etters from the archbishop; there is no evidence apart from 
contiguity in the Ely cartularies (which is not evidence) that Theobald’s letter 
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dating for some of the charters. But I have said enough by way ¢ 
criticism, and there are very few editions of charters of which one cou) 
not say as much or more. These points apart, the edition is the fruit ¢ 
great labour, admirably executed. Only someone who has tried wp 
collect the scattered remains of a twelfth-century bishop, and to estab. 
lish a thoroughly accurate text of them, can really appreciate Dr 
Saltman’s problems, and the skill with which he has mastered them, 

C. N. L. Broom 
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The Religious Orders in England, vol. 11: The End of the Middk 
Ages. By Davip KNowLes. Pp. xii-+-407. Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. 455. 

DesPITE its title most readers will look on this book as the third volume 
of a single enterprise—namely, the history of regular religious life in 
England from the middle of the tenth to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. This being so, it may here be permissible to take stock of th 
work as a whole and ask quite simply how it is going. The three volumes 
which have already appeared fill some 1,500 pages; there is another 
volume to follow; we have now reached the age of the Yorkist kings; 
some fifty or sixty years remain to be surveyed. It is now possible to see 
the general outline of the work and to appreciate the main features of 
one of the outstanding historical works of this generation. In the course 
of the work the author has reacted to the material in front of him; in 
some ways the emphasis has shifted, subtly but perceptibly, even be- 
tween the previous volume and the present one. The first volume of 
course stands apart from the rest, both in title and scope. It will always 
be a source of delight and a virtually inexhaustible store of information 
about the monastic order in England before the coming of the friars; 
it is monolithic, authoritative, composed, magistral. In the volume which 
followed—the first volume on the now complicated theme of the 
religious orders—there seemed to be a certain wavering of purpose; 





goes with the mandate of 1157—it could well be ten or a dozen years earlier. | 
And of the eleven other documents listed by Dr. Saltman, only seven can really 
be proved to be later than 1150: nos. 47 (c. 1158), 81 (1159-61), 131 (1159-00), 
132-3 (1153-61), 216 (1158-61), 273 (1159-61) (it may also be possible to prove 
46 iater than 1150). These dates are striking. The legateship, unlike the primacy, 
was a personal grant from an individual pope, and expired with his death. From 
September 1159 to late 1160 no pope was recognized in England, and Theobald 
can hardly have been papal legate; at least there is neither certain evidence nor 
likelihood that he used the title in public documents. It is true that the minut 
of his title are insecure evidence for date by themselves. But Theobald carries 
the legatine title in over 170 charters, and it is clear that it was very abnormal 
for him not to use it, when he was legate. 
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the impact of the friars caused a temporary lack of balance as they 


| dbowed the older orders into corners in which the organization of their 
(- estates, their libraries, and constitutional problems were discussed, while 
> the really exciting things happened elsewhere. Now, in the present 


yolume, we return to a steadier course. The excitement of the friars 


| has evaporated; their cause, their problems, and their enemies are in 


large measure also those of the monks. The interest is more diffused 
and the resulting volume is more of one piece than the previous one. 

The interest is more diffused. It is also less intense. There is little of 
the heroic to be found in the records of the religious orders in the period 
under review. In the previous volume it sometimes seemed that Pro- 
fessor Knowles was deeply interested only in the heroic. In this volume 
he is in some ways less exacting—or rather, perhaps, he finds the excel- 
lence which he seeks more lightly scattered over the whole field, more 
dificult to detect, more difficult to hold when detected. There are 
suggestions of beauty, which is scarcely heroism, to lighten what seems 
at times a heavy task—such for instance as come from the letters of the 
Austin friar, William Flete, written home from Italy on the death of 
St. Catherine of Siena: ‘they are the last chapter in an episode over 
which the imagination lingers, a shaft of spring sunlight falling across 
the cold winter of the English scene’. These letters were written in 1380, 
and already the sense of foreboding and fear of sterility hangs over the 
book. It is mainly among the Carthusians that the author finds these 
shafts of sunlight. It was they who chiefly read and preserved, if they 
did not write, the mystical works which give distinction to the religious 
literature of the fourteenth century; but ‘the population of the whole 
group was less than that of a single great abbey of black or white monks 
in the twelfth century’, and even to this élite Professor Knowles applies 
a severe judgement: 


Over all the records of the later fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, 
even in the Charterhouse, there hangs that scent of cloth and leather, that 
flavour of the commonplace and of the limited, that makes the age seem 
one of bourgeois taste, and lacking in spiritual aspiration. 


If, then, the author is less exacting in this volume than in the previous 
one it is not through any lowering of his standards, but because he has 
to look farther afield and in more out-of-the-way places for what he 
seeks. The qualities which he most values are not easily to be found in 
great institutions, least of all in the records of great institutions. The 
great and wealthy abbeys therefore tend to get less than what many 
would regard as their fair share of interest. Professor Knowles puts the 
matter thus: 
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When the members (of great institutions) . . . have become numerow, ' Swift, by 
and the interaction between them frequent, and an age of maturity ang) bread uf 
stability has developed in which no individual, however eminent, cay 

change the character of the institution, the historian has no longer a thread The : 
or pattern that he may take as his guide. He must abandon the hope of | Sometin 
presenting an ordered or chronological account of the events and changes! g¢, Alba 
of the period, and be content to consider particular topics or take crogs. 
sections and soundings. I 





































no one 
personal 

This is an interesting statement of the difficulties of the subject and 2. Tt 
the method followed in this book, but it is nevertheless somewhat 


puzzling. Most people would regard ‘an age of maturity and stability =. 
as the time most suitable for a coherent account of institutions. I have some of 
the impression that Professor Knowles here ascribes to the exigencies explore 
of the material a result which follows much more cogently from the pages W 


nature of his own interests. Knowle 
The book is divided into twenty-seven chapters of very varying (Proc. 0 
length, loosely arranged in two parts, the ‘historical framework’ and the 


‘institutional background’. The distinction is not always clear, but the | pean 
institutional aspects of the subject appear to interest the author much x. one , 
less than the historical, and under the latter heading it is the personal, witness 
the intellectual, and the devotional aspects which interest him most. T 
The result of this is that the most vivid parts of the book fall under three aa 
headings: But she 

1. A series of portraits of monks and friars, together with their critics anal 
and benefactors. These are remarkable for the fineness of their percep- pnt 
tion and the originality of much of the material in them. The series of feel th: 
portraits touches every side of the subject. They are illuminated by: amie 
sense of the diversity of human action and an unwavering grasp of the doubt 
absolute standard by which these actions are to be judged. Indeed itis | anea 
one of the glories of this book that its judgements on men constantly nites 
reflect this conviction. There is no part of the book which deserves ofc 
closer study, not only for the new information it contains but also for its ‘anil 
judgements. It is indicative of the width of the author’s interpretation great | 
of his subject that some of the best pages are those on Wycliffe. These | ated 


pages are informed by a steady hostility to Wycliffe’s aims and methods, Sheen) 
but Professor Knowles will have nothing to do with the tendency to 
treat Wycliffe’s merits as a thinker and polemical writer with superior the gre 
disdain: 
Medieval monasticism might well have felt a premonitory tremor through history 
out its frame in the years when both Wyclif and Langland were walking} , histe 
over its grave. With an appalling precision the fate which they foretold Knowl 
came upon the religious, and the programme which Wyclif had outlined hee 2 
was carried through to the last detail. They might scatter his ashes in the 
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| Swift, but he had not failed to be beforehand with them. He had cast his 


bread upon the running waters, and it returned after many days. 


The author’s convictions are freely displayed in these sketches. 
Sometimes he seems too harsh (for instance to Abbot Whethamstede of 


_ St. Albans), sometimes too kind (for instance to Uthred of Boldon), but 


no one can lightly disagree with his judgements or easily forget the 
personalities portrayed. 

2. The description of the theological controversies (especially with 
regard to ecclesiastical property) in which the monks and friars were 
involved. The pages in which these controversies are discussed contain 
some of the best writing available in English on the still largely un- 
explored field of fourteenth-century university speculation. These 
pages will be an incentive to further work on the subject and Professor 
Knowles’s own paper on the censured opinions of Uthred of Boldon 
(Proc. of the British Academy, xxxvii, 1952) is a model of how meaning 
can be extracted from apparently bare and colourless documents. This 
extension of the field of interest since the appearance of the last volume 
is one of the most promising developments to which this volume bears 
witness. 


3. The chapters on the ‘spiritual life’ of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. These two chapters are both short and even fragmentary. 
But short though they are they contain clues to the understanding of the 
rest of the book. Only one of these clues, and that of a negative kind, 
can be followed up here. It has already been remarked that many will 
feel that the older foundations, considered simply as a social pheno- 
menon, get less than their due share of this book. The chief reason no 
doubt is that they add so little to the records of the spiritual life of these 
centuries. By their position and history the great abbeys had already 
made their choice between being great social institutions and being 
schools of spiritual leadership and innovation ; since Professor Knowles 
is mainly interested in the latter (and he implies that this is what these 
great houses should have been interested in), they necessarily take a 
somewhat humble place in his picture. The last (Mount Grace, Syon, 
Sheen) are indeed first, and the first (St. Augustine’s, St. Albans) last. 
Itis not so much a matter of space, for the bulk of evidence ensures that 
the great foundations shall occupy many pages; but it is not on them 
that the light rests. This is doubtless right; but there are more kinds of 
history than that which is in this sense ‘right’, and one can imagine that 
a historian more interested in the surface of things than Professor 
Knowles will one day arise to write the history of the great houses in the 
later Middle Ages, and to show them in all the human splendour and 

6ar.1 Oo 
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complexity which appears only fitfully in this book. For at bottom iti ; 


as institutions that their history must be written. 


One last point remains to be mentioned. Very notable in this book j 
the skill and understanding with which the author uses the work of his 
predecessors. But among the many generous acknowledgements, om 
book is conspicuously absent from the footnotes and bibliography: | 
Coulton’s Five Centuries of Religion. The absence is for various reasons | 
understandable but it prompts some painful reflections, for it is the only 
work of English scholarship at all comparable in scope and learning to 
the present enterprise. Coulton wrote in an atmosphere of harsh and 
often bitter controversy in striking contrast to the calm and unruffied 
spirit of this work. Yet one cannot read Professor Knowles without 
being aware that much of what Coulton asserted so aggressively has now 
been given its place in a larger and more placid view. Indeed, of th 
two, Professor Knowles’s final judgements are the more essentially 
severe and reflect a deeper disappointment; he stands above contr- 
versy, but it may be that, like the rest of us, he owes something to th 
turmoil from which he has done more than anyone te set the subject free. 

R. W. Souruern 


Analecta monastica, deuxiéme série. By JEAN LECLERCQ. Pp. 20h, | 
(Studia Anselmiana, XX XI.) Rome: ‘Orbis catholicus’, Herder, 
1953- 

IN the series of documents published in this volume Dom Leclercq has | 

sought, as in a previous volume of Studia Anselmiana (fasc. 20, 1948), | 

to illustrate the spiritual and intellectual life of Benedictine monasticism 
at various periods before about the middle of the twelfth century. lt 
could scarcely be expected that these largely unprinted document 








should contain masterpieces of literature or devotion, but several of 
them have considerable, and some have very great, merits. The group 
of seventeen letters by an unknown monk of Bec writing about 115 


may be singled out as much the most interesting and lively of the newly ' 


edited texts. It is strange that they have not been printed before, for 
they have attracted the notice and won the commendation of such 
different and exacting scholars as Hauréau (who printed extracts in his 
Notices et Extraits, vol. 2) and Dom Wilmart (who projected, but did 
not live to produce, an edition). They are in their way minor master- 
pieces of easy and natural self-revelation. The writer has not much 
contribute to the stock of ideas, but he gives a vivid picture of Bec i 
its Silver Age. He seems to have had a surprising amount of time 
devote to his friends. He writes as a pious and cultivated man, jealow 
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for the reputation of his house, somewhat quick to detect sycophancy 
and to resent injury, but anxious to avoid quarrels and to placate the 
hostility which his tongue perhaps often stirred up. 

A good deal of the value of small gems of this kind depends on the 
setting, and it is therefore a pity that the editing, perhaps from too great 
haste, leaves something to be desired. It is unfortunately very difficult 
to affix dates or personalities to most of these letters. To date them some 
time about the middle of the twelfth century seems reasonable enough, 
but some of the more precise indications of the editor are quite mis- 
leading. In the first letter the reference to the debt owed to Bec by Lyre 
cannot be to so recent an event as the election of a monk of Bec as abbot 
of Lyre in 1145. Letter VI cannot possibly be addressed to Turold, 
Bishop of Bayeux, who became a monk of Bec about 1108: this is an 
unfortunate suggestion of Hauréau, repeated by Porée and now by 
Dom Leclercq. Nor does Dom Leclercq mention, what Hauréau pointed 
out, that the manuscript from which the letters are taken contains ser- 
mons which are almost certainly by the same author. For these sermons 
we are still dependent on the extracts given by Hauréau. Moreover, is 
it quite as certain as Dom Leclercq supposes that the works in MS. 
Bibl. Nat. lat. 2342 by an anonymous monk of Bec of the same period, 
studied rather cursorily by Dom Wilmart in the Revue Bénédictine (vol. 
xliv, 1932), are not by the same writer? Studying the matter simply from 
what is available in print there seem sufficient similarities in the range 
of interests and literary form to warrant a full discussion of the pos- 
sibility of a common authorship. This discussion should not be too 
much influenced by the contrast between Dom Wilmart’s high opinion 
of the letters and his relatively low opinion of the works in MS. lat. 2342. 
A first-rate letter writer need not be a first-class theologian. One cannot 
help thinking that some opportunities have been lost in the presentation 
of these texts, but the essential thing is that these admirable letters are 
now at last in print, and for this Dom Leclercq deserves our gratitude. 

Of the other texts in the book the letters of Elmer, Prior of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, from 1128 to 1137, though partly printed before, 
are very welcome. They are not so lively as the letters of the Bec writer 
but they give evidence of solid, though restricted, learning and of the 
continuing influence of St. Anselm among a small circle of Canterbury 
pupils. The extracts from the writings of St. Bernard’s secretary 
Geoffrey of Auxerre contain many interesting historical details, among 
which the report of a difference of opinion about Sunday observance 
(P. 192) may be mentioned: it would seem that the Cistercians allowed 
themselves a greater latitude in undertaking journeys on a Sunday than 
was approved by everyone. 
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The volume contains several other short texts, and the editor is to be 
congratulated on putting together a collection of such varied interest 
on a single theme. R. W. Souruery 


Analecta monastica: Textes et études sur la vie des moines au moyen 
age, troisiéme série. By M. M. Lesreton, J. LECLERCcQ, and 
C. H. Tacsor. Pp. 206. (Studia Anselmiana, XX XVII.) Rome: 
‘Orbis catholicus’, Herder, 1955. 

THE systematic search through European libraries for medieval monas- 

tic texts, undertaken by Dom J. Leclercq and his assistants, is bearing 

plentiful fruit. In this number of Studia Anselmiana Dr. C. H. Talbot 
edits the Liber confortatorius of Goscelin of St. Bertin, with an account 
of Bishop Herman of Ramsbury (later of Salisbury), Goscelin’s patron, 
and of Goscelin’s own life and hagiographical works on English saints 

(pp. 1-117). This introduction will make a pleasant contribution to the 

history of the Church in England in the late eleventh century, when it 

finally comes to be written. Although A. Wilmart has published two 
papers on Goscelin and has described the Liber confortatorius, it is good 
to have a complete edition. Goscelin wrote it for an anchoress called 

Eve. She was under his spiritual direction as a nun at Wilton for many 

years. Then suddenly, without consulting him, she crossed the sea to 

live at Angers as a recluse. His letter of encouragement and instruction 
is a moving study from a human as well as from a literary point of view. 

Goscelin feels hurt at her lack of confidence and misses her badly; nor 

can he hide his hope that she may be missing him, too. But Eve had 

always been reserved (p. 29), and she has kept her secret. 

Mile M. M. Lebreton describes and edits extracts from twenty- 
seven sermons of Julien of Vézelay, O.S.B. (pp. 118-37). They were 
preached to a monastic congregation and then assembled at the request 
of Pons of Montboisier, abbot of Vézelay 1138-61. The doctrinal 
teaching, especially on the Eucharist, and the humanist tone of the 
preacher throw light on the spiritual life of the abbey, which is other- 
wise very little known. Julien also raises problems falling outside the 
scope of the paper. Just what did he mean by ‘lege Platonem’ in his 
advice to the more educated monks (p. 123)? 

Dom J. Leclercq contributes the remaining numbers. He edits the 
sermon of Peter Grossolano, archbishop of Milan, to a monastic congre- 
gation, prefacing it with a useful mise au point of Grossolano’s career. 
His sermon explains the religious significance of the monastic chapter, 
where faults are revealed and corrected. The parallel with the judgement 
of Christ, as Leclercq points out, occurs in other monastic writings of 
the early twelfth century (pp. 138-44). Eight letters of Odo of Ourscamp 
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follow (pp. 144-57). Odo wrote the first five while he was a Cistercian 
monk at Ourscamp, c. 1165~70. No. IV will interest historians of the 
contemporary schools at Paris. The writer, himself a former Paris 
master, well known to historians of early scholasticism, congratulates a 
former colleague (frater A) on leaving the schools to enter Clairvaux. In 
the manner of converts, they seem to like surprising their former asso- 
ciates. Of the four mentioned, the ‘cantor ille Parisiensis, cantor tamen 
dissonans’, who is not identified by the editor, must have been Albert, 
precentor of Notre Dame, who subscribes charters from 1147 and died 
about 1180. ‘Simon cum quo communes habui nepotes, Simon tamen 
non obediens’, the old but unenlightened archdeacon, and Master 
Manerius, ‘master only of error’, are more enigmatic; but they may 
perhaps be identified by experts. The last three letters belong to Odo’s 
cardinalate, 1170 to 1171 or soon afterwards. VI and VIII show his 
continued attachment to his Order and his wish to reform it to its 
‘original vigour’. VII praises a ‘Roman consul’; Leclercq suggests Odo 
Frangipani, a supporter of Pope Alexander III. Next comes a dialogue, 
De peccatore et ratione, recommending the practice by which seculars 
received the monastic habit shortly before death. The author may have 
been a monk called Ralph. The milieu is that of St. Anselm and his 
English disciples. Leclercq adds a list of Anglo-Norman texts on the 
monastic profession (pp. 158-68). Lastly, we have a selection of monas- 
tic lettres de vocation, pressing the claims of the religious life, from 
St. Bénigne, Clairvaux, Rievaulx (by Matthew the precentor, early 
thirteenth century), and Jumiéges, with two of unknown provenance 
(pp. 169-97). These last two papers throw an interesting light on current 
attitudes to religion. They give the impression, as Leclercq says, that 
the secular schools of the day constituted the most serious rivals to the 
monasteries from the point of view of recruitment. His clear-cut sum- 
mary makes a fitting conclusion. The keynote of these letters is a call to 
personal salvation: ‘II n’est jamais question de faire du bien a autrui, 
fit-ce méme par la priére. I] ne s’agit toujours que de chercher Dieu et 
de répondre a son appel, comme dans le Prologue méme de la Régle de 
saint Benoit.’ BERYL SMALLEY 


Ives: Epitre a Séverin sur la charité, Richard de saint-Victor: Les 
quatres degrés de la violente charité. Texte critique avec introduc- 
tion et notes. By Gervais DumeIce. Pp. 206. (Textes philo- 
sophiques du moyen 4ge, III.) Paris: Librairie philosophique, 
J. Vrin, 1955. 


Fr. Dumeice here edits, translates, and analyses two texts on the 
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contemplative life, which he studied among others in his Richard d& 
Saint-Victor et lidée chrétienne de P amour (Paris, 1952). The first, Epistola 
ad Severinum de caritate, is printed among the works of Richard of St. 
Victor in Migne, P.L. 196. Fr. Dumeige brings forward convincing 
reasons from the manuscript tradition and content of the letter for 
preferring a ‘frater Ivo’, to whom it is ascribed in three manuscripts, 
one of them thirteenth century. He wrote some time after 1152, since 
he quotes from St. Bernard’s De consideratione, and before the mid- 
thirteenth century, the date of the earliest surviving copy. The late 
twelfth century seems the more probable period within this margin of 
some eighty years. Neither Ivo nor his correspondent, Severin, sub- 
prior of St. Denis, have as yet been identified ; the editor wisely refuses 
to speculate without evidence. A careful study shows the letter to bea 
pastiche. Implicit quotations from ‘the Bible, St. Bernard, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Gregory and Hugh of St. Victor’ account for more than a 
quarter of it. St. Bernard’s influence is particularly strong. Indeed, when 
the reader comes upon a quotation from Hugh’s De arrha animae (p. 67, 
§ 19), he will notice a different mind at work ; the ‘joins’ are plain to see. 
Ivo depends more on earlier writers and schematizes less than Richard 
of St. Victor. His editor has shown, however, that Ivo was a compiler 
with a mind of his own. He organizes his material so as to create an 
orthodox, but personal contribution on the subject of mystical love 
within the framework of religion. 

De IV gradibus violentae caritatis is a characteristic work of Richard. 
It seems to represent an expanded sermon or series of talks and to have 
followed the two Benjamins. Otherwise the only limiting date is Richard's 
death in 1173. The two writers make an interesting contrast. Factors in 
Richard’s education and milieu combine to make him plot out the 
mystic’s way to divine union with a new sureness and clarity; some 
might call his four stages too cut-and-dried. He had the taste for anti- 
thesis and other rhetorical devices so dear to auteurs spirituels of the 
twelfth century, as is beautifully illustrated in the editor’s stylistic 
analysis. Richard shared also in the early scholastic wish to clarify by 
means of distinction. The editor rightly stresses his powers of observe 
tion, both of outer life and inner experience, and his poetic qualities. In 
spite of these, Richard’s mixture of rhetoric and scholastic distinction 
makes him seem artificial in comparison with Ivo. The juxtaposition of 
the two writers helps us further by bringing out the specifically Vic- 
torine traits in Richard. He has a feeling for biblical history. Progression 
from the Old to the New Testament seems to underlie his four stages of 
spiritual perfection. Of the scriptural quotations listed in the footnotes, 
some 105 derive from the Old Testament as compared with only fifty-si 
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from the New. About half the latter occur in the account of the fourth 
and last stage. It is here, when the mystic marriage has been consum- 
mated, that likeness to Christ begins. Richard’s parallel between earthly 
and divine love springs from Victorine gentleness towards life outside 
the cloister. Amor vulnerans, the first and lowest stage in man’s love for 
God, has its counterpart in human married love. Richard holds this for 
good in itself, though he says that the three higher stages of love become 
progressively bad on the human level, because too absorbing. He rather 
romanticizes marriage. Deliberation comes before affection in man’s 
quest for God; he has to prepare himself as a beginning. Carnal love 
reverses the order ; here attraction comes first. How far was this possible 
in the arranged matches of the propertied classes of his day? The part 
played by ‘admiration’ in his teaching on contemplation recalls the 
climate of Hugh and Godfrey of St. Victor. So does his constant 
serenity. Richard hardly considers the depression and sense of loss 
described by Ivo as part of the mystic’s experience. 

This edition with its critical apparatus witnesses to intense labour, 
which involved reading ‘all St. Bernard’. The doctrinal analysis and 
summary provide needed guidance. They are written with insight and 
vigour. Not only Ivo and Richard, but the manuscripts of their works 
become actual to us. The French translation is intended to keep the 
rhythm of the original, and to ‘follow the author without clarifying him 
when he indulges in preciosity’. This probably explains why the mean- 
ing is not always fully brought out; ‘tunc . . . cum’ is not rendered 
(p. 45, lines 15-17); ‘au feu de la parole de Dieu’ does not quite give the 
sense of the technical term Jectio in ‘divine lectionis igne’ (p. 169, 
line 8). The scriptural references, p. 154, n. 8, 10, 12, 13, 15, show care- 
less proof-reading. ‘Ad Libanum’, p. 155, lines 3-4, must be a mistake: 
it is translated as ‘du Liban’. Use of a medieval glossed Bible (printed 
in many early editions with the postills of Nicholas of Lyre and the 
additions of Paul of Burgos) would have revealed more quotations than 
are noted: Profundum est cor hominis et inscrutabile is from Jer. xvii. 9 
(p. 81, line 29). The glossed text has hominis for omnium in the modern 
Vulgate; profundum for pravum comes from a gloss from St. Jerome: 
‘LXX profundum est cor . . . ’. But one would not wish the perfect to 
have delayed the good in so useful and stimulating a book. 

BERYL SMALLEY 
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Fonti e Paleografia del Canto Ambrosiano. Par M. Hucio, 0.53, #88 
L. Acustont, E. Carping, 0.S.B., T. Moneta-Cactio. Pp Vsaeré 
xvi+280+ 16 pl. et 1 tableau dépliant. (Archivio Ambrosian, 
VII.) Milano: a cura della Rivista Ambrosius, 1956. 


La publication de |’Antiphonale Missarum juxta ritum S. Ecclesia Avec: 
Mediolanensis, en 1935, avait ravivé l’intérét des musicologues pourk et _grace 
chant liturgique milanais; mais cette édition avait surtout un by musicol 
pratique, et ses perfectionnements mémes faisaient désirer la parution _ pour to 
d’un ouvrage technique d’ensemble consacré aux multiples question _ point, p 
du chant ambrosien et de son interprétation. occiden' 

Un membre de l’atelier paléographique de Solesmes, Dom Michel 
Huglo, s’est consacré a |’étude scientifique de ce chant; les résultats & 


. : Die M 
ses recherches forment la partie la plus importante du présent ouvrag ey 
et sont présentés en langue italienne. Wes 


Une condition préalable était la recherche et l’examen des sources dy 
chant ambrosien; aussi le livre s’ouvre par une longue liste de 26 | Txls b 
manuscrits dont la description détaillée occupe plus de 100 pages, pleins | 2 4 m 
de renseignements pour le musicologue. howeve 

Vient ensuite une partie complémentaire (pp. 117—58) consacrée aux | _ lies in 
questions de paléographie musicale comparée, dans laquelle |’auteur| author’ 
témoigne de connaissances musicologiques étendues autant que de pr | Latin | 
dence dans ses déductions: il examine successivement I’influence du | Quint, 
chant byzantin sur |’ambrosien, les rapports de celui-ci avec le chant | workin 


gallican, les rapports plus profonds du chant vieux-romain et du chant The 
grégorien avec celui de Milan, sans négliger les points de contact avec | pages 
les chants bénéventain, mozarabe, etc. relevar 


Chemin faisant, plus d’un point jusqu’ici énigmatique se trowe| The fi 
résolu: c’est ainsi que, dans le cas de I’Introit grégorien Gaudeamu | _ is Eckl 
omnes devenu |’ Ingressa milanaise Laetemur omnes, qui a tant intriguéles | Mant 
ys ie la raison du réarrangement textuel n’est pas d’ordre littéraire | _freedo 

i ‘mystique’, mais d’ordre purement musical (pp. 130-1); le motif | posit 
mélodique choisi par Milan pour le début de cette piéce n’admettant pa _the ‘sf 








deux syllabes avant l’accent, comme le grégorien Gaudedmus, mais seule | _nothir 
ment une: Laetémur. furthe 
L’apport de D. Huglo se termine par une étude sur les neumes | assert 
spéciaux communs au chant grégorien et au milanais. to des 
La partie scientifique qui manquait al’ Antiphonale Missarum ambro- | from. 
sien de 1935, nous |’avons incontestablement dans le présent ouvrage: versio 
nul doute qu’il ne doive marquer une date dans I’histoire de la musico- | fear o 
logie ancienne. of vie 
Le livre se continue par une étude du Prof. L. Agustoni sur | think 
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désagrégation du neume dans les chants romain et ambrosien, puis par 
une étude de Dom Cardine sur la valeur esthético-pratique de la 

tion terminale du neume, enfin par diverses additions dues 
gu Président de I’Institut Pontifical Ambrosien de musique sacrée, 
Dr. E-T. Moneta-Caglio. 

Avec ses innombrables exemples, tableaux et Indices de divers genres, 
et grace & sa documentation abondante, ce livre constitue pour le 
musicologue 4 la fois un précieux instrument de travail et un guide sar 
pour tout ce qui concerne le chant ambrosien et, jusqu’a un certain 
point, pour un certain nombre de questions concernant le chant d’église 
occidental. Louis Brou 


Die Metaphysik Meister Eckharts eingeleitet durch eine Erérterung 
der Interpretation. By Joachim Kopper. Pp. 137. Saarbriicken: 
West-Ost-Verlag, 1955. 990 French fr. 


Tuts book, which is a Privatdozent’s thesis, can scarcely be described 
as a major contribution to our knowledge of Meister Eckhart. It is, 
however, a scholarly work and the fruit of great industry. Its chief merit 
lies in the use of a good deal of unpublished material, placed at the 
author’s disposal by Professor Joseph Koch, the editor of Eckhart’s 
Latin treatises. From the editor of the German sermons, Professor 
Quint, the writer of the thesis has derived considerable insight into the 
workings of Eckhart’s mind. 

The introduction deals with the problem of interpretation and several 
pages are devoted to an outline of the Kantian theory. This is scarcely 
relevant to the main theme and might quite well have been omitted. 
The first part of the book is not without originality. The starting-point 
is Eckhart’s frequent use of the word ‘nothing’ to describe the creatures. 
Man must be freed from the bondage of outward things to attain inner 
freedom and union with God. This is a fair statement of Eckhart’s 
position, although some critics would prefer to stress the doctrine of 
the ‘spark of the soul’ and the ‘birth of God in the soul’ rather than the 
nothingness of the creatures. But when Dr. Kopper develops the idea 
further, we cannot follow him without considerable reservations. He 
asserts that in Eckhart’s view the sense of nothingness must drive man 
to despair before he can see the light. His misery and sense of separation 
from God and his powerlessness to escape from this state lead to con- 
version (Umschwung). If this were elaborated slightly, if we add the 
fear of the void and of annihilation, we arrive at the existentialist point 
of view. Dr. Kopper does not go quite as far as this, but one cannot help 
thinking that he is very near it. 
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If Eckhart calls the creatures ‘nihil’, it must be remembered that o 
occasion he also applies this word to God, naturally in a very differen | 
sense. As applied to the creatures the word must be taken in the whok | 
context of Eckhart’s thought. He means that the creatures are nothing 
in comparison with God. He is not concerned with the loneliness of un. 
regenerate man or his spiritual isolation. He was too intent on describ- 
ing the goal of the mystic quest to waste time on the intermediate stages, 
He did not elaborate the feelings of man without God. Men are not t 
be driven to salvation by fear, but brought to it by love. 

There are other instances in this book of undue emphasis on one 
particular detail. Thus, a section is devoted to Eckhart’s early work, 
based on a Quaestio discussed at the Sorbonne, which asks the question 
whether the intellect and being (esse) are identical in God, and gives the 
primacy not to being but to the intellect. This runs counter to Eckhart’s 
usual position, Esse est Deus. But one cannot help thinking that a theory 
put forward propter argumentum as a youthful exercise of wits in a debate 
is not to be taken as characteristic of its author. Incidentally Dr. Kopper 
was not the first to give currency to this particular misconception. It is 
a pity that the sections in Dr. Kopper’s thesis dealing with Eckhart and 
Thomas Aquinas, Eckhart and Neoplatonism were not developed 
further. In these, and in other paragraphs, there are suggestive ideas 
and interesting sidelights. James M. C1ark 


Huldreich Zwinglis sdmtliche Werke: 5. Fesaja Erklarungen. 
Lieferungen 1-2, pp. 240. (Corpus Reformatorum, CI) 
Ziirich: Verlag Berichthaus, 1956. 


Tue little Zwingli ‘renaissance’, though it has not yet acquired the 
momentum of the renewal in our time of Calvin and Luther studies, 
has reached an interesting stage, in reopening the question of the 
relation of Zwingli’s humanism to his biblical theology. Attention is 
turning to his biblical exegesis, so that this latest addition to the Corpus 
Reformatorum series, though long delayed, is timely. Zwingli’s was 4 
reformation at the heart of which was his conception and execution of 
prophetic preaching. In the preface of this work, which he dedicates to 
that Christian civic league of Swiss and South German cities which he 
had contrived in 1529, he cries exultantly: ‘O blessed are those princes, 
cities and peoples with whom the Lord talks freely through his servants 
the prophets.’ Just as Luther and Calvin have an affinity with Michel- 
angelo’s portraits of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, so for Zwingli the ‘prince 
and chief of all the prophets’ is the statesman-scholar Isaiah. This work 
now republished consists of Zwingli’s own translation into Latin of the 
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prophecy of Isaiah, and of a short commentary, justifying his departures 
from traditional readings: ‘We are not writing a commentary, but simply 
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| justifying our readings’ (p. 160). 


The work is an excellent illustration of Zwingli’s biblical humanism, 
and comes at the end of a decade which in Ziirich, Basel, and Strasbourg 
had produced a remarkable series of biblical commentaries, based on 
philological exegesis in terms of the ‘sacred languages’ of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. Zwingli here has used the LXX, the Hebrew, and St. 
Jerome. His comments on the LXX are interesting, for he will have none 
of the suggestion that this was the work of plenary inspiration. There 
was no miracle, he says, or Josephus would have mentioned it. And 
judging by what happens with business in the council in Ziirich, and the 
time it takes to correct and amend the last minutes of the meeting, we 
can hardly believe the work was accomplished in the traditional seventy- 
two days! He has an interesting note on the value of the LXX, which is 
followed by a discussion of the Hebrew language in which he stresses 
its facility for tropes and allegories (a great feud between himself and the 
exegetes of Wittenberg). More important he begs students to read the 
scriptures in terms of the sacred languages themselves, and not to evade 
the direct confrontation of scripture in the mere study of commentaries 
(he excepts his friend Oecolampadius whose commentary on Isaiah has 
been obviously valuable to him). Those who have stressed an alleged 
Platonism in Zwingli will find him in this writing heavily indebted to 
Aristotle also: ‘Platonis facultas, splendor et amplitudo non tanta un- 
quam fuit apud me, ut Aristotelis acumen lucem et eruditionem fasti- 
direm.’ He points the moral for his own time (and ours) when he says: 
‘Isaiah lived in a tumultuous age, very like our own, in which all things 
were carried on by the use of violence, rather than by judgment and 
equity.’ Gorpon Rupp 


Principles and Problems of Biblical Translation: Some Reformation 
controversies and their background. By W. ScHwarz. Pp. xiv+ 
225. Cambridge University Press, 1955. 25s. 

Tuis is a learned work of freshness and merit, by an expert philologist 

with capacity for historical writing. It discusses historically the basic 

principles which must be considered when a translation is made from 
the scriptures. Although his discussion is fully centred on the Re- 
formation period, the author treats first the emergence of his problem 
in the traditions regarding the origin of the Septuagint in pre-Christian 
times, as they are to be found in the Letter of Aristeas and in Philo. 
There follows a discussion of the views of St. Jerome, whose rejection 
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of any doctrine of plenary inspiration of the LXX enables him to attag 
it with a violence which disturbed many, including St. Augustine, why| 
tried to soften the effect of Jerome’s sharp distinction between propher 
and translators, by suggesting that the Spirit had inspired both th 
Hebrew and the LXX writers, in their divergences as well as in the: 
concomitance. There is an interesting exposition of medieval reliang 
upon the tradition of the church, and of the foreshadowing in the late 
Middle Ages, of the doctrines of humanists and reformers. With Reuch- 
lin we reach Dr. Schwarz’s main interest: Reuchlin and Erasmus re. 
present the view, against the traditional theologians and distinct from 
the Reformers, that the basis of translation must be the Philoleged 
interpretation of a text in terms of the best and most ancient manuscrips 
and in the original languages. Luther, on the other hand, represents wha 
Dr. Schwarz calls ‘the inspirational’ view: he found his own religion 
experience, in the so-called Turm erlebnis, to be the key to the whole 
scripture and for him thereafter this became the norm, so that his theo- 
logical presuppositions take precedence of philology. This points to the 
weakness of this valuable book, its combination of philological exper- 
ness and historical insight, with some rigidity of method and some theo- 
logical obtuseness. His chapters on Reuchlin and Erasmus are two of the 
finest essays on their subjects that we have had for a long time, but ar 
disastrously over-simplified. For Reuchlin’s allegorizing of the Cabbah, 
and Erasmus’ preference for Origen and Jerome, invite what we never 
get from Dr. Schwarz, a discussion of allegorical interpretation in th 
church from Origen onward, the revived Platonism of the Sixteenth 
century, and at least some examination of the extent to which Erasxws 
shared with his friend Colet in this Platonizing and spiritualizing of ext. | 
gesis. The discussion of Luther is even more one-sided and unsatisfying. 
It could hardly have been written, had the author been able to consider 








the seminal studies of G. Ebeling on Luther’s hermeneutics. We are left 
in a muddle about the relation of Luther’s theology to his experience, | 
with the result that Luther’s discovery about justitia Dei is treated mor | 
subjectively than ever before. There is little indication of the extent 
which the whole Bible and not any set of doctrines (still less some ¢t- 
perience of inspiration) came to be the massive background of Luther’ 
thought in his lifelong revision of the biblical text and in his sermom 
and commentaries. Nor, and this is a defect of the whole study, is aty 
real consideration given to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the church, 
which no Christian theologian or exegete dared deny, not Reuchlin no 
Erasmus nor Luther. If we turn Dr. Schwarz’s principles into half-truths, 
and remember that a whole complex of meanings, and not one fixed ide, 
underlay the great works of humanists and reformers, we shall find much 
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value in what is on the whole a most rewarding study. The technical 
studies, which Dr. Schwarz has published elsewhere and indicates in foot- 
notes in this volume, have the same merits and demerits of the book; 
they fall far short of demonstrating the points indicated in the present 
work, though expounded with lucid intricacy. Gorpon Rupp 


Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel. Translated and edited by T. G. 
Taprert. Pp. 367. (Library of Christian Classics, XVIII.) 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1955. 30s. 


ApMIRABLY translated and edited, Professor Tappert’s selection from 
Luther’s letters and table-talk will be invaluable to English readers. The 
dominant motive of the reformer’s life is disclosed less by many of his 
polemical treatises than by his epistolary ministry; his ceaseless pastoral 
concern with the problems, anxieties, and sufferings of all sorts and 
conditions of men (and women). These letters—a fair and representative 
selection, though no more than one twenty-fifth of the extant corpus— 
touch familiar issues: sickness, death, and bereavement; persecution 
and martyrdom; epidemic and famine; the oppressor’s wrong; sex, 
marriage, and family relationships; clerical celibacy and marriage; 
church and state; clergy and laity; law and evangelical freedom; above 
all, God’s sole sovereignty and the evil in his world. This pastoral 
activity throughout thirty years reveals Luther’s stature; his human‘ty._ 
humour, shrewdness, and insight; his courage, the outcome of astonish- 
ing religious faith. The book is handsomely produced and has a full 
index and appropriate bibliographies. There seem to be two slips in 
syntax on pages 44 and 74. J. S. WHALE 


The Inspiration of Scripture: A Study of the Theology of the 17th 
Century Lutheran Dogmaticians. By Ropert Preus. Pp. xx+-216. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1955. 20s. 


Tuts book takes us back to a primary source of the ‘Fundamentalist’ 
view of the Bible, and it gives a lucid and illuminating account of a sub- 
ject much debated and often misunderstood. Dr. Preus has ransacked 
the works of a score of Lutheran Orthodox theologians in order to show 
with a superabundance of evidence that their critics have very often 
done them less than justice. Their teaching can be rightly interpreted, 
he maintains, only as an expression of their resolute stand for the Re- 
formation principle of sola Scriptura against the attacks of Jesuits on the 
right, Schwenkfeldians, Socinians, and others on the left, and Lutheran 
‘syneretists’ in between. It was to counter the claims variously made for 
tradition, the church, mystical experience, or rational insight, as sources 
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of doctrine above or alongside scripture, that the Orthodox diving 
developed what is now known as the theory of ‘verbal inspiration’. The 
did not use this term themselves, but they certainly spoke of scriptur 
as vox Dei and tpsissimum Dei verbum, and held that its very words hai 
been ‘dictated’ by God and its writers had acted simply as ‘amanuensy 
(or even ‘hands’ or ‘pens’) of the Holy Spirit. This does not imply, 
‘mechanical’ idea of inspiration, however, since the writers were full 
aware of what they were writing, and willed to write it—under th| 
impulsion of the Spirit, who in turn ‘accommodated’ himself to the local, | 
temporal, and personal characteristics of his ‘amanuenses’. But the | 
Spirit never accommodated himself to any erroneous notions that the 
writers may have had, and scripture is therefore inerrant. It is inerrant, | 
moreover, not only in respect of matters relating directly to salvation, | 
but in all respects; for nothing in scripture is entirely unrelated » 

essential, saving doctrine. Hence we must accept biblical history, 

chronology, geography, cosmology, and all else as infallibly (if ox 

always intelligibly) true. The reason for this extreme conclusion appean 

to have been a mortal fear that the admission of any imperfection wha 

soever in Holy Scripture would mean selling the pass to the enemy and 
surrendering the principle of sola Scriptura. Dr. Preus, who is otherwis 
not wholly uncritical of his beloved ‘dogmaticians’, seems to think that 
here they were right. But could not even they have found a better wa 
out? They admitted that, strictly speaking, only the Hebrew and Gred 
manuscripts of the original writers of scripture were verbally inspire 
and absolutely inerrant; for they knew something, if not enough, abou 
the textual problems of the copyists’ manuscripts which alone were ani 
are extant. Hence they were driven to argue that by the providence 0 
God the copyists had done their work sufficiently well to ensure that 
still have the Word of God uncorrupted. (They would not allow ths 











argument to be applied to translators and versions, however, for fear 0 
giving something away to Rome and its claims for the Vulgate.) At the 
same time, they did not—when they remembered what they wer 
about—precisely identify the Word of God with the words of scriptur. 


They distinguished between the ‘matter’ and the ‘form’ of scriptur, | 


and also between its ‘external’ and its ‘internal’ form. The las 
named was the inner, spiritual meaning and message conveyed bj 
scripture, and it was this, and this alone, that was in the strict sense th 
Word of God, or that made scripture the Word of God. If the implic 
tions of this idea had been developed, it might well have been possible 
to maintain a doctrine of the inspiration and even of the inerrancy @ 
scripture without the absurdities in which the idea of verbal inspiration 
is, at any rate nowadays, patently involved. Puiiip S. Wats0% 
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Histoire de la Tolérance au siécle de la Réforme. By JosEPH LECLER. 
Pp. 403+-459. Paris: Aubier, 1955. 2985 French fr. 


In an impressively erudite work, Father Lecler traces the story of 
toleration in the sixteenth century both as it is embodied in the history 
of European states and as it is discussed in a vast polemical literature. 
He does not analyse the situation in Ireland, Scandinavia, Bohemia, and 
Spain, and he deals with Italy in the writings of its exiles; but the width 
of his sweep enables us to see the variety of the processes and the 
techniques by which toleration could be advanced in spite of the fact 
that it was not regarded as an ideal. He is in a position to tell us when 
a term like ‘toleration’ acquired its modern meaning or a phrase like 
cujus regio ejus religio is first discovered. In a great panorama we can see 
the various countries moving by different routes and at different paces 
towards at least a more tolerant world. 

An encyclopaedic work of this kind involves a considerable degree of 
what might be called compilation and does not admit of great intensity 
of focus on particular problems and conjunctures. It is more significant 
as pointing to the high spots in the relevant literature-—and as providing 
a guide to it—than in its analysis of actual historical situations. Father 
Lecler gives us an invaluable introductory account of the biblical and 
other literary references which provided the armoury for both the 
friends and the enemies of toleration. There is still room for further 
analysis of those ideas in historical Christianity which made it so diffi- 
cult for good men to believe that toleration and freedom of conscience 
could be right. If occasionally Father Lecler makes a point which a 
Protestant would have phrased against a background of different 
assumptions, or with a different innuendo—if perhaps he is less kind to 
Holland and more kind to Belgium—he is remarkably sympathetic and 
fair, and he disarms criticism in a final chapter in which he deals with 
the problem as a whole and sorts out the issues. Perhaps even those, 
however, who sympathize with him in his severe treatment of England 
will not be able to go with him quite all the way. 

The work adequately sums up the present state of knowledge, 
enriches it on the literary side, and by drawing the whole picture 
together brings our study of the subject to a new stage. The whole prob- 
lem would still seem capable of deeper historical analysis in the future. 
It is doubtful, for example, whether historians have made enough of 
the view that in many regions real toleration as we understand it was 
impossible because it was too much at cross-purposes with the existing 
social structure. A king of Bohemia might well wonder whether he 
should not have the same rights over his property as his nobles had over 
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theirs. Cujus regio ejus religio at least put the decision in the hands of 
the government and not of the landlords; though in Sweden before thy | 
end of the sixteenth century it meant that the king was not recognized 
unless he accepted the religion of the nation. Finally, though toleratig 
seems to accompany secularism and the rise of religious indiffereng 
it would be difficult to measure—difficult to discover by historicd 
evidence—how far these may not have been due to the reaction agains | 
the fanaticism of religious conflict. It would be interesting to knoy| 
what would have happened if, instead of coming as a pis aller or a device 
of the politiques, toleration could have been established early, with | 
freedom of conscience as the religious ideal. H. Butrerriw | 


Old Priest and New Presbyter: The Anglican attitude to episcopacy, | 
presbyterianism and papacy since the Reformation. By Norma 
Sykes. Pp. vili+266. Cambridge University Press, 1956. 
27s. 6d. 





AT a time when many projects relating to intercommunion and reunion 
are under discussion in Christian churches and when Anglicans in 
particular are deeply concerned in and about them, it is fortunate tha 
Professor Norman Sykes has published this lucid and well-documented 
study of Anglican opinion since the Reformation upon some of th 
much-vexed questions involved in our contemporary debates. It is a 
historical study, and though the author does not leave us in doubt about 
the conclusions to be drawn from it, his main purpose has been to 
describe rather than to argue. If some of the ground he traverses is 
already fairly familiar (not least as the result of former work of his own), 
he has often been able to throw fresh light upon it and to add to ou 
knowledge at several points of special interest. Two characteristics of: 
book dealing with so many confused and confusing controversies att 








especially to be remarked : they are its fair-minded refusal to overstrait | 


the significance of particular episodes, and its firm grip of the main 
tradition of Anglican opinion. Limits of space no doubt prevented any 
treatment of the social distinctions and prejudices which long affected 
ecclesiastical relations in post-Reformation England: no one is better 
aware of their importance than Professor Sykes, but he is probably 
wise in having decided not to overcrowd his canvas. 

He begins by emphasizing the peculiar nature of the Reformation 
settlement in England, where ‘Godly princes’ enabled the maintenant 
of the ancient framework of episcopal government. Then comes th 
story of the struggle with more radical reforming spirits at home, it 
Scotland and abroad, of the gradual clarification of the Anglican attitude 
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towards those who questioned or assailed it, and of the events and move- 
ments resulting from the Restoration and from the Revolution of 1688. 
Achapter entitled “The Times of Ignorance’ contains a most interesting 
account of Archbishop Wake’s activities, and of the remarkable relations 
between the S.P.C.K. and Lutheran missionaries, while two concluding 
chapters survey the Anglican attitude towards Rome and Gallicanism 
and give a necessarily summary estimate of matters relevant to the 
subject of the book up to the present time. Particular attention is given, 
whenever proper occasion arises, to Anglo-Scottish church relations. 
It need hardly be said that this imperfect outline of the book’s contents 
is only intended to indicate its scope in the briefest fashion. Mention can 
now be made of some of the many significant features revealed by its 
survey of four centuries of our church history. 

The most prominent of these, without any question, is the author’s 
conclusion that, though episcopacy has been the accepted rule of the 
Church of England and has been judged essential ‘where it could be 
had’, there has been, through far the greater part of the period under 
discussion, a general refusal on the part of Anglicans of many different 
shades of opinion to regard it as essential to the very being of a church, 
and a recognition that ‘in cases of necessity it might be dispensed with’. 
Such ‘cases of necessity’, though often questioned, were generally, if 
regretfully, recognized as real in many of the foreign reformed churches, 
and the practical consequences of this recognition were accepted in 
dealings with them. The argument of necessity could not apply to those 
who in England itself rejected episcopacy, for there it ‘might be had’, 
and the Church of England showed no intention of abandoning its 
retention of the historic threefold ministry in order to secure Protestant 
union. But to foreign reformed churches ‘the true nature and essence 
of a church’ was commonly not denied, though they could not be 
allowed ‘the integrity or perfection of a church’. This, Professor Sykes 
insists, was a ‘coherent and consistent theory of church polity and order’; 
the famous instances of Peter de Laune and Caesar Calandrinus, which 
he fully investigates, together with that of John Morrison, ordained 
presbyter in Scotland and licensed to preach and administer the sacra- 
ments in the province of Canterbury under Archbishop Grindal’s 
authority (a proceeding which Archbishop Wake ‘refused to disavow 
whilst being unable to approve’) were simply the ‘translation of precept 
and principle into practice’. The relationship of the English and 
Scottish churches between 1610 and 1638, and the policy of the 
8.P.C.K. during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries when it 
regularly employed Lutheran missionaries in India, and must be re- 
garded as having recognized the validity of their orders, afford other 
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illustrations of this translation into practice of a mediating theory, 
That theory was buttressed by various considerations. Many English 
churchmen were aware that they had been peculiarly fortunate ip 
retaining episcopal succession despite the Marian reaction and th 
critical period of the Commonwealth; they made allowance, with 
different degrees of willingness and conviction, for the less happy 
circumstances of other churches in this respect; and the official Anglican 
formularies, while asserting ‘the historical ground of the continuance 
of the threefold ministry in the Church since the apostolic age’ sub. 
stantiated ‘no exclusive claim’. 

The insistence in 1662 upon episcopal ordination for all ministers in 
the Church of England definitely settled one great point of controversy, 
but the Revolution cf 1688 and the Toleration Act which resulted fron 
it did much to accentuate Anglican differences on the subject of episco- 
pacy. As Br. Every in his recent book on The High Church Party 1688- 
1718 has convincingly argued, ‘the formative years’ of that party ly 
within that time. It appealed to primitive tradition with a renewed 
sense of urgency. None the less, the widening divergences within the 
Church of England in the eighteenth century did not, to quote Pro- 
fessor Sykes’s words, ‘extinguish or invalidate the continuance of a 
typical Anglican norm’. It was the Tractarians who made a decisive 
breach with it, and it is with the results, direct and indirect, of their 
conclusions that he deals in his last chapter. An ‘exclusive theory’ wa 
now in the field and in conflict with the traditional Anglican doctrine: 
he is convinced that this exclusive theory cannot be substantiated on 
historical grounds. Though a recent article by Canon E. W. Kemp (in 
the Journal of Ecclesiastical History for October 1955) in answer to 
Dr. Telfer’s article in a previous issue of the same journal referred toby 
Professor Sykes (p. 240, note 3) may here fairly be quoted in illustration 
of the complexities which still torment historians of the early Church, 
it is hard to quarrel with Professor Sykes’s general conclusion, and the 
present reviewer is not disposed to do so. 

The plan and purpose of his book allows and indeed invites the author 


to discuss many other topics of historical interest and of contemporary | 


importance. On such subjects as the recurring debate with Rome, the 
tangled story of Anglo-Scottish relations in the seventeenth century, 
the unflagging eirenic zeal of Archbishop Wake, the projects of Arch 
bishop Ussher, the approximations to many of the essential features 0 
episcopacy in non-episcopal churches, he writes with freshness and 
force. He has without doubt made a most valuable contribution te the 
historical study of church relations. And he has been rightly insistent 
that history must be taken into full account in that study. Cardin 
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Manning’s famous assertion that ‘the dogma must conquer history’ 
would place Anglicanism on a slippery slope: the traditional Anglican 
path, so learnedly traced in this book, is none the worse for its character 
of via media. ALWYN WILLIAMS 


Christianity and Symbolism. By F. W. DiILuistone. Pp. 320. 
London: Collins, 1955. 21s. net. 


Tue central concern of Dr. Dillistone’s study is to investigate the place 
of symbols within the life of the church—especially in the sacraments, 
and to inquire how if at all the power of these symbols can be restored 
to people who today find them meaningless. The author realizes that 
there can be no satisfactory understanding of this unless the role of 
symbols in a wide variety of other contexts, religious and non-religious, 
is also examined. He realizes too that the terminology of ‘sign’, ‘symbol’, 
‘analogy’, and ‘metaphor’ is a notoriously tangled one and demands 
philosophical clarification. It can be said at the outset that this task 
was infinitely worth attempting, and the result by no means a failure, 
although challengeable on many points of detail. Every chapter is 
enriched by a most remarkable breadth of reading in history, anthropo- 
logy, and comparative religion, as well as theology; together with dip- 
pings into psychoanalysis, the history of science, and contemporary 
literature. This learning is deployed in the service of an impressive 
imaginative pattern which spans the entire book. 

Dillistone’s conception of symbol owes something to Michael Roberts 
and C. Day Lewis, more to Martin Foss, and most of all to Susanne 
Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key. Very roughly, a ‘sign’ is defined as 
whatever is ‘designed to bring about an appropriate reaction immedi- 
ately and accurately’ (p. 17). The function of a symbol, in contrast, is 
not to ‘touch off’ a response, but to make ‘possible the conception of an 
object’ (p. 33). There are countless types of symbol—words, logical and 
mathematical calculi, for instance: but the distinction Dillistone is most 
anxious to make is between what he calls ‘analogical’ and ‘metaphorical’ 
symbols. A symbol is analogical if it emphasizes ‘the notes of similarity, 
system, order, proportion, universality’ (p. 33); metaphorical, if bold 
and surprising, tense, tightly packed with meaning, linking the ap- 
parently incompatible. A parallel distinction is made among signs. If 
we call this the ‘horizontal’ division of the material, we can next recog- 
nize a ‘vertical’ division on three levels: a basement occupied by un- 
conscious images (notably the Jungian ‘archetypes’), a ground floor 
occupied by signs, a first floor by symbols. Dillistone does not wish to 
Suggest that the lower levels are to be superseded, replaced by the 
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higher: one important task for the Christian is to ensure that his 
symbols are not cut off from the ancient archetypal images with ther 
power to mobilize psychological resources of all kinds. 

This vertical division is, however, far less often invoked than the 
distinction between analogical and metaphorical symbols. Both sorts 
of symbol, it is claimed, are to be found in the great constellations of 
images through which the Christian interprets his world. Despite re. 
current temptations to neglect one or other of those elements, they must 
be held together in tension, for neither is reducible to the other; neither 
can be sacrificed without irreparable loss. If the Christian conscious. 
ness of time is symbolized (analogically) in terms of cycles and move. 
ments—the rhythm of incarnation, life, death, and resurrection—it 
must also be seen (metaphorically) in the light of dramatic moment; 
of history, which provide points of orientation and direction for the 
individual believer’s pilgrimage. God’s Word is at once the disclosure 
of how human life can be caught up into an ‘unceasing movement of 
aspiration towards a true integration in God’ (p. 167); and it come 
equally with the suddenness of a gospel of judgement and crisis, hurling 
together the images of crucifixion and new being. Again, symbols of 





baptism must emphasize both the unceasing, regenerative activity of | 


Christ (following Father Thornton’s interpretation) and the dis 
continuities of the eschatological drama (brought out by Cullmana), 
The Eucharist is ‘the analogical symbol of the oblationary sacrifice of 
the Eternal Divine Son’ (p. 267), and a metaphorical symbol uniting 
such disparates as the breaking of bread, early sacrifice-rituals, and the 
broken body of Christ. 

Experiments in revivifying the Christian symbols for contemporaries 
cannot help but benefit from this analysis of the complexity and many- 
sidedness of the material, although Dillistone’s own constructive sug- 
gestions here are tentative and perhaps slight in proportion to his lengthy 
historical preparation. Inevitably, too, some historical distortion occurs 
in swiftly tracing the symbolic transformations from ancient to modem 
times. (Too much emphasis, for instance, is placed on the importance 
of applied science in the forming of the mechanistic view of nature.) 
Here and there the analogical-metaphorical distinction produces some 
awkward pigeon-holing; ‘Eternal Now’ lies uneasily in the analogical 
compartment where it seems to be placed by Dillistone. 

It is perhaps a pity that the philosophical foundations were not laid 
more circumspectly. (i) Susanne Langer in particular has been under 
heavy critical fire (most recently and notably from Paul Welsh in Mid 
1955, though this of course appeared too late for Dillistone to set). 
(ii) No clear account is given of the logical relation between scientific 
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mathematical, poetical, and religious symbols. (iii) In all his voluminous 
writings Jung has not succeeded in clarifying the idea of archetypal 
image: the ambiguities concerning their ontological status, origin, 
authority and revelatory power (if any) have increased rather than 
diminished in recent discussions. 

These weaknesses do not, however, deprive Dillistone’s analysis of 
the actual Christian symbols of its value: for any set of distinctions can 
be justified pragmatically, if fruitful in new insights and the imagina- 
tive reorientation of familiar data. Certainly, Dillistone’s, on the whole, 
pass these tests. 

Christianity and Symbolism does not discuss the deeply perplexing 
question—How far can religious language be taken as symbolical, in the 
sense in which ‘symbolical’ is contrasted with ‘literal’: nor do we hear 
enough about what differentiates prophets from poets, for all their 
similar uses of symbolism. The author occasionally takes refuge from 
these fundamental problems, when they loom up, in cryptic, oracular 
utterances, not rigorously supported by argument; as when we read 
that man’s ‘symbol-forming activities . . . are in reality his ways of 
making response to the personal approach of the living God Himself’ 
(p. 140). This bold claim would need much more backing than it 
actually receives. 

But, in fairness, these last comments can be taken as an agenda for 
future studies rather than as a reprimand to Dr. Dillistone for not 
tackling all the problems of symbolism in one volume. 

RonaLp W. HEPBURN 
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Christ and the Church. By L. S. THorNTon. Pp. xvi+151. 
(The Form of the Servant, III). London: Dacre Press, 
A. & C. Black Ltd., 1956. 18s. 


Dr. THORNTON’s trilogy on The Form of the Servant, so remarkably 
inaugurated in his Revelation and the Modern World, is brought to a 
conclusion in this smaller but highly concentrated study of the ‘single 
mystery’ of Christ and the church in the thought of the primitive 
church as evidenced in the New Testament. Readers of the earlier 
volumes of the trilogy will be familiar with the author’s angle of 
approach: the New Testament authors are witnesses to the tradition 
of the primitive church, and this tradition was rooted in that of the 
Old Testament as reinterpreted by Christ and the Christians. Dr. 
Thornton concerns himself little with matters of date, dependence and 
difference as between the authors, and hardly at all with questions of 
the gradual evolution of their own or the church’s thought. He does not, 
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I think, systematically deny Hellenistic influences in the New Test. 
ment, but on the whole he prefers to explain apparent Hellenisms as due 
to the ‘common level of mental development reflected on a broad front 
in the interplay of diverse cultural traditions from a correspondingly 
complex background’—the quotation gives a fair idea of the author's 
rather colourless and involved style, which makes the book vey 
difficult to grasp mentally. Another difficulty is the habit of referring 
back, not by page-references, but to chapters and their subdivisions, 

The mystery of Christ and the church is here investigated under the 
headings: The New Creation Mystery, The City of God, Vocation and 
Worship, Creation and Worship, and The Resurrection of Man. The 
position adopted is that, for the primitive Christians, the church is not 
merely the New Israel but the Body and the Bride (and thus in two 
senses the alter ego) of the Second Adam, through whose sacrificial 
death and resurrection not only man but the whole world has been, in 
principle, re-created; there is here a kind of fusion of creation and 
redemption motifs, and also a subordination of the first creation to the 
foreseen and predestined redemption. Christianity thus distinguishes 
itself from the ‘escapism’ of the pagan mystery cults which offered 
emancipation. from the world, not its transformation and consecration. 

The question which must often occur to Dr. Thornton’s readers is 
whether what he offers us is exegesis or rather something in the natur 
of a Christian meditation, a ‘development of doctrine’ which goes beyond 
what the biblical authors had consciously in their minds. For instance, 
referring to St. Augustine’s discovery, in the tower of Babel, ofa 
biblical type for the ‘earthly city’ as contrasted with the City of God, he 
writes: ‘In the New Testament the true antithesis of Babel is seen in the 
new Jerusalem’, built not by men for their own glory but by God. This 
antithesis is undoubtedly present in the New Testament, at least if we 
read Babylon for tower of Babel (Apocalypse and probably 1 Peter v. 13). 
But is it exegesis, or something else, to go on to contrast the ambition 
of the builders of Babel (‘let us get us a name’) with ‘the name of God 
upon the forehead’ of God’s worshippers in the new Jerusalem (Apo 
calypse iii. 12)? There is no overt reference whatever to Babylon in this 
passage of the Apocalypse. The new exegetical method demands stil 
closer scrutiny when it is applied to the synoptic gospels. We are told 
that the language used by Mark in the account of the healing of the 
demoniac boy ‘suggests that the incident foreshadows the death and 
resurrection of the Christ, a prediction of which follows’ at ix. 31. “Bu 
further . . . the incident as described may well be thought to suggest 
that, as Jesus died and rose again, so too the Christian neophyte die 
and rises again in baptism at the creative call of Jesus, and through 
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union with his death and resurrection.’ Both these points seem to 
depend linguistically on the fact that Mark ix. 26 f. contains the four 
words dead, died, raised up, arose (cp. Rom. vi. 2-4, died, raised, dead, 
resurrection). I hope it is not mere prejudice which leads me to say that 
I feel the argument to be unconvincing, and that similar methods could 
lead to too many other predetermined conclusions. The same Marcan 
story, for instance, could be made into an argument for infant baptism 
(the father’s faith serving as a proxy for the child’s). If the first three 
evangelists meant us to see so far below the surface of the Gospel facts, 
why were they not, like the author of the fourth gospel, more explicit 
about these hidden meanings? 

It is possible, however, to disagree with a great deal of the detail of 
Dr, Thornton’s book, and yet to hold that his general approach is sound 
and valuable. That Christ and the church together constitute a single 
mystery, so that neither can be fully understood without the other, is 
perfectly true. It is also true that primitive Christianity, authorized 
(I think) by authentic words of Christ himself, saw this mystery as 
fulfilling the revealed system of the Old Testament in the way in which 
an antitype fulfils its type. The idea of Christianity as a new creation 
subsuming and even foreshadowed by the first is Pauline and Johannine 
(Apocalypse), and may lie behind the apocalyptic teaching in Matthew. 
And at least the feeding of the five thousand is a miracle seen by the 
New Testament writers as a type of the Eucharist banquet. I only plead 
for a sober and critical treatment of particular exegetical points and a 
distinction (when the exegete is a professing Christian who believes that 
behind the human authors of the Bible there is the ‘authorship’ of the 
Holy Spirit) between the ‘literal’ and what may be called the ‘plenary’ 
sense of the inspired text. On the other hand I should agree that some- 
where between these two poles there is the influence of the mind of the 
primitive church, already beginning to control the contents of the 
evangelical tradition in the light of the Christian ‘idea’—already 
beginning to feel its way forwards from a literal to a plenary meaning. 
Only do not let us antedate eventual developments. The new school of 
exegesis, and its critics too, might not unprofitably ponder some words 
of Newman in his last Oxford University Sermon: ‘Naturally as the 
inward idea of divine truth . . . passes into explicit form by the activity 
of our reflective powers, still such an actual delineation is not essential 
to its genuineness and perfection. A peasant may have such a true 
impression, yet be unable to give an intelligible account of it, as will be 
easily understood. But what is remarkable at first sight is this, that there 
is good reason for saying that the impression made upon the mind need not 
even be recognized by the parties possessing it. It is no proof that persons 
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are not possessed, because they are not conscious, of an idea.’ The italig 
are not Newman’s. B. C. Buna 


An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments. By Nevnuy 
Ciark. Pp. 96. (Studies in Biblical Theology, XVII.) London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1956. 8s. 


IT is not easy to determine in just what sense this book may be regarded 
as an approach to the theology of the Sacraments. If the author wishes tp 
imply that any theology of the Sacraments within the specifically 
Christian context must be approached through a careful survey of th 
New Testament evidence—in particular through an examination of the 
significance of Baptism and the Eucharist in the life of the early church 
—then the title seems to me to be fully justified. If, however, he implies 
that the New Testament survey is sufficient of itself to provide th 
guiding lines towards a systematic theology of the Sacraments, then 
I doubt if the claim can be substantiated. A wider context and clearer 
definitions are needed before this becomes possible. 

The first six chapters deal with Baptism and its significance in the 
New Testament period and with the Eucharist and its significance. 
These chapters provide a clear and well-balanced summary of much 
recent discussion on such subjects as the Baptism of Jesus, the precise 
character of the last supper, and the relation of the Eucharist to th 
Agape. The final chapter, however, seems to me too brief and to leave 
too many questions open for it to be regarded as a constructive approach 
to sacramental theology. 

In this final chapter the author gives a salutary warning against over- 
specialization in dealing with the Sacraments and pleads for a ‘synthetical 
approach and for a setting of the Sacraments within the ‘wholeness’ o 
the Christian faith. All this is good. But if the theology of the Sacraments 
is to be really ‘synthetic’ there must, it seems to me, be a clear definition 
of ‘sacrament’, an understanding of the place of the sacramental prit- 
ciple in the biblical world-picture, an indication of the way in which the 
historical events of the Bible can be regarded as sacramental and a 
consideration of sacramentalism within social relationships such as the 
Bible describes. Perhaps the author would regard this as an over 
widening, as dangerous in its way as an over-narrowing. But whatever 
may be the case with other Christian doctrines, in the case of the 
theology of the Sacraments I regard it as essential to develop it within 
the context of a comprehensive interpretation of nature, history and 
personal relationships. It would have added to the value of this book if 
some guidance could have been given towards this end. 

F. W. DILLisTon 
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The Nature and Function of Priesthood. By E.,O. James. Pp. 336. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1956. 25s. 
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PROFESSOR JAMES tells us in the Preface that’some twenty years ago he 
discovered that no ‘objective anthropological inquiry into the nature 
and function of the institution [of priesthood] as an integral element in 
social structure’ had been attempted. This volume represents the results 
ofhisown inquiry. After two chapters on ‘Magico-Religious Practitioners 
in Primitive Society’ and ‘The Seer and Diviner’, we have chapters on 
Priesthood in relation to Prophet, Kingship, Sacrifice, Absolution, 
Sacred Learning, Jurisdiction, and a final chapter on “The Nature and 
Function of Priesthood’. A wealth of learning is set out in orderly and 
readable fashion, and, whatever criticisms may be made on points of 
detail, readers will agree with his conclusion that priesthoods ‘in 
addition to the more religious offices at the altar and in the sanctuary, 
have fulfilled a significant cultural role’ in society ; and that ‘the priestly 
tradition has been a cohesive force’. The priesthoods have certainly 
done, and have been, all that in society, but surely that is not an adequate 
statement of what the Christian ministry of Word and Sacraments is 
for. Its primary end is, quite simply, to get men ‘to heaven’, i.e. it sub- 
serves the supernatural end of man, and thereby the glory of God. 
Professor James would not disagree. He faintly indicates it in the very 
last paragraph of his inquiry where he states that the priesthood has 
‘afforded a means of personal adjustment with the higher powers on 
which they [i.e. the community] feel themselves dependent for their 
well-being in the temporal order and for their ultimate destiny in the 
eternal world’. Although this soft-pedalling of an essential note seems 
to me significant and unfortunate, it does not moderate the sense of 
gratitude for a volume which will fascinate and instruct both theologian 
and layman. T. Fisu 


Hercule et le Christianisme. By Marcet Simon. Pp. 206. Paris: 
Belles Lettres, 1955. 145. 6d. 


Tue relation between early Christianity and the ideas currently attached 
to Heracles has been frequently discussed but seldom with such finesse 
and persuasiveness as in this little book. The general thesis has marked 
affinities with the well-known paper of W. L. Knox, “The Divine Hero 
Christology in the New Testament’, H.7.R. 1948 (which Simon does 
not mention). The statement on p. 115 that the catacombs offer no 
evidence has now ceased to be true since Ferrua’s publication of the 
fourth-century paintings in the newly discovered catacomb on the Via 
Latina where there are two representations of Heracles together with 
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Jesus and the Samaritaness, Balaam and his ass, and the Passage of the 
Red Sea (La Civilta Cattolica (21 April 1956), pp. 118-31). 
H. Cuapwicx 


The Life of Muhammad: A translation of Ishaq’s [sic] Sirat Rasil 
Allah. [By Ipn HisHAm.] Translated by A. GurmLLaume. Pp, 
xlvii+815. Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University Press, 
London, &c., 1955. 63s. 


Tue fundamental work for our knowledge of the life of the Prophet of 
Islam is the biography written by Muhammad Ibn Ishaq (who died 
A.D. 767/8). This, however, is no longer extant in its original form and 
is available to us only in a revised edition made by Ibn Hishim some 
three-quarters of a century later. European readers have hitherto had 
to depend on G. Weil’s German translation of this work published in 
1864. A new translation was long overdue, and Professor Guillaume 
deserves the heartiest thanks of all students of Islam for his extremely 
painstaking and accurate rendering. There are copious notes and the 
necessary indexes of proper names; one could have wished, however, 
that the index of subjects, which occupies only one page, had been 
planned on a more ample scale. 

In his lengthy introduction, closely packed with scholarly informa- 
tion, Professor Guillaume tells us virtually everything that there is to 
know about the ‘Life’. It is regrettable, nevertheless, that in a work of 
this character (which might have been expected to appeal to a wider 
audience than that of professional Arabists) the introduction was not 
written in a style more suitable for the reader who is not a specialist. 
It is sprinkled with Arabic technical terms (maghdzi, isndd, tafsir, &c.) 
for which no explanation is given, and with abbreviations (such as IL, 
I.H., T.) to which no key is provided, and it presupposes a generaj 
acquaintanceship with the problems of Arabic literature, in such a way 
as to be practically unintelligible to the ordinary reader. 

Librarians and bibliographers need to be warned that, although 
Professor Guillaume calls his work a translation of Ibn Ishiq’s bio- 
graphy, both the earlier translator Weil and the editors of the text have 
hitherto published the same work under the name of Ibn Hisham. In 
addition, there is an unfortunate misprint on the title-page, where it 
is called ‘a translation of Ishaq’s Sirat’—Ishaq being of course the 
name of the author’s father; the dust-jacket has the correct form, ‘a 
translation of Jbn Ishaq’s Sirat’. A. F. L. Brgston 
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Die Paldstina-Literatur. Eine internationale Bibliographie in 
systematischer Ordnung mit Autoren- und Sachregister. VI‘ Bd. 
(die Literatur der Jahre 1935-1939), Lief. 3 (= S. 577-832). 
By Perer THOMSEN. Berlin: Akadamie-Verlag, 1956. c. 49s. 


Tuis fascicle brings the late Professor Dr. P. Thomsen’s great enter- 
prise down to the outbreak of the Second World War; it has been 
completed and seen through the press by Dr. Fritz Maas and Dr. 
Leonhard Rost, who were associated also with the previous fascicle, 
during the preparation of which the editor died (26 April 1954). The 
subjects of the present part are archaeology, geography and topography, 
and modern Syria and Palestine from the political, cultural and religious, 
sanitary and medical, points of view. The work is produced in exactly 
the same form as the preceding parts and, so far as the reviewer can see, 
is exhaustive. There is also a brief memoir of the editor, a title-page, 
and an extensive index for the whole volume which is an indispens- 
able work of reference. Two other volumes of the bibliography are 
already in preparation. G. R. Driver 


Die Biicher Fosua-Richter-Ruth: Eine rhythmische Untersuchung. By 
Arvip Bruno. Pp. 245. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1955. 
Schw. Kr. 22.00. 

Dr. BRUNO with this volume continues his rhythmical translation of the 

Old Testament, of which he has already published seven books (Gene- 

sis-Exodus, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Psalms); these have been 

noticed in previous volumes of this Fournal, and there is no need to add 
anything to the remarks which have already been made. The present 
volume exactly follows its predecessors in execution as in form and 
scope. G. R. DRIVER 


The Evildoers in the Book of Psalms. By Harris BIRKELAND. Pp. 
96. Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi 
i Oslo IT Hist-Filos. Klasse 1955, No. 2. Oslo: i kommisjon hos 
Jacob Dybwad, 1955. 

Tuts brief study continues and develops ideas laid down in the author’s 

Die Feinde des Individuums in der israelitischen Psalmenliteratur, pub- 

lished in 1933. He does not find the categories of the Myth and 
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Ritual school adequate for interpreting the psalms, but seeks rather 
to assess the social and political situation underlying the words. In both 
individual and national laments the ‘enemies’ are to be understood as 
gentiles. Granting that identification we are led to some interesting 
interpretations of Psalms xxxvii, xlix, and lxxiii. The present study goes 
beyond the earlier in confidently finding gentile enemies referred to in 
Psalms vi, xxx, xxxviii, xli, cii. The ‘I’ of the psalms is the king or leader 
af the people of Yahweh. A. S. Hersert 


Greek Coins. By CHARLES SELTMAN. 2nd edition. Pp. xxv+311: 
64 plates. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1955. 5os. 


THE first edition of this well-known handbook was published in 1933. 
The book provides, as its sub-title indicates, a short history of metallic 
currency and coinage down to the fall of the Hellenistic kingdoms. The 
new edition has enabled the learned author to rewrite three chapters, to 


print a supplementary bibliography, and to make other alterations and | 


additions. It entirely supersedes the former edition, which has long been 
unobtainable. The book provides the best introduction to a subject of 
far more than casual interest for the work of many who read or contri- 
bute to this Journal. H. St. J. Harr 


Handbuch der Textkritik des Neuen Testaments. 2te Auflage. By 
HEINRICH JOSEPH VOGELS. Pp. viii+236. Bonn: Peter Hanstein 
Verlag, 1955. Paper DM. 15; linen DM. 18.50. 


Tuis useful handbook, first published a third of a century ago, is now 
available in a second, more handsomely printed edition. The veteran 
textual critic, H. J. Vogels, especially known for his studies in the Old 
Latin and Old Syriac versions, has made relatively minor adjustments 
in this edition. Most of these involve the addition of a certain amount of 
information (comprising a total of about fifteen pages) regarding newly 
discovered manuscripts as well as recent studies and textual analyses, 
particularly those relating to the oriental versions. In at least one case 
material in the first edition (a discussion of variants in John xviii. 10, p. 
218) has been eliminated from the second. Unfortunately little has been 
altered in the sections which deal with present-day methods of textual 
criticism. Bruce M. METZGER 
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Annotated Bibliography of the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment 1914-1939. By Bruce M. Merzcrr. Pp. i-xviii+ 133. 
(Studies and Documents, XVI.) Copenhagen: Ejnar Munks- 
gaard, 1955. 

Dr. MeTzceER has rendered an invaluable service to all students of the 

text of the New Testament by the compilation of very full and carefully 

classified lists of relevant books and articles published during the period 
under review. Nearly 1,200 items are specified, grouped under nine 
general headings. Useful cross-references are given; and brief indica- 
tions supplied in numerous instances of the conclusions reached in 
particular studies. This latter feature greatly adds to the interest of the 


book, which is indeed the work of an author and not merely a compiler. 
R. V. G. TASKER 


Theology of the New Testament, Vol. II. By RUDOLF BULTMANN. 
Translated by K. Gropet. Pp. vi+278. London: S.C.M. 
Press Ltd., 1955. 255. 


THE contents of this volume were reviewed in the Journal when they 


| appeared in German; see N.S., iii (1952), pp. 246-9; v (1954), pp. 260 ff. 


It is unnecessary now to do more than welcome this competent transla- 
tion, which will make available to students of theology who do not read 
German one of the most important treatments of its subject in any 
language. C. K. Barrett 


Grammaire Syriaque. By L. Costaz, S.J. Pp. 254. Beyrouth: 
Librairie Orientale, 1955. 4 L.L. 


THis grammar, written in French, will well serve the needs of those who 
require a concise, up-to-date Syriac Grammar. The grammatical forms 
are set out clearly, with adequate discussion of peculiar or rare forms, 
and this is followed by an exposition of the rules of syntax. There are a 
number of useful appendixes dealing with such matters as transcription, 
Syriac verse, and the use of letters for enumeration. There are no 
exercises provided and the book is therefore not so much for the be- 
ginner as for the student who already has a knowledge of other Semitic 
languages and requires a straightforward set of paradigms and gram- 
matical rules. One could wish that the fount used for printing the Syriac 
script had been somewhat bolder. L. H. BrocKINGTON 
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Augustine: Confessions and Enchiridion. By A. C. OUTLER. Pp. 423. 
(Library of Christian Classics, VII.) London: S.C.M. Press, 
THESE translations run smoothly, and will be found intelligible even by 
those who know no Latin. Those who consult the Latin will be inclined 
to demur in a few places. At Confessions viii. 26, antiquae amicae mea 
does not mean ‘my old mistresses’ (Augustine was not polygamous, even 
in his youthful disorders), but ‘ancient friends of mine’, and this phrase 
is not the subject of the sentence, but attributive to the subject. At 
Enchiridion 12, omnes naturae does not mean ‘all of nature’, but ‘all 
natural objects’. The notes are excellently conceived, though perhaps 
fewer in number than the unlearned reader will require: the reference 
to Freud on page 409 is beside the point. Altogether, a useful piece of 


work in good literary English which it is a pleasure to read. 
E. Evans 


English Religious Drama of the Middle Ages. By Harptn Cratc. 
Pp. viii+-421. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. 42s. 


Tuis is a full, masterly account of the development and achievement of 
religious drama in medieval England. A survey of liturgical drama, 
necessarily dependent on Karl Young, introduces a detailed history of 
the vernacular mysteries. The later moralities receive somewhat less 
attention, but there is a good treatment of the late learned drama. The 
whole subject is vast, complicated, and technical. Professor Craig is 
always eminently judicious: the book nobly representative of the best 
modern scholarship in English studies. G. SHEPHERD 


John Mill and Richard Bentley. A Study of the Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament 1675-1729. By Apa Fox. Pp. xii+161+2 
plates. (Aurelian Series, III.) Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954. 255. 


Tuts book gives as much pleasure in the reading as it clearly gave Dr. 
Fox in the writing. It-is composed of three main parts: “The Life’, in 
which all that is likely to be known of Mill is brought together, inciden- 
tally throwing many sidelights on the Oxford of the time, and the activities 
and concerns of a seventeenth-century Principal of St. Edmund Hall; 
“The Great Work’, in which the labours of Mill, coming to fruition in 
the Novum Testamentum of 1707 are described and assessed ; ‘Bentley's 
Greek Testament’, a sad story of proposals which came to nothing. In 
addition there are twelve Excursuses which supplement the body of the 
text. Mill’s place in the history of the criticism of the Greek New Testa- 
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ment is secure, but not as well known as it should be. A great deal of 
learning has gone to the making of this book, which should be of interest 
to a wide circle of readers. A. W. ApamMs 
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The Birth of Modern Education: the contribution of the dissenting 
academies 1660-1800. By J. W. AsHLEY Situ. Pp. xii+-329. 
London: Independent Press, 1954. 19s. 6d. 


Ir is to be hoped that possible readers will not be misled by the some- 
what flamboyant title of this work, which is a modest and industrious 
collection of material relative to the subject indicated by its sub-title. 
The writer’s interest is in educational method and subject-matter, not 
in theology. His classification of academies by tutors, and then by 
reference to the extent to which the tutors were influenced by the tradi- 
tions of Oxford and Cambridge, is curious and not very helpful; but he 
succeeds in his purpose ‘to accumulate information concerning the 
curricula of the academies’. G. F. NUTTALL 


La Conscience Concréte. By PANTALEO CARABELLESE. Edited and 
translated by Giuseppe Buro and Luic1 AuRIGEMMA. Pp. 218. 
(Philosophes Italiens.) Paris: Aubier, 1955. 540 French fr. 


VoLumeEs in the series Philosophes Italiens aim to provide readers of 
French with introductions to the work of various contemporary Italian 
philosophers. La Conscience Concréte is therefore a collection of trans- 
lated passages from the writings of Pantaleo Carabellese, a professor 
first at Palermo and then at Rome, who died in 1948. The passages are 
arranged according to such topics as L’Objectivité de la philosophie, 
L’Ontologisme Critique, L’ Etre, and L’ Homme. The editors also provide 
asubstantial discussion of Carabellese’s work as a whole. In the absence 
of any similar series of translations into English the book fulfils some 
need, and those to whom contemporary Italian philosophy suggests only 
a vague neo-Hegelianism may perhaps be interested in Carabellese’s 
criticisms of Gentile and Croce. However, this is not to suggest that 
the system is likely to commend itself to those who live in the more 
bracing atmosphere of contemporary British philosophy. 

H. E. Roor 
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The Christian Hope: The Presence and the Parousia. By J. E. Fr 
Pp. xii+-268. London: Longmans, 1954. 21s. 


Tuts book aims at relating the Christian hope to the various alternati 
‘hopes’ of mankind today in East and West. It contains many suggesti 
ideas, the chief of them being that of ‘lovers’ time’, a time when ti 
seems to stand still and an intimation of eternity is present in hun 
life. This conception might be helpful to the layman, though somes 
the technical language which Canon Fison uses might present difficuh 
ties ; on the other hand the philosopher and theologian would require; 
much more searching criticism of the theory of time which it implies 
The presence of Christ now and his future ‘coming’ are insepar 
connected doctrines: ‘Only those who know the secret of the pre 
can realize the secret of the parousia, and only those who look for t} 
parousia can safely be entrusted with the secret of the presence’ (p. 158) 
ALAN RICHARDSOI 


Royal Priesthood. By T. F. Torrance. Pp. 108. (Scottish Jo 
of Theology Occasional Papers, III.) Edinburgh: Oliver 
Boyd Ltd., 1955. 9s. 

The Biblical Doctrine of the Ministry. By J. K. S. Rem. Pp. 40. 


(Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Papers, IV.) Edi 
burgh: Oliver & Boyd Ltd., 1955. 5s. 


Boru these pamphlets are written with an eye on the ‘Conversatie 
between the Church of England and the Kirk of Scotland on the subjeet 
of reunion. They are concerned to set forth the conditions upon whi 
presbyterianism might accept, without abandoning the ‘corporate ef 
copate’ of the presbytery, what is called the ‘historic episcopate’. 
reaching their conclusions the writers rely upon an elaborate theolog 
argument intended to express the biblical doctrine of the church and th 
ministry. Professor Reid admits that ‘the establishment of the facts ¢ 
the biblical record concerning the ministry’ leads to ‘ambiguous com 
clusions’. Professor Torrance seems to feel greater assurance that he cal 
discover and state the New Testament doctrine and that it is much 
Calvin said it was. H. BALMFOR! 








